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THE HEIR OF WAST-WAYLAO. 



CHAPTER L 

As travellers from distant points, unconscious of each other's 
existence, set forth in the morning with one common object in 
view — the reaching a certain hostel at night, or the visiting 
some spot of interest, so occurs it daily in the great journey of 
life. At one and the same moment various individuals, as yit 
unknown to each other, are drawn together by circumstance, or 
destiny, towards one common meeting point. 

These meeting points are curious : we advance towards 
them as if with our eyes shut ; we seldom know when they 
will occur, and still less how much they may involve. From 
them arise the most momentous incidents of our lives ; often 
sad enough, often strange enough ; often completely altering the 
after course of our existence, and exercising an influence which 
extends beyond time — into eternity. 

I am about to make you clairvoyant with regard to three 
such unconscious groups of pilgrims on the every-day journey of 
life. You shall see them all in their various places of abode, 
on one particular evening in April, and you will then perceive 
how they are all advancing unconsciously towards each other, 
and towards one object, literally and metaphorically, towards a 
certain landed estate, called Wast-Wayland, in the North of 
England. Here, having once arrived, like the travellers at the 
hostel, they shall remain together for a period, and then, as by 
an irresistible fate, be again separated, as if to the four winds 
of heaven ; for there are separations which divide more com- 
pletely than half the globe — while the influences which brought 
them thither shall remain in their effects for ever. 

\* 



6 THE HEIR OF WAST-WATLAND. 

Our first little group consists but of two women, Mrs. Mild- 
may, and her daughter Honour. They are sitting in a small 
but neat room looking upon the sea at Hastings ; the tide is 
out, the slant rays of the setting sun light up the beach, and 
the sea, ajfl} the low grey rocks which rise above the level of 
the low-water sands, with a golden radiance. It is a lovely 
evening, warm and balmy as June, and many people are out 
picking up shells and pebbles, and enjoying the finest sunset of 
what has hitherto been a late and ungenial season. Even the 
poor invalid, with his close wrappings and his anxious attend- 
ants, had ventured forth, either to pace slowly, or to be drawn 
in his wheeled chair along the stln-illumined esplanade. The 
two ladies, however, of whom I have spoken, both of whose 
countenances wore the quiet and subdued expression of sickness 
and sorrow, seemed indisposed to leave their little room this 
evening, fine though it was. The mother sat on the sofa at 
her needlework ; the daughter in her little bow window appa- 
rently gazing on the lovely sunset and the groups of people on 
the beach below. 

The feelings of both mother and daughter were much alike 
at this moment ; each had a communication to make, and each 
felt reluctant to make it ; we fear so much to distress those we 
love ; we avoid touching upon painful subjects even when the 
poignancy of the pain is past ; so sacred to the affectionate heart 
are the feelings of the beloved. 

The daughter's eyes were -fixed on the objects without, but 
her thoughts were not employed by them. The mother glanced 
up from her work from time to time, with that sick, sinking 
sensation which every anxious spirit knows so well. A writing- 
desk stood open on the table before her, and she thought pain- 
fully of certain papers within it, the contents of which must be 
communicated ; and now the time was come when that com- 
munication could be no longer delayed. She had so often put 
off this painful duty, she must put it off no longer. She thought 
over the very words she would use ; how she would try to 
soften that which was hard, how she would endeavour to cast a 
cheerful colouring over what she too well knew was dark and 
dispiriting ; and above all, how she would never reveal to what 
an extent she herself had suffered. 

She made two or three attempts to speak, but her tongue or 
Jber .heart failed her, and perhaps she might have deferred her 
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communication till the morrow — till the morning, that her 
daughter might at least have one more quiet night's rest, as she 
had so often done before, had not Honour herself risen from her 
seat, and placing herself by her mother's side, said in a low, but 
firm tone of voice : — 

" I have long wished to have some talk with you About many 
things, dearest mother. I wish you really to understand and 
to believe that there is no longer any need for anxiety on my 
account. I have been now for some time quite reconciled to 
things as they are. I acknowledge that it requires a great 
effort, perhaps also a great amount of suffering, before we can 
submit to adverse circumstances, but the effort is not beyond our 
strength ; and then, when once we are submissive, there comes 
great peace of mind, and new paths are opened to us, and new 
sources of pleasure which fully compensate for what we have 
lost. When once, dearest mother, we attain to this state of 
submission and faith, we are not only contented, but we see 
that everything is ordained for the best, and that if we had the 
ordering of our own destiny we should make blundering work 
of it, and have but little cause to rejoice after all. I have 
come to see this, dear mother, very clearly, and now I beseech 
of you to have confidence in me. Do not wear that sad, 
anxious look which is not natural to your countenance, and 
which distresses me much more than any of those old troubles 
which at one time so completely occupied me, and worse than 
that, made me apparently forget jrou. Pardon me, dear mother, 
for all this ! The worst of such trials as mine, is, that they are 
so self-absorbing. And now I want really to convince you that 
I see all these things very differently to what I did. I am no 
longer unhappy. I shall no longer be selfish." 

" My dear child," said her mother, interrupting her, " do not 
be so unjust to yourself. You have not been selfish ; you have 
behaved heroically. You have had a great trial to bear, and 
thank God ! he has enabled you to bear it." 

" Yes, indeed he has," continued Honour, who was anxious 
to resume the conversation which it had required a great effort 
to commence, " and your goodness also, and your patience with 
me, have done much — have many a time strengthened me 
when otherwise I must have sunk. And there is no one in this 
world so true and kind as yourself, and so worthy of my living 
for. I see this, I know this now ; and now I feel it as my 
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greatest blessing and privilege to be a life-long companion to 
you, to be able to devote myself entirely to you, and to my 
duties as a daughter — to making you happy : and I know, 
dearest mother, that in so doing I shall be happier than I ever 
have been, or ever should have been. Happy in another way 
— in a way that God has appointed for me, and not myself ; 
and that is much better, for God is wiser— oh, so very much 
wiser than we ! Will it not be so, dear mother ; shall we not 
be very happy together ?" 

Honour paused and gazed into her mother's face with 
her large, beautiful eyes full of emotion, though not of tears. 
Tears, however, were in the mother's eyes as she lifted the 
trembling hand which she pressed to her lips, and Honour 
continued : — 

" But, mother dear, you must promise me one or two things ; 
firstly, you must cease to be anxious about me, for indeed, as I 
told you before, there is no cause for anxiety on my account. It 
is only while the mind is wavering and tossed about that we 
are unhappy ; only whilst a single regret remains, a single 
longing after that which God has forbidden to us, are we un- 
happy ; but when the mind is calm, is submissive, when we 
can conscientiously say, ' I have given up all ; thy will and 
not mine be done/ then that which was dark becomes light, 
the difficult becomes easy, and the uncertain assured ; then 
there is nothing left but to advance straight forward in peace, 
and even perhaps in great joy. This is what I feel at present, 
and you, dearest mother, must feel it with me, and you must 
still strengthen me as you have hitherto done ; and more than 
this, you must cease to be anxious for me, for that you are so I 
Gan see plainly enough. Yes, dear mother, you press my hand ; 
you confess it ; you have not faith in me ; you have seen so 
much weakness in me that you cannot believe in my strength. 
Ah ! what can I do to prove to you that I am contented, that 
I am happy ! Believe this, my mother. There is, therefore, 
no need for anxiety ; nothing but happiness lies before us — 
happiness in our united affection, in our friendship, in our love 
for each other, for there is nothing in this world to compare 
with the affectionate, confiding intercourse of mother and 
daughter; there is no friendship, no love like it. Yes, of this 
I feel sure : a new life lies before us, a better life than the old 
one, because it will be so much truer ; and if I can only see 
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you looking as care-free as you used to do, then, indeed, I shall 
be happy — very, very happy ! 

" But then, dear mother," continued she, in a tone of less 
exultation, " I have to ask from you a sacrifice ; perhaps it is 
selfish, but I hope not-j-I think hot. Do not let us return to 
North bridge. There is something very painful to me in the 
thought of returning thither. There we should again faU into 
the old routine ; and seeing the same people, and living among 
the same old scenes, would recall daily and hourly old associ- 
ations to keep alive old habits ; habits of mind, trains of 
thought I mean, from which I must dissever myself if I would 
live up to the new and better knowledge which 1 have acquired. 
The trials which God ordains for us we must bear, be they ever 
so painful, but those of which I speak are not his trials : we 
may put them from us ; it is a duty which wfe owe to ourselves. 

" 1 do not wish/ 1 continued she, after a pause, " to meet 
Frederick's — Mr. Horrock's friends," said she, correcting her- 
self, and with a peculiar tone of voice, which her mother well 
understood ; " it would be very painful and unpleasant. There- 
fore I have thought if you would consent, and if it were not 
asking too great a sacrifice, that we would not return to North- 
bridge at all. Let us go abroad for the summer ; let us quite 
change the scene, and you will see how 1 shall rise above that 
which has made me so unhappy ; and what a beautiful new 
life will begin for us both. I mean from this time to put myself, 
as it were, to school again ; in fact we are scholars all our life 
long ; but I mean literally what 1 say. I shall study hard ; I 
shall read none but solid, improving works, so that I may 
strengthen my mind, so that the heart may not run riot in very 
idleness, as women's foolish hearts too often do. * Love in 
idleness' has a deeper meaning than people think, therefore I 
will not be idle. I will work hard, and give a purpose to my 
life, and in this way I shall be very happy. I feel something 
of this happiness already ; and this I believe seriously, that 
there is nothing better for us than to have to overcome some 
enemy — some weakness or besetting sin ; for if we seek in 
sincerity to overcome, strength is given to us, and one victory 
over ourselves insures us many others. In this way there is no 
fear of sliding backwards, because at every step forward addi- 
tional strength is given for the next. Is it not so, beloved 
mother ?" * 
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" Bless you, my child !" said the mother in reply, " bless you 
for these words, for this assurance of strength ; but have you 
ever thought that God in his wisdom may see meet to try you 
still further, to lay yet other burdens upon you — upon us both ?" 

" What does this mean ?" exclaimed Honour, with a flush- 
ing cheek ; " what new trial is there ? for such your words 
imply. Tell me all. Let me know the worst. It cannot be so 
very severe since you are spared to me." 

Honour looked into her mother's face, and it seemed to her 
as if that beloved countenance had at once become twenty years 
older ; every line seemed furrowed ; a deep pallor overspread 
it, and the lips quivered. 

" 0, gracious Father in Heaven !" exclaimed Honour, " be 
merciful to us ! Tell me, my mother, are you ill, or what fear- 
ful calamity is impending. But fear not for me. I am stronger 
than you think. I will, with God's aid, help you to bear it, be 
it what it may." 

" God will strengthen you to bear this, as he has strength- 
ened you to bear other sorrows," said the mother, speaking 
slowly from her unwillingness to reveal tidings for which she 
knew her daughter to be wholly unprepared ; " but I feared to 
tell you, because I would not willingly have added one feather's 
weight to your troubles. But I keep you in suspense. Yes, my 
child, you have yet other troubles to bear. Nerve yourself and 
be strong. We have lost, my darling, our comfortable little 
income : the firm of Harriman and Payne has become bankrupt ; 
and thus, not only is my annuity gone, but your two thousand 
pounds. My child, how can you bear this ? Oh ! it is more 
on your account than my own that I am distressed !" 

Honour made no reply : this intelligence was to her like a 
thunderclap. For the moment she felt stunned, and all the 
gloomy weight of poverty seemed crushing her brain. Sterner 
causes than the indulgence of her own wishes would now com- 
pel them to give up their former pleasant and comfortable home, 
which but a moment before her own inclinations had advocated. 
How different was the aspect which everything now seemed to 
wear ! There was no romance in poverty ; she understood too 
well the realities of life for any such delusion ; and though she 
appeared outwardly calm, her mother's tidings had fallen on 
her spirit with a crushing weight. 

Her mother, however, who had expected a more visible effect 
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from her communication, seeing her thus apparently self-pos- 
sessed, continued in a calmer tone herself. 

" Yes, it is a very dreadful thing for us who have now no 
other dependence than your poor godmother's legacy, forty 
pounds a year. Most unfortunate was it that your poor, dear 
father, left his money in this old house of business, instead of 
investing it where it would have been safe ; but, then, he had 
such confidence in them ; and I should as soon have expected 
the Bank of England to fail as their firm. You know it was 
only two or three years ago that Mr. Payne had thirty thousand 
pounds from his wife's uncle, all which, it was said, was to go 
into the business ; but, instead of that, it now turns out that 
this money is settled upon her and the children, so that, though 
a bankrupt, he leaves the business, still a wealthy man ; and 
they are all gone into South Wales, where she has an estate. 
I do not know if one can altogether blame Mrs. Payne, as many 
people do, for not giving all up to the creditors ; for there are 
six children, and, as Mr. Bellairs says, by this money she may 
enable her husband again to enter trade and make a good for- 
tune ; and even, perhaps, if he is so disposed, to pay something 
handsome to his creditors ; whereas, if she gave up every penny, 
and reduced them all to beggary, it would be no great matter 
amongst the claimants, for the house has failed to the amount 
of two hundred thousand pounds. It has been a dreadful thing, 
dear Honour, and has caused the ruin of many, many families. 
1 could not tell you at the Jticoe, dearest, for it was just after we 
came here, and when you were so ill. Mrs. Woodley wrote 
and told me that there were some suspicions of the house ; that 
was the first intimation I had ; and then in January, when the 
payment was not made as usual, I wrote to Mr. Harriman 
begging him to remit me the money here, but of course not 
hinting of what I had heard. He sent me the money imme- 
diately, and wrote saying, that, owing to great failures abroad, 
they would be compelled to stop payment, but that, considering 
the hardness of my case, they at once made this remittance to 
me. The next week their bankruptcy was gazetted. Of course, 
everybody at Northbridge knew our altered circumstances, but 
I took care that no hint of it reached you, for I thought that at 
that time it would have been the death of you." 

Honour pressed her mother's hand, but spoke not, and her 
mother continued :— ~ 
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" I am convinced that some knowledge of this must have 
reached Frederick Horrocks, and that this is the true explana- 
tion of his conduct. And, darling, as I am now speaking of 
him, I may as well tell you that he has left Northbridge, and is 
now settled somewhere in Warwickshire ; they say he has entered 
into partnership with a solicitor there. And if I am right, dear 
Honour, in my belief as to his mercenary views, it is a blessing 
that you were not united to him before this loss of property oc- 
curred, or yours might have been a miserable life ; he had no 
generous, noble affection for you, and such a union could not 
have been happy. Ah, you are weeping, darling ! Well, I do 
not object to tears ; they will relieve you ; only lay your dear 
head on my shoulder, and let me support you, and I wijl go on ; 
for I have had a deal to do, as you may imagine ; and now 
that the ice is once broken, as I may say, and you know the 
worst, it will be a great relief to me to unburden my heart to 
you." 

" Ah ! I ought to have borne all this heavy burden with you, 
my mother !" said Honour, sorrowfully. 

" All in good time, my dear child," returned her mother, 
speaking more cheerfully. " But you must not be cast down, 
for a new path of life seems opening to us ; but I will tell you 
of that presently ; there are other things which I must speak 
of first. When I saw that my annuity was gone, that we had 
lost those means which enabled us to live so handsomely and so 
independently, and with them all prospect of any after provision 
for you, and that, literally, we had nothing left but your poor 
godmother's money, I determined to give up our house at North- 
bridge, to which place, for many other reasons, as you say, it 
was undesirable for us to return. Mr. Boy dell Grainger took 
our house at once off my hands — you know he always admired 
it so much ; everything was sold by auction, and sold much 
better than I expected. Mr. Boydell Grainger bought many 
things which suited the house, and Mr. Woodley very kindly 
took the business management of everything on himself. 
Everybody was kind ; the Bellairs, the Walpoles, and the 
Woodleys wrote very kind letters to me. I shall show them 
all to you some day. 1 hardly knew that we had so many 
friends. Several of our poor neighbours bought little articles 
at the sale, because they said that they would have something 
which had belonged to the Mildmays. Poor Sally Randall has 
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the cat, and old Mrs. Miggs bought Dickey ; she paid fifteen 
shillings for him and the cage ; I could not have believed that 
she had so much money to spend ; but Mrs. Woodley says that 
the old lady is delighted with her purchase, and that Dickey 
hangs in her little parlour window between her red curtains, 
and looks quite smart ; but what affected me most of all was, 
that poor old Job Wood wrote to me here to say that if five- 
and-twenty pounds which he had saved would be of any service 
to us, we should have it, and he would never trouble us about 
it while he lived ; for he said, poor man, that nothing was too 
much which he could do for us ; and everybody was so anxious 
about you, darling ; and even the school-children, Mrs. Trim- 
mins said, spoke of you continually, and many of them cried 
when they heard that you were not coming back and would 
never teach them again." 

A sentiment of tender yet pleasing regret passed through the 
heart of Honour. " Poor, dear children !" she said, in a low 
voice, and her mother continued : — 

" Yes, dear, people were very kind ; and it was in the midst 
of all that trouble, some little consolation to see that there 
were kind and genuine hearts in the world ; nevertheless it was 
altogether a sad anxious time, as you may believe, ibr me, and 
you so ill." 

" But I am now well," interrupted Honour, raising her head 
from her mother's bosom, " and had I only known all this be- 
fore I should have roused myself. I only needed the motive. 
We women so often only need the motive to rouse ourselves, 
when without it we droop in sentimental sorrow, and are a 
burden to ourselves and others. You will see now, dearest 
mother that I am strong — now, with God's help, it is my turn 
to care for you — to work for you." 

" Yes," continued her mother, without replying to her 
daughter's words, " it was an anxious time, but I put my trust 
in God, and He, my darling, is ever a faithful friend ; He, I 
believe, will never forsake us. But I must now proceed with 
what I have further to communicate. One evening, when I 
was very much out of spirits, and all the more so because I was 
forced to keep everything to myself, I wrote to Mr. Wilbraham, 
and told him exactly how our affairs stood, and asked his ad- 
vice. I do not know exactly why I wrote to him, unless it was 
that your father had so high an opinion of him, and he knew 

2 
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our circumstances so well, and as it has turned out, I think I 
was right in so doing. He was then on the northern circuit, 
and my letter was sent after him, and lay somewhere for some 
little time before it reached him, so that I did not get his 
answer till about a fortnight ago. But even in this very delay 
there seems to me a providence, as I will tell you. It appears 
that after he left York, professional business took him to the 
residence of a friend of his, a Mr. El worthy, of Wast Hall, 
somewhere on the borders of Westmoreland. Now, as I said 
before, my letter reached him there, and as he and this Mr. 
El worthy seem to be old and confidential friends, as well as 
for other reasons, which I will tell you presently, it* contents 
were fully discussed between them. Mr. Wilbraham repre- 
sented this Mr. Elworthy to be a man of high character and 
great wealth, although of singularly secluded habits. He lives 
very quietly on his estate, and has devoted himself for many 
years, indeed since the death of his wife, to the improvement 
of his tenants and the poor people about him. He has very 
liberal and enlightened views on education, and having success- 
fully established a boy's school some years since on his estate, 
is about to establish one for girls also. He has built a school- 
house, to which is attached a cottage for the mistress ; he will 
pay a hundred a year, besides which there will be the house 
rent-free, with a garden, and a little croft for the keep of a 
cow." 

Honour sighed, and her mother remarking it, observed, " You 
think, my beloved, that this is very humble. It is so, no doubt, 
but for my part I have looked at it so long that I am accustomed 
to it ; nay, can even see something attractive in it. Mr. Wil- 
braham writes me that the cottage is extremely pretty ; the 
country round beautiful, and the people amongst whom we should 
live, simple and kind in their manners. There have beeu, of 
course, many applicants for the situation ; not a clergyman or 
dissenting minister for many miles round but has some candidate 
to recommend ; none however have come up to all his requirings ; 
for, as I have told you before, he has very exalted notions of 
what a teacher ought to be — even a teacher for the poor." 

Again Honour sighed ; and Mrs. Mildraay, without appearing 
to notice it, continued : — 

" Mr. Wilbraham laid my letter before him, warmly recom- 
mending you, dear Honour, and myself, and that so successfully 
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that Mr. Elworthy himself inclosed a letter in one from Mr. 
"Wilbraham, offering us the situation if we chose to accept it. 
Mr. Wilbraham, who writes in the kindest manner, and who I 
believe to be sincerely our friend, most strongly advises it ;" and 
here Mrs. Mildmay opened her desk^and taking out the two 
letters, put them in her daughter's hand. 

" Read them," said she, " and you shall decide. I have done 
nothing definite, for I wrote to both gentlemen, saying that it 
must rest with you entirely, and that as soon as you were 
sufficiently recovered, I would lay the proposal before you. 
Therefore, read them, my love, and I think you will agree with 
me that we ought to accept the offer ; for then, at all events, we 
shall have a little independence, although we may have to work 
for it, and that amongst strangers." 

Honour read the letters, and decided as her mother had already 
done. 



It was astonishing how little the loss of income seemed to af- 
fect the mind of the younger woman. The motive for exertion, 
as she herself had foretold, raised her above her former enfee- 
bling sorrows. No well-constituted mind can prostrate itself long 
before one idea ; it may be bowed to the dust for a time, but 
a reaction will take place, and it then raises itself with more 
than its ordinary force, as if to compensate itself for its late 
abasement. Honour's soul seemed now to breathe a purer and 
a more bracing atmosphere, and her whole being was as if 
renovated. 

It was soon settled that they should immediately remove to 
the north, and enter upon their new duties. There was, there- 
fore, no time to sit with folded hands and drooping head, pon- 
dering upon the painful past ; both mother and daughter, in 
the midst of occupations, looked, as it were, only upwards and 
onwards, and cheerfulness and hope, which had been strangers 
to them for many months, now again found entrance into their 
hearts, and began to beam upon their countenances. Mind and 
body were alike regaining health. 

At this wholesome point we must leave them, for the pres- 
ent, and return to that same April evening when we saw them 
first. 
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CHAPTER EL 

Whilst Mrs. Mildmay and her daughter were, on that same 
April evening, arranging their plans and discussing their future 
prospects, which were as new to Honour as they were unex- 
pected by her ; and whilst much thought was expended on the 
letter which was that same evening written to Mr. El worthy, 
accepting the situation of village school-mistress in Way land-dale, 
another family circle was gathered round their fireside tea- 
table, busy also with their future life, prospects, and plans, all 
tending towards this same Mr. Elworthy — towards this same 
Wayland-dale. 

This latter family party, which is met at Woodbury, a small 
country town in Warwickshire, has a very bright external as- 
pect. It consists of Mrs. Dutton, a handsome, middle-aged, and 
most respectable widow lady, and her four daughters. Of these 
four daughters, all handsome women, the two oldest are already 
married. 

Mrs. Dutton is a managing woman with a small income. 
Her husband held a government situation, which was obtained 
through the influence of a remote aristocratic cousin, among the 
collateral branches of whose family the name of Francis Dutton 
may be found in the peerage. After the death of her husband, 
Mrs. Dutton removed to Woodbury, his native place, and on his 
claims to rank, took a high position among the gentry of the 
neighbourhood. She visited a great deal ; her inclinations led 
her to this, as well as what she considered her duty towards 
her slenderly-portioned daughters. She dressed well, which she 
held also to be her duty to them, and in reward for her many 
maternal virtues, was marrying off her daughters as much to 
her own satisfaction as to the envy of her acquaintance. 

The business of Mrs. Dutton's life was, and had been for 
tome years, the marrying these daughters. She had the natu- 
ral solicitude of a mother on this subject, besides which, she 
entered into all the joys, fears, excitements, and final triumphs 
of her daughters' courtships with the deepest interest, living 
over in them her own youthful days. The history of each 
daughter's heart was to her like a new novel, in which the 
reader is willing to be plunged into the deepest seas of imcer- 
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tainty and bewilderment, so that the heroine is but rewarded 
at last by marrying the richest of all her suitors. 

Of the marriages of the elder daughters a word must be 
said. Mr. Beauchamp, the husband of the eldest, although 
merely a surgeon, had an extensive country practice, and made 
a large income, and it was through him that Mr. Cartwright, 
the husband of the second daughter, had been introduced to the 
family. Mr. Cartwright was only one remove from a baronet- 
cy, and though he was — even Mrs. Dutton was obliged secretly 
to confess it — a coarse-minded man, and though his wife was 
not happy, yet these were only flaws in the matrimonial prize, 
which, as she averred, never was perfect, never came up alto- 
gether a prize. So she talked proudly of her " daughter Cart- 
wright's carriage," and of " her son-in-law, Mr. Cartwright, 
the nephew of Sir Peter," and looked forward to the time when 
her other daughters, Natalie and Ellinor — " the pretty Ellinor 
Dutton," as she was called, might furnish her with other means 
of self-exaltation. 

And now the pretty Ellinor was sought in marriage. Alas ! 
poor Mrs. Dutton ! she was considerably disappointed on this 
occasion. Ellinor, who was so pretty, was wooed and willing 
to be won by no person of more elevated rank or station than 
the uew young partner in the old law firm of Cheatham and 
Bragg, solicitors of Woodbury. Mrs. Dutton made resistance 
for some time, but Mr. Cartwright overruled her objections ; he 
decidedly favoured the match ; and the pretty Ellinor was in- 
vited to spend a week at Fircoates, the residence of the Cart- 
wrights, where Mr. Frederick Horrocks, the young lawyer, came 
to dine very frequently. When Ellinor, therefore, returned 
home, it was soon understood that Mrs. Dutton must give her 
consent ; and accordingly the family party of which I spoke 
was assembled this same bright April evening to meet the gen- 
tleman for the first time as Ellinor' s accepted lover. 

I have spoken of Mrs. Dutton's daughters as being slenderly 
portioned : that is true ; and yet, had this lady had twenty 
daughters instead of four, she would soon have married them / 
all, and married them well, according to the world's opinion. 
The reason of this was that the whole world believed, on her 
confident assurance, that they would inherit the large property 
of their Uncle Elworthy, in the North of England. The good 
people of Woodbury, therefore, always spoke of Mrs. Dutton's 
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daughters as heiresses, and as such the attentions and the kind- 
nesses which they received from- everybody were untold ; they 
had presents without end ; they were invited to every party 
and pic-nic which took place throughout the year ; they were 
courted, admired, and flattered ; in short, they were the most 
popular young ladies in Woodbury. 

So confident was the public opinion with regard to the 
golden prospects of the Duttons, that even tradespeople, who 
would not have trusted a poor, honest man's daughter to the 
amount of twenty shillings, vied with each other as to who 
should have the largest amount in his books against them. 
And although the bills for Mrs. Cartwright's wedding-clothes 
were not yet paid, yet it would be very edifying to see how as- 
siduously everybody would press wedding purchases upon Mrs. 
Dutton, as soon as it was generally known that the pretty Elli- 
nor was to be married to Mr. Horrocks, the new partner in the 
old firm of Cheatham and Bragg — Mr. Bragg having retired 
with a hundred thousand pounds, as it was said. 

The advent of Mr. Frederick Horrocks, with his handsome 
person and popular manners, as one who was henceforth to di- 
vide profits with old Cheatham, caused, some six months before, 
a vast excitement in Woodbury, especially among the mothers 
and daughters there. It might indeed be said, in scarcely a 
metaphorical sense, that he was received by the ladies with open 
arms. He was immediately as popnlar as the Duttons them- 
selves. Mr. Cheatham gave dinners to introduce him to the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and these dinners, of course, 
led to a great deal of visiting and gaiety, in which, as a natural 
consequence, the Duttons, and the Beauchamps, and the Cart- 
wrights were included. 

Mr. Cartwright, whose property had been, one way and 
another, in the hands of Messrs. Cheatham and Bragg, for 
many a long year, showed very early a decided intention of 
favoring the young solicitor, and, as I have said, a prodigious 
intimacy grew up between them, under the fostering care of 
which Ellinor's love-affair prospered immensely. 

But before the little world of Woodbury began even to gos- 
sip about the pretty Ellinor Dutton and Mr. Frederick Horrocks, 
that young man, who was greatly elated by his new prospects, 
was for ja time considerably perplexed by an old love-engage- 
ment into which he now persuaded himself he had entered very 
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unadvisedly. True, Miss Mildmay loved him— at one time he 
believed that he loved her. 

" What fools young men are !" exclaimed he to himself, when 
he now recalled his passionate vows and protestations, and be- 
thought himself of all the ardent letters he had written. He 
thought, too, heartless young man though he was, how good, 
and sweet, and lovely was Honour, and how little she deserved 
such treatment, how little she expected it. For the moment 
he was almost staggered. Then, on the other hand, the gaieties 
of Woodbury, the golden prospects of the Duttons, the fascina- 
tions of the pretty Ellinor, the unmistakable purport of Mr. 
Cartwright's friendship, operated like magic upon him, loosen- 
ing, as it were, every old bond — and he resolved to be free. 
And though he should be a villain, and though he should break 
the heart of Honour Mildmay, and though it was a case for a 
duel or for an action for breach of promise of marriage, yet 
many a man was a villain, and Honour had neither father nor 
brother to call him out ; nor were she and her mother the peo- 
ple to make the affair public in a court of law. No ! on all 
those points he was safe. The question lay between himself 
and his conscience : it hung, as it were, in a balance. Miss 
Mildmay had property, but she was no heiress ; she was quite 
as lovely as Ellinor Dutton, but then she was no heiress ; the 
question hung, as I said, in a balance. At length it became 
suddenly decided. The dubious state of Messrs. Harriman and 
Payne's affairs was one of those professional secrets which was 
confided to Mr. Frederick Horrocks soon after he became asso- 
ciated in this law-firm. With the ruin of Harriman and Payne, 
which the lawyers considered to be inevitable, Honour Mildmay 
and her mother would become penniless. 

Therefore, before this great commercial bankruptcy was 
dreamed of by the public, the true woman's heart of poor Hon- 
our Mildmay received a deep wound. Her lover, without 
assigning any reason, excepting a parade of his own unworthi- 
ness, of which he professed himself to have been long aware, 
begged to restore to her the faith she had plighted to him. The 
blow was like that of a thunderbolt. Pride, and wounded affec- 
tion, nevertheless, sustained her for the moment. The plighted 
troth, so unworthily bestowed, was retaken with apparent 
equanimity, but then she sank prostrate, and to her agonized 
and outraged feelings, death alone seemed her refuge. 
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If the Bellairs, and the Walpoles, and the Woodleys — friends 
of the Mildmays at Northbridgfe — were full of indignation at 
the false-hearted ness of Frederick Horrocks, who, like Honour, 
was a native of their town, though he had of late years lived 
in London, still his uncle, who had brought him up, was a man 
of considerable consequence in the place, and as he did not 
seriously resent his nephew's breach of faith, neither did they 
quarrel with him on that account. The Bellairs, the Walpoles, 
and the Woodleys visited with the Horrocks as usual, satisfying 
themselves by showing an increase of personal kindness to Mrs. 
Mildmay and her daughter, during the short time they remain- 
ed there, and by remarking whenever the subject was mentioned 
among themselves, " Poor Honour Mildmay ! she was shame- 
fully used by Frederick Horrocks ; and if she had had a brother 
he would not have dared to have done so. But, however, he 
was not worthy of her, and that is one consolation." 

It is always easy for mere lookers-on to console themselves 
for other people's troubles, even those of their best friends. Still 
Mrs. Mildmay and her daughter saw nothing but kindness on 
their countenances and in the behaviour of those who surrounded 
them, and leaving Northbridge as they did soon after, in con- 
sequence of Honour's illness, they took with them no sentiment 
but that of the earnest sympathy of their friends ; and the letters 
which Mrs. Mildmay afterwards received from them, on the loss 
of her property, only tended to strengthen this belief. 

These circumstances occurring however at least a hundred 
and fifty miles from Woodbury were wholly unknown to the 
good people there. Frederick Horrocks came amongst them 
from London as a young bachelor with a heart at his own dis- 
posal. He said that he was free; Mr. Cartwright began to 
manoeuvre, the little town began to talk, and in an astonishingly 
short time the pretty Ellinor and all her family were impatient 
for the proposal. As a matter of course it came. 

It had been made in form to the mother this morning — it was 
a mere form, for they all understood one another ; and now, on 
this particular evening, Mr. Frederick Horrocks drinks tea with 
the Dutton family for the first time, as the openly accepted 
lover of the pretty Ellinor. The married daughters were there. 
The two husbands were to come later in the evening, although 
it was possible that they might not come at all, for Mr. Beau- 
champ was very little at home, and Mr. Cartwright seldom went 
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where his wife was, least of all to her mother's, to whom he 
had very early ceased to show any regard, the cause of which 
coolness will he mentioned afterwards ; nevertheless, Mrs. Dut- 
ton continued to behave to him as the most amiable of mothers- 
in-law, speaking of him invariably as her " son-in-law Mr. 
Cart wright/' and magnifying his prospective advantages from 
his uncle Sir Peter, and most religiously shutting her eyes 
against all his defects. He would not, indeed, have been at all 
expected to-night excepting on account of Frederick Horrocks* 
visit ; Mrs. Cartwright spoke, therefore, confidently of her hus- 
band's coming, and Mrs. Dutton had lobster salad for supper, 
which was a favourite dish with that gentleman. 

The tea was now ready ; the water bubbling in the hand- 
some urn, and the silver tea service on the best tray, while the 
table was covered with cakes and muffins, and marmalade, and 
the most delicate bread and butter ; for though it was but a 
family party, yet the occasion was rather ceremonial. 

Mrs. Dutton wore one of the best of her many best silk gowns, 
and had a profusion of white French satin ribbon on her cap. 
She looked really handsome as she sat, tall and gracious, in her 
large crimson chair, with her feet on a footstool, watching her 
yet unmatrimonially-engaged daughter Natalie, preparing tea. 

At that moment the door opened, and E Hi nor, with her long, 
dark - ringlets drooping to her bosom, entered the room leaning 
on her lover's arm. The two young people had been walking 
together in the garden, for the evening at Woodbury had been 
as warm And splendid as at Hastings, and they seemed now to 
bring into the room with them a feeling of fresh air. 

" Well, my love," said Mrs. Dutton to Ellinor, when they 
were all seated at the table, " have you told Mr. Horrocks about 
your uncle Elworthy ?" 

" Not one syllable," said Ellinor, laughing. 

" Naughty girl !" replied her mother. 

" I thought we could do it so much better altogether," said 
Ellinor. " Caroline can tell about her visit, which was so 
comical ; and you, mamma, must tell Frederick about that hor- 
rid Mr. Richard Elworthy. I never can bear his name ! All 
I shall tell is, that our revered uncle Elworthy is an eccentric 
old man, as cross as possible ; that he has a great rambling 
estate consisting of peat-bog and stony sheep-walks in Wayland- 
dale ; that the climate there is so bad thafc, ^wteoLVm^k^ss^ 
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last, it rained for a whole three weeks without ceasing ; that 
there are horrid caves and ' pots/ as they are called, in the 
neighbourhood of Wast-Wayland, which is where he lives, 
and that he makes everybody gd and see them, as if they 
were the most beautiful things in creation ; that the people 
there are as rude as savages, and do nothing but knit, both men 
and women, and that our excellent uncle has schools where he 
tries to civilize them, and where he takes you every other day ; 
and that I never was so tired in all my life as when I was there 
last ; and mamma was obliged to set off and come away before 
her visit was ended, lest, as she said, I should affront him, but 
in reality because she was as tired as I was." 

" Nonsense !" said Mrs. Dutton, laughing. " You must not 
believe a word she says, Mr. Horrocks. My brother Elworthy 
is a fine original character, and the most benevolent man living ; 
not one of your alms-giving philanthropists, but one who has the 
real well-being of the poor about him at heart, and who spends 
a deal of money to promote it ; though I must confess that many 
of his schemes are chimerical, as is often the case with your 
poetical-minded reformers, and Mr. Elworthy is one of these." 

" Only think !" exclaimed Ellinor, interrupting her mother, 
" of his benevolence towards his savages being so great as to 
make him try to persuade mamma, after Emma's marriage, to 
take Natalie and me to manage his girl's school for him ! I never 
heard of such a thing ! And if it had not been our uncle 
Elworthy' s scheme, how affronted we should all have been !" 

" You silly child !" returned her mother, " when I get you 
all off my hands, I'll go and manage his school for him. There 
is nothing that I should like better than to be settled down for 
the remainder of my life in that beautiful place. It is really a 
noble estate, Mr. Horrocks !" said she, " and such shooting ! 
With my brother-in-law's management, he must have at least 
seven or eight thousand a year, and the old tenants live on at 
mere nominal rents. However, he does not spend much, so that 
what is lost on the one hand is saved on the other, and it will 
be all the better for my girls one of these days. It is a beauti- 
ful place, Mr. Horrocks, quite a little territory, for nearly the 
whole of Wayland-dale belongs to him. The upper part of this 
dale is called Wast-Wayland ; and there, on elevated ground, 
stands the house, Wast Hall. It would be a very fine place if 
it were kept up, but he only occupies a part of it ; the princi- 
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pal rooms have been shut ever since his wife's death — in fact, 
have never been finished. The situation of the Hall is very 
striking, as I said. Behind it, and screening it from the north, 
lies a high hill called Hibblethwaite Fell, on the foot, as it were, 
of which stands Wast Hall. This Hibblethwaite Fell may be 
considered less as the termination of the hills which inclose the 
valley, than as the majestic commencement of a wild district 
which runs northward from this point, consisting of savage glens 
and black rocky moorland, in the depths of which lie caves, and 
that wild druidical scenery of which Mr. Elworthy is so fond, 
and to which, as Ellinor says, he drags all his visitors, poor 
man, without any mercy. But as to Way land-dale itself, if you 
know anything of the Yorkshire dales in general, you will 
know what it is, only that Wayland is perhaps the most se- 
cluded, as it is certainly the loveliest of them ail. I am some- 
what of an enthusiast," said Mrs. Dutton, apologetically ; " if I 
was an artist, I should certainly be a landscape painter, and 
Way land-dale would furnish beautiful subjects for my pencil. 
There is the beck, as they call it, that is the rocky stream wind- 
ing along the bottom, with its lesser tributaries collected from 
the peaty morasses on the fell-heads, as they are called, and 
which run gurgling down the broken stony sides of the hills, 
bordered with alders and ash trees, and which, as in most of 
these dales, form the boundary lines of proprietorship, each farm 
being inclosed between gill and gill — for these little streams, in 
the dialect of that country, are called gills ; but as Mr. Elwor- 
thy owns the greater part of the Dale, this division has refer- 
ence only to the tenants. I know all the people in the Dale, 
for I made a point of becoming in some measure personally ac- 
quainted with them ; but I cannot say that I like them much. 
Their manners are simple and very old-fashioned. I should 
think the most primitive in the kingdom, and their dialect some- 
thing like the Lowland Scotch. Mr. Elworthy calls the dia- 
lect pure English, and has I believe studied it very much — he 
has a great turn that way. But the people, with all their sim- 
plicity, have a vast amount of cunning in them, and have found 
out the way of imposing dreadfully on poor Mr. Elworthy." 

Mr. Frederick Horrocks, who was really interested in hearing 
of one, from whom he hoped to derive a great advantage at 
some future time, requested Mrs. Dutton to give him the history 
of this their excellent relative. 
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Mrs. Dutton had pleasure in gratifying him, for there was 
nothing which she liked better than speaking of Mr. Elworthy 
and the Wast-Wayland property. 

" The grandfather of the present Mr. Elworthy/ 1 said she, 
beginning in true historic style, " had two sons, William and 
Richard. William, the eldest, the father of our Mr. Elworthy, 
inherited the Wayland-dale property, where he continued to 
reside till his death ; Richard, the second son, like the prodigal 
of the gospel, took the portion which fell to his share and went 
to London. He was a born spendthrift; married, somewhat 
late in life, a woman without property ; died and left a son, his 
only child, penniless. In the mean time, his brother William 
was left a widower also, with an only son, our Mr. Elworthy, 
who came early in the possession of his property. As I have 
said, he was a man of a most noble and generous heart, and 
very impulsive by nature ; therefore, no sooner was he master 
of his own large property than he sent to London for his penni- 
less cousin, who, his mother being also dead, was friendless as 
well as poor, and adopted him almost as a son, or as a younger 
brother. It was very noble of him ; but, as it turned out, the 
most unfortunate thing he could have done. He was bred to 
the law, and is, I am told, a very clever lawyer, but worthless 
and unprincipled ; one of those men who, with considerable 
talent, yet turn it to no good account. Oh ! he is a very bad 
man ; you will have much to hear about him, I fear." 

" Richard Elworthy ?" inquired Frederick, interrupting her ; 
" is he called Elworthy Elworthy ?" 

" The very same !" said Mrs. Dutton. " Only think of the 
arrogance, the foolish assumption of his being called Richard 
Elworthy Elworthy ! It provokes me !" said she. 

" I know something of him," said Frederick Horrocks ; " he 
is of the Middle Temple ; everybody knows him ; a black-haired 
man, with very white teeth, who has the most astonishing 
amount of antiquarian knowledge — nay, indeed, has knowledge 
of every kind ; is member of I don't know how many learned 
societies, and is always going to dine with some lord or other, 
and asks you to lend him half-a-crown for cab fare, as he has 
forgotten his purse. I have seen him. He is a clever fellow, 
but a worthless scoundrel. I know that he has great expecta- 
tions from somebody. So he then is -the' famous heir-at-law of 
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which Mr. Cheatham has spoken ?" said Frederick Horrocks, as 
if thinking to himself. 

" But Mr. Cheatham does not believe that there is any 
chance of his having the property?" remarked Mrs. Dutton, 
with undisguised impatience. 

" No, certainly not !" returned Horrocks ; " but I cannot 
help being so astonished. I have heard this Richard Elworthy 
himself speak of it ; everybody who has been with him for only 
half an hour has heard the same. Would you believe it ? he 
carries a pocket map of the property about with him, and has 
contrived to gull Jews and money-lenders out of their gold by 
his pretended claims of heirship ; I know not how many post- 
obits he has not abroad. But, my dear lady," said he, address- 
ing Mrs. Dutton in a very business-like tone, and with the in- 
tention of persuading every one of his entire disinterestedness, 
" this man ts, unquestionably, the heir-at-law, is he not ? 
Would he not take every farthing, if Mr. Elworthy died without 
will, or if the property descends alone to heirs male ?" 

" That it does not !" said Mrs. Dutton, eagerly ; " my hus- 
band saw the title-deeds before his sister's marriage, at the time 
her settlement was made ; and, besides, I have heard Mr. El- 
worthy say so himself, times without end ; and I have heard 
him say, quite as often, that Richard Elworthy shall never pos- 
sess one farthing of his property ; and he has good reasons for 
this. I know very well how his property is to be disposed of ; 
I therefore make myself as easy as if we had, or as if my daugh- 
ters had, possession already. Mr. Elworthy is a most conscien- 
tious man, with a great deal of that feudal feeling towards his 
tenants and dependants which made the old baron a father and 
friend, rather than lord and master, to his inferiors. Oh ! he is 
a very unusual character, Mr. Horrocks, and one which you 
will know how to appreciate : a very superior character is he ! 
who could not leave his old, respectable tenantry in the hands, 
and to the mercy of an unprincipled wretch like his cousin 
Richard, to whom, independently of other causes of dissatisfac- 
tion, he always attributed the death of his wife !" 

" You amaze me !" said Frederick Horrocks ; " pray, pro- 
ceed ; how could her death be attributable to this man ?" 

" Oh ! it is a long history,'* said Mrs. Dutton, " and quite a 
tragedy, I assure you ; and so dotingly fond of her as he was ! 
But I don't feel equal to telling it to-night i you shall Ua&x it 
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on some other occasion. But it was a terrible thing ! You 
know she was my husband's sister, and he, too, was greatly 
attached to her, for she was a beautiful woman — Ellin or is 
reckoned to be very like her. Poor Mr. Elworthy's mind was 
so much affected by her loss that he shut himself up for a long 
time and would see nobody but the nurse and the baby that 
she left. It was the general opinion that my husband must 
give up his appointment — we were living in London then — and 
remove to Waylaud-dale to take charge of the property for him. 
It was what we were quite willing to do, for we would have 
made any sacrifice to have served him. However he preferred 
keeping the management in his own hands, and it was better 
that he did so, for the exertion that was requisite, both of mind 
and body, was good for him. But, between you and me, he never 
has thoroughly recovered the full tone of his mind since, and 
hence, like the Catholic with his penance, he is, and has been for 
years, striving to put away the memory of this woe, and to atone 
for faultiness in his own character at the time, by establishing 
schools and doing so very much for the people about him. 
Beautiful traits these are of character, I grant you, and in poor, 
dear Mr. Elworthy's case, they are particularly so, because by 
nature he was proud, somewhat imperious, and extremely hasty 
in temper. However, as I was saying, he preferred managing 
his property, although he felt my husband's offer most grate- 
fully, and he told him some years afterwards, that he had made 
his will, leaving the whole of his property to himself and his 
children, whom he looked upon as his own blood relations. They 
were, in fact, the nearest relations of his wife, and he knew, he 
said, that this disposition of the property would be in accordance 
with her wishes. His health was greatly shattered by her 
death, and he became subject to that terrible heart-complaint 
which will one day remove him. This circumstance rendered 
it additionally incumbent on him to prevent, by will, his prop- 
erty descending to Richard Elworthy ; my husband was, there- 
fore, requested by the physician to inform Mr. Elworthy of the 
fatal nature of his complaint. It was a painful duty, but he 
did it. Mr. Elworthy, however, was aware of his own danger ; 
he told my husband, with the utmost calmness, that he was so, 
that death had no terrors for him, that he should henceforth live 
as if in his daily presence, and with regard to the future disposi- 
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tion of his property gave him solemnly to understand what I 
have told you. 

" It is my firm conviction," continued Mrs. Button, after a 
considerable pause, and now speaking the long-cherished wishes 
of her heart, "that he will not be a long-lived man. He 
has hardly attained middle-life, it is true, but then he is ex- 
tremely imprudent. He is an ardent sportsman, and walks im- 
mense distances in his shooting excursions, which is the worst 
thing for him. But he is, poor man, very obstinate on the sub- 
ject of his health, which is not unusual in such cases." 

" Henry left him a prescription when we were there last," 
said Mrs. Beauchamp, " and laid down a system for him as 
regarded regimen and exercise, but he was so dreadfully angry 
about it, that I begged him to leave him to himself." 

"Do tell Frederick about your wedding visit, Caroline," 
said Ellinor, " and of all the sins that you and Henry com- 
mitted." 

" Nonsense, child ! how can you be so foolish," interposed 
Mrs. Dutton, who disliked the idea of representing Mr. £1 wor- 
thy as capable of being offended by her daughters ; " ydu, all 
of you, owe love and obedience to your uncle ; he stands in the 
place of a second father to you ; I always regard him as such, 
and consult him on every important affair. There is the letter, 
Mr. H or rocks," said she, pointing to a sealed letter on the 
chimney-piece, ". which I have written to inform him of your 
proposals for Ellinor, and I repeat to you now, what I said be- 
fore, that if he knows of any valid objection to this connection, 
it must be given up, for I will never give my consent if Mr. 
Elworthy withholds his." 

" mamma, how can he ?" exclaimed Ellinor, gazing with 
beaming eyes on her lover. 

The lover made no reply ; he was questioning with himself 
whether this Mr. Elworthy could possibly know anything of 
his broken faith to Honour Mildmay ; it was an unpleasant 
cogitation, but he said, in a manner which appeared perfectly 
natural, " I have heard that he is a man of a wayward and arbi- 
trary temper. I shall therefore be cruelly anxious till his 
reply arrives." 

" You need not fear him in this case," said Mrs. Cartwright, 
whose domestic unhappiness made her temper unamiable. " He 
will neither give his consent nor withhold VX *, Ykfc -w^. \\»N. ^ 
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he did when mamma wrote to him about Caroline's marriage 
and mine ; he will say that, as he had no part in bringing us 
up he can have none in giving us away. I believe he has a 
stereotyped blank which he fills up on these occasions ; he will 
conclude by offering his good wishes, and sending a couple of 
hundred pounds for wedding-finery. That's what he'll do, and 
mamma expects nothing more formidable." 

" A capital uncle ! a very good uncle, on my faith !" said 
Frederick Horrocks, laughing ; " such a letter as that will quite 
satisfy us, will it not.. Ellinor ?" 

Mrs. Dutton, who saw that, from some cause or other, her 
daughter Cartwright was out of humour, and who feared that 
she might, as she did sometimes, say something which was un- 
desirable to be heard, resolved to take possession of the subject 
herself, and therefore, again addressing Frederick Horrocks, she 
began : — 

" You spoke just now of our relative being a man of way- 
ward and arbitrary temper ; probably Mr. Cheatham may have 
spoken of him as such. Naturally he was so, as I told you ; 
naturally he was a man of the most violent and uncontrollable 
temper. Poor man ! this was the cause of great suffering and 
sorrow to him. And as we are on the subject, and as neither 
Mr. Cartwright nor Mr. Beauchamp make their appearance, 
we will have the tea-things removed, draw round the fire, and 
I will tell you about it, as shortly as I can, and by the 
time I have done, the gentlemen will no doubt be here for 
supper." 

When the little family group were seated in great comfort 
on the sofa, and on low easy chairs, round the fire — Mrs. Dut- 
ton continued : — 

" I said that Mr. Elworthy was naturally of a violent tem- 
per ; he was so, but is very different now. He is now an 
amiable recluse — a recluse by the force of circumstances, rather 
than by any natural aversion to society. But I must give you 
a little idea of some passages in his life. 

"The Dutton family, that is to say, my late husband's 
family, old Mr. and Mrs. Dutton and their daughter, then about 
twenty, were in Paris when Mr. Elworthy first made their ac- 
quaintance. The daughter was very handsome, was considered, 
indeed, the handsomest English girl in Paris ; and as her 
father was known to be a wealthy man, she had, of course, a 
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great many suitors. Among the rest were Mr. Elworthy and a 
Mr. Chinnery, a young lawyer, who was most desperately in 
love with her, and who was favoured by her father ; she, how- 
ever, preferred Mr. Elworthy, and, of course, it was soon set- 
tled that they were to be married. 

" The Duttons were exceedingly gay people, and their life 
in Paris was as delightful as it was possible to be. It was 
fixed that they were to remain in Paris through the winter, to 
be married in the spring, and then return to England. It was 
rather singular, perhaps, but Mr. Chinnery, though a discarded 
lover, still continued his intimacy with the family ; and when, 
from some cause or other which I do not remember, but which 
is altogether unimportant, they removed to Cassel, he followed 
them there. 

" It is probable that Mr. Elworthy, who was a man of quick 
resentment and hasty temper, grew jealous of Chinnery's famil- 
iar intercourse with his bride, but to that I cannot speak cer- 
tainly ; this, however, is certain, a quarrel ensued between them, 
a duel was fought in which Chinnery was wounded, and El- 
worthy was obliged to fly because the German police were at 
that time very severe against any breach of the peace, espe- 
cially by foreigners. Ellinor Dutton, who had a great deal of 
spirit as well as beauty, resented the part which Elworthy had 
taken : the marriage for the time was broken off, and shortly 
after she and her family returned to England. 

" However, I suppose," continued Mrs. Dutton, smiling on 
her auditors, and more particularly on her daughter and her 
lover : " that true lovers can never be parted, they must come 
together in the end. You know that all good love stories end 
in marriage, and this case was no exception to the rule. They 
were true lovers, sure enough, and Mr. Elworthy, though he 
did fight a duel, and though he, perhaps, was jealous of his un- 
happy rival, was a man full of the most generous sentiments, 
and, therefore, some six or eight months afterwards they were 
married, and the love-romance of their life came to an end. 

" Mr. Elworthy was passionately attached to his wife. In- 
deed, I never knew a married couple so entirely happy — so 
entirely devoted to each other. She was very fond also of her 
brother, my late husband, and I have got a packet of her letters 
which I found tied up and labelled, for he was a most method- 
ical man, among poor, dear Mr. DuttoXk?* ^tt^st&. W^tsr^ 
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them, of course, when they were received, but after their deaths 
— for, poor thing, she died before him — I went through them 
all again, and I never read anything more affecting. She had 
the gift of writing beautiful letters even on the most trifling 
subjects, and these are full of little, simple, touching incidents 
of their daily life ; they describe her home and the people she 
lived among ; she would give a grace and an interest to every- 
thing ; she was, in short, a creature full of genius. In these 
letters she speaks also of my children, and calls them her dar- 
lings, for she had been married three or four years before she 
had any prospect of becoming a mother. In one of them she 
says how much she wished to have one of my children to bring 
up as her own. My Ellinor, who was born soon after this mar- 
riage, was baptised Maria, but, to please her she was christened, 
when two years old, Ellinor, by which name she was ever after 
called. 

" My brother El worthy has seen all these letters ; for I was 
sure he would like to know what were her feelings towards 
those young people who will become his heirs ; not that he 
needs anything to prompt or strengthen his affections for them, 
but because it could not fail of gratifying him to see her senti- 
ments so fully and beautifully expressed. 

" At the time of their marriage, and indeed until the very 
year of her death, they lived at an old rambling place, like an 
old manor house, half way down a valley, standing in a recess 
of the hills among old sycamore and fir-trees ; you never saw 
such a romantic spot. It is still standing, and let now as a 
farm-house. This was the old family residence of the Elworthys, 
from the time of one of the Edwards or Henrys — I don't know 
which. Soon after his marriage he pulled down an old house 
on the Wast-Wayland estate, which was a purchase in his 
father's time, and as I told you, at the foot of Hibblethwaite, 
looking over a lovely little lake, called Wast-water, stands the 
new house, Wast Hall, which he built for himself, and to which 
they removed the very year of his wife's death, and indeed be- 
fore it was completed. 

" Happy, however, as was Mrs. Elworthy in her married 
life, there was yet a little drawback, and this was no other than 
that very Richard Elworthy Elworthy, of whom we have been 
speaking. Even after his cousin's marriage, in the absence of 
children, he regarded himself as the heir of the property ; his 
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home still continued to be with them whenever he was away 
from London, and some way or other he contrived to do a deal 
of mischief. I cannot tell how it was ; I never knew, nor wish 
to know ; only this is certain ; he was treated with just severity, 
I doubt not, by Mr. Elworthy, who had early learned the base- 
ness of his nature, and that it was a serpent whom he had fos- 
tered in his bosom ; but she, poor thing, with the kindest heart 
alive, and knowing, as she did, how violent was the temper of 
her husband when excited, became an intercessor for him, con- 
cealed his faults, perhaps, or perhaps never believed in them, 
for she was the soul of purity herself. 

" A nature like that of Richard Elworthy's would only abuse 
connivance or indulgence. One day a dreadful quarrel occurred 
between Mr. Elworthy and Richard. Poor Mrs. Elworthy, 
who was near her confinement — the confinement of her first 
child— endeavoured, as she always did, to be a peace-maker 
between them." 

At this moment an interruption occurred in Mrs. Dutton's 
narrative : a loud knock at the door, a bustle in the hall, and 
Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Beauchamp were come. They came 
together — Mr. Cartwright in wonderfully good humour, which 
produced an instantaneous effect on his wife. Supper was 
ordered in ; the lobster-salad was pronounced excellent, and 
Mrs. Dutton was in her glory. 

The ladies told the gentlemen that they had been talking 
all evening of poor, dear Mr. Elworthy ; they feared Frederick 
Horrocks must be tired of the subject. 

" I had just got to that dreadful quarrel," said Mrs. Dutton, 
" between him and Richard Elworthy." 

" There have been so many dreadful quarrels," said Mr. 
Beauchamp, laughing. 

" But I mean that fatal one," returned she. 

" Ah, poor man !" said Mr. Beauchamp again, " if he had 
not learned to curb that extreme.excitability of temper, he would 
have been dead long ago. Nevertheless," added he, with the 
grave authority of a medical man, " that disease of the heart 
will kill him. He will be found dead in his chair, or his bed, 
one of these days." 

Mr. Cartwright then related how he had walked with him 
twenty miles across the moors without pausing, one hot day in 
September, but that at last he had turned restive, and would 
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stop for the night at a farm-house, where there was nothing to 
be had but milk and oat-cake. 

'• You might have been the death of him !" said Mr. Beau- 
champ, who was really a good-hearted man. " I would not 
have done as much on any account. If you'll only wait pa- 
tiently, he will die one of these days " 

" Pray do not talk so, my dear Mr. Beauchamp," said Mrs. 
Button ; " I cannot bear to hear it !" 

Excellent Mrs. Dutton ! Yet she had herself often built 
beautiful castles in the air, based on this same disease of the 
heart, which was to leave her worthy relative dead in his bed 
or chair one of these days. Everybody knew that she did so, 
although she outwardly expressed many a hope that his sad 
complaint would spare him many a long year to the full enjoy- 
ment of his beautiful property, She often said that there was 
nothing in this world that she should like better than to end her 
own days in Wayland-dale ; she said that the air there agreed 
so wonderfully well with her, and that when all her daughters 
were married, she should want exactly that amount of occupa- 
tion which a country life would afford her. It was remarkable 
also, that she never seemed to think of any of her children en- 
joying this charming country life with her. No, she always 
said, Henry would not give up his practice ; Mr. Cartwright — 
nobody called him James — could not be expected to leave his 
own beautiful property, and of course, it would be much more 
to Frederick Horrocks' interest to stick to his profession : when 
Natalie married it would be the same with her husband, no 
doubt ; so of course, all the actual enjoyment of the Wayland- 
dale property was to be Mrs. Dutton's, and nobody else's. 

Poor lady ! if such were her intentions, she reckoned with- 
out her hosts. The Wayland-dale property would have been an 
apple of discord, indeed, if it had fallen among these expectant 
heirs. 

Mrs. Dutton's communicatioifs to her intended son-in-law 
were very satisfactory. It must not, however, be supposed that 
they were at all new to him — the main fact, the confidently 
expected heirship of the Miss Duttons to their uncle's fine prop- 
erty — was well known to him ; the minor detail was of very 
secondary importance. One idea, however, had suggested itself 
to him, as it had done to other people ; namely : suppose, after 
all, that Mr. Elworthy should marry again ? It was not im- 
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possible ; he had hardly attained middle age, although it was 
a notable fact that the Duttons always spoke of him as an " old 
gentleman,' ' or as their " dear old uncle." They wished to 
persuade themselves that he was old. He was also apparently 
hale, and strong, and active, and likely enough for life, spite of 
that affection of the heart, the danger of which they would so 
willingly have magnified, at all events in imagination. Now 
this being the real state of the case, where was the Duttons' 
chance any more than the chance of Richard El worthy El wor- 
thy, provided he married again and had direct heirs ? Frederick 
Horrocks did not put this important question to Mrs. Dutton 
herself, but he put it before he made his proposals for her daugh- 
ter, not only to the wise old lawyer Cheatham, but to other 
parties equally disinterested, some of whom knew Mr. Elworthy 
personally, and all agreed that he would not marry ; that he 
was not at all a marrying man, and that if Mrs. Dutton would 
only have gone with her daughters and looked after his schools, 
and could have been contented with the simple, secluded life 
that he led, they might have had a home in Wayland-dale, at 
"Wast Hall itself, and literally have come into possession of the 
place during his life. That, at least, was what people said. 

But good Mrs. Dutton, she had walked according to her own 
wisdom, which was to get her daughters well married. It was 
very natural ; nobody could blame her ; certainly not Mr. 
Elworthy. But as to his marrying, people were quite sure that 
he was the last man in the world to marry again, and quite 
sure that the Miss Duttons would be his heirs. 

Very satisfactory was this universal opinion. Mr. Frederick 
Horrocks, therefore, proposed for the pretty Ellinor Dutton, her 
uncle's favourite, it was said, the one who bore the name of his 
beloved wife, and, as we know, he was accepted. 



CHAPTER III. 



"We must now glance into a melancholy room in Clement's Inn, 
on a dreary morning in January. The room was ill-furnished 
and dirty, and its present occupant, Richard Elworthy Eb«crc.tVvv 
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who writes himself barrister-at-law, has just finished his noon* 
day toilet. The earlier hours of the morning, which he spent in 
bed, were occupied by a female, who calls herself his wife, in 
various preparations for this toilet. She was a thin, haggard, 
and anxious-looking woman, whose countenance bore traces of 
former beauty, and still retained that clear, blooming complexion 
which belongs to a wholesome country life, and which will often 
remain, amid want and squalor, as the" early- taught prayer of 
childhood clings to the memory when the crimes of life seem to 
have blotted out even the very consciousness of God. 

Richard Elworthy's toilet was now complete. He was now 
appareled in his best attire, although the boots which he wore, 
as well as sundry of his other garments, had been mended with, 
black thread by the woman that very morning. His waistcoat 
was double-breasted, and .buttoned to the very chin, where it 
met a large black silk neck-kerchief, thus rendering all appear- 
ance of white linen most conveniently unnecessary. Spite of 
the literally threadbare condition of his habiliments, his black 
whiskers and hair were perfumed and glossy ; his teeth were 
splendidly preserved, for he prided himself on his teeth, as well 
as on his white, well-made hands. 

At this point of his toilet the door of the room opened, and 
the woman entered in a shabby wadded silk cloak, a straw bon- 
net, and green veil. 

" Have you brought them ?" asked he, impatiently. 

She replied in the affirmative, shaking out at the same 
moment a gentleman's blue cloth cloak, which she had carried 
as a bundle under her arm. This she hung on a couple of 
chairs before the fire, as she said, to air and freshen ; and then 
taking a pill-box from her pocket, opened it, and gave him a 
handsome seal ring, engraved with crest and initials. 

" The time was up," said she, speaking with a slight pro- 
vincial tone ; " I've had fifty-seven shillings and sixpence to 
give ; there's only half-a-crown out of the three sovereigns, and 
that you'll want, I reckon." 

Richard said that she might keep it ; and putting on his ring, 
and taking another look at himself in the glass, in fact, to ob- 
serve the effect produced by this ring, he threw his cloak over 
his shoulders and went out. He had an important appointment, 
and was now on his way to keep it. 

At three o'clock that same afternoon, he was driving in a 
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cab with a certain unworldly, unsuspicious man, named Thomas 
Young, from the county of Devon, a poor, independent minister, 
as simple as a child, whose life had been spent in preaching the 
gospel of God's love to the poor, and in the profoundest scien- 
tific studies. This good man was now, for the first time in his 
life, in London, whither he had come for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a patent for a great practical discovery which he had made 
in science, and over the perfecting of which he had spent many 
years and much money, much, at least, for one so poor as him- 
self. He knew personally not a single soul in London, although 
the great scientific minds of the age were as familiar to him as 
his own thoughts, and he had been for some years in communi- 
cation with several of them ; but he was timid and diffident, 
and was unwilling to trouble any man. I said that he knew 
not a single person in the great human wilderness of London ; 
I. ought to have excepted a cousin, a baker, named Smallcake, 
who lived in Bishopsgate Street ; a shrewd, money-making man, 
who kindly promised him the loan of five hundred pounds to 
work his patent with, as soon as he could meet with a responsible 
man to give good security for the money. Mr. Young's inven- 
tion, or rather discovery, was of that general application which, 
when once known, would be used in a thousand different ways, 
all equally important, so that the profit to be obtained from it 
would be immense, could the discovery be only kept secret until 
it was placed in its perfected state before the public. Much 
money and much skilful management was requisite for this pur- 
pose, and poor Thomas Young, a very child in worldly wisdom, 
was the last person to manage this successfully . He had brought 
up with him all the money he could raise, somewhat above two 
hundred pounds, which would be immediately wanted for the 
obtaining of the requisite patent. 

It was very unfortunate for this simple-hearted man, that 
his cousin was not only so completely occupied by his business, 
as to be unable to act as his guardian amid the snares of London, 
tut also that, from his education and pursuits, he was quite 
incapable of understanding the importance and originality of 
his discovery. He was thus left to take his chance, and chance 
led him, on an evil day, to make the acquaintance of Richard 
Elworthy in a coffee-house. Richard Elworthy was the most 
plausible of men ; his general knowledge was immense ; to 
the metaphysician he was deep read in the study of mind, to 
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the antiquarian in antiquities, to the man of science his* scien- 
tific knowledge appeared wonderful. True, it may be thought 
that, spite of all this mental wealth, a man whose exterior bore 
traces of that shifty poverty which is so suspicious, could not 
impose on any one very seriously, inasmuch as the very appear- 
ance of his neediness would put all on their guard. Let it, 
however, be borne in mind, that poor Thomas Young was blind, 
as it were, to outward things, and very unsuspecting of evil ; 
besides which, Richard £1 worthy possessed an extraordinary 
knack of diverting people's attention from his clothes to his 
face. His conversation rivetted their minds and they forgot 
that the speaker was shabby. This was especially the case 
with Thomas Young ; and Richard £1 worthy, who soon saw 
the nature of the man he was about to make his victim, de- 
clined for the present any introduction to the London baker. 

To prove the effect which Richard El worthy had produced 
on his mind, we will see a portion of a letter which he wrote 
to his sickly wife and daughter. 

" I could believe, my beloved," wrote he, " that your 
prayers on my account have been answered. By the merest 
accident — the upsetting of a cab — which occasioned me to go 
into a coffee-house, hard by, I became acquainted with one of 
the best-informed men I ever me,t with, and one as well 
qualified, as any in London, to aid me in the present state of 
my affairs." And then the simple-minded man went on to 
describe Richard El worthy as he believed bim to be : a man 
of education ; a good lawyer, understanding perfectly all the 
business of obtaining the patent, which, to poor Mr. Young, 
had appeared perplexing and senseless ; a man of great scientific 
knowledge, who at a glance could comprehend the great im- 
portance of the discovery, and above all, a man of probity and 
of property, the heir to a large estate in the north of England, 
from the present possessor of which he had undertaken to ob- 
tain the necessary guarantee, so that his cousin Smallcake would 
forthwith advance the money. He wrote this letter, he said, 
hurriedly, for that every moment he was expecting his new 
friend, by whom he was to be introduced to some of the first 
scientific men in London ; indeed they were going that very 
afternoon to meet one of these gentlemen in Westminster. 

Thus wrote the good man to his wife and daughter, and the 
letter made them very happy. 
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" God never forsakes those who trust in him !" said the pious 
women : and they went to rest that night with songs of re- 
joicing in their hearts, and rose the next morning betimes, that 
they might communicate the good tidings to their friends and 
neighbours. 

Richard Elworthy, wrapped in his cloak, and with his 
handsome ring on his finger, drove in a cab to Thomas Young's 
lodgings and thence to Westminster, on their visit to that first- 
rate scientific man of whom the letter had spoken. Nothing 
could surpass Richard El worthy's agreeable attentions by the 
way. Every object, every spot of note or interest, as they 
passed along, was pointed out and commented upon in his best 
manner. Mr. Young was very grateful ; he promised his friend 
the half of one of the twelve shares into which it was proposed 
'to divide the property of the patent, and this was no trifling 
gift. Richard Elworthy told of the handsome office that 
should be opened at the West End, and of the honour as well 
as the profits which would accrue to all parties concerned, and 
to the fortunate patentee especially. 

In the midst of such interesting conversation Richard El- 
worthy interrupted himself, for they were just passing one of 
the best eating houses in London. 

" By-the-bye," said he, as if the idea had just struck him, 
" let us stop here, for I have not dined !" 

" Bless me !" said the other, " I dined four hours ago. Yet 
stop, by all means, and 1 will have a cup of tea." 

Richard ordered the best of dinners, to which he drunk a 
pint of port, whilst Mr. Young sat by and modestly took his 
tea ; but when the question of payment came, an astounding 
discovery was made. Elworthy had forgotten his purse ! How 
could he have done such a thing ! " It was of no consequence," 
said good Mr. Young ; he would settle for the dinner. It so 
happened, however, that the dinner, which was rather costly 
exceeded the change which Mr. Young had in his purse ; he 
therefore took a five-pound note from his pocket-book, which he 
handed to the waiter. He naturally looked for the change ,* 
but Richard Elworthy, having glanced at the time-piece on 
the chimney-piece, and discovered, as he said, that they should 
be after their time, and perhaps miss seeing their scientific 
friend, put the whole change into his own pocket and hurried 
Mr. Young into the cab. The good man sat and thought fox 
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a few minutes what he ought to do in this case ; of course the 
money was his, but then his excellent friend, Mr. Richard El- 
worthy, had, in a fit of abstraction, put it into his own pocket ; 
many clever men were liable to these fits of abstraction or ab- 
sence of mind. It was an unpleasant circumstance, reasoned 
Mr. Young with himself, but he must let it pass ; he believed 
that he owed much more than five pounds to his friend for the 
service he was about to render him. 

Mr. Richard £1 worthy feared they might be too late for 
their scientific friend in Westminster, but there was no fear of 
it ; he would have waited several hours for them. 

A few weeks went on, and Richard Elwbrthy's plans some- 
what changed their character. It had been his first intention, 
merely to obtain, under the pretext of expediting the business of 
the patent, the whole or the greater part of that small amount 
which Mr. Young had brought up with him. A portion of this 
had already been so obtained ; chambers in Lincoln's Inn were 
taken, where, as Mr. Elworthy said, the business of the patent 
should be temporarily transacted, and as Mr. Young placed im- 
plicit confidence in him, he neither wondered that a man of so 
much intelligence and influence, had both time and thought to 
devote to a stranger ; nor yet did he notice the great change 
which had taken place in his outward appearance, by the 
handsome suit of good broadcloth in which he now presented 
himself. No, none of these circumstances awoke any suspicion 
in his honest heart, and«if the money seemed to vanish fast, he 
believed it to be in the legitimate business of the patent, which 
once obtained, and his discovery brought into operation, would 
make a thousand-fold return. 

Peculation, on a comparatively small scale, had been Rich- 
ard El worthy's first intention, but when he gained a sufficient 
knowledge of the discovery to see the immense advantage to 
]& obtained through it, he determined, if possible, to become an 
actual participator in the larger and more honourable profits. 
Many, however, had been the phases of his villany before he 
arrived at this point. At one time he thought of ousting the 
original discoverer altogether, but that was not easy. Mr. 
Young, though simple as a child regarding money, was yet te- 
nacious of his secret ; nor was it of any use to depreciate the 
value of the discovery, nor to pretend, as he had done for some 
time, that the scientific friend in Westminster was about to 
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make the same discovery public by patent. Mr. Young, dis- 
proved this at once, for no such specification was on record, and 
for the credit of his useful scientific friend, Richard El worthy 
was obliged to confess his error. Thus far, with regard to his 
discovery itself, Thomas Young was secure. 

Richard El worthy, therefore, under these circumstances, 
remembered the old adage, that honesty was the best policy, 
and zealously set himself about to obtain the patent, the man- 
agement of which he determined to keep very much under his 
own control, so that the profits should come into his hands. 
Accordingly, now in his excellent suit of clothes, on which there 
was no sign of suspicious poverty, he had frequent interviews 
with Mr. Smallcake, the baker in Bishopsgate Street, and con- 
trived also to impress him with the idea of his being a very 
clever man of business. The baker's five hundred pounds was 
now greatly wanted ; but, spite of his favourable opinion of Rich- 
ard Elworthy' s business talent, the wary baker refused to make 
the advance on other than landed security. For obvious rea- 
sons, Richard El worthy was jealous of any other parties being 
brought into the concern. He offered himself, therefore, as 
guarantee on the strength of his heirship to the Wast- Way- 
land property. Mr. Smallcake professed his willingness to ad- 
vance the money, provided it should be satisfactorily proved to 
his lawyer that his reversionary claim to this property was 
valid, and the old gentleman, the present possessor, really was 
in the precarious state of health which? was represented. All 
this was good ; but Richard Elworthy declined to meet Mr. 
Smallcake's lawyer. He had, he said, a friend whom he be- 
hoved would advance the money at once, and that was no other 
than his cousin, the present possessor of this large property. 

It was a bold and desperate thought ; but, at all events, 
had this advantage, that it was the lesser of two evils. *" 

He wrote accordingly, in the month of April, to William 
Elworthy, upon that very evening when Honour Mildmay and 
her mother, and Mrs. Dutton and her family, were so much oc- 
cupied by thoughts of the same gentleman — he had not now 
written to his relative for several years — stating to him, in the 
most business-like manner, in the manner most likely to have 
an effect upon him, that an opportunity was now offered to him 
of making an independence, of becoming an honest and credita- 
ble man. He gave him the names of the parties, described the 
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greatness of the discovery, and ended by requesting that his 
cousin would generously forget the past, and so far befriend him 
as to advance him a thousand pounds, for which he offered him 
a share in the patent ; or at all events, if he objected to advance 
the money, to become his guarantee to Mr. Smallcake for half 
that sum. 

This letter, and this application, were too much like many 
similar ones in former years, not be received with the utmost 
suspicion by Mr. Elworthy. It is the misfortune of the unprin- 
cipled man whose tricks have been detected, not to be believed 
honest even if he really is so. Richard Elworthy' s intention at 
this moment was to behave uprightly as regarded the patent, 
although the patentee himself might derive but a very subordi- 
nate advantage ; his cousin, however, gave him credit for noth- 
ing but deception. He disbelieved every word that was written, 
and refused to advance a shilling, excepting on better authority 
than Richard Elworthy's. 

Mr. Smallcake, from having been very lukewarm, all at 
once became enthusiastic on behalf of the patent. This alarmed 
Richard ; and then came his cousin's letter. He read it with 
the deepest vexation, yet he was not surprised, for he knew 
only too well what grave reasons there were that he should not 
be trusted. 

" Have you got your answer from the north yet ?" asked 
Mr. Smallcake, a few mornings afterwards. Richard Elwor- 
thy's reply was in the affirmative ; and forthwith he produced 
a letter purporting to be from his cousin, which assured, him in 
the kindest manner of his readiness to become guarantee for the 
required five hundred pounds. All parties were immediately 
in high good humour. Mr. Smallcake's lawyer said that noth- 
ing further was needed, and the five hundred pounds were im- 
mediately deposited in the bank of Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Smith, in the name of Thomas Young, and for the business of 
his patent : Richard Elworthy being introduced by him there 
as his agent, fully empowered to draw out the money. 

The offices were now immediately taken in the most appro- 
priate part of the city, and the whole thing begun to be carried 
on with spirit. Richard Elworthy was at the head of the 
management ; everybody trusted in him, and he promised every- 
body that within twelve months they should find themselves 
possessed of an El Dorado. 
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Mr. Young returned into Devonshire on account of his wife's 
illness, Mr. Small cake went on merrily with his baking, and 
Richard Elworthy, in a very short time, drew out from the 
bank the sum of five hundred and thirty-five pounds, the whole 
amount of mouey deposited in the name of Thomas Young, and 
the very day the last money was drawn out he left London, 
leaving behind him an amount of debt on the concern which 
-was incredible. 

Where he was gone, and why he was gone, no one could 
tell. It was supposed for some time that he was away on the 
business of the patent, for Mr. Smallcake was as reluctant as 
poor Thomas Young to believe that they had fajlejj^ into the 
bands of a sharper. 
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CHAPTER I vv f //-.. 7 \ \ \ \V?' <* ' 

It was the beginning of June when Honour Milclmay and her 
mother having, as it were, wound up their accounts in the 
great debtor and creditor ledger of life, struck a balance, and 
found in their favour, spite of many losses, sundry not unimport- 
ant items, such as recruited health, renewed hope, trust in 
Heaven, and increased affection for each other. 

This wa8»to continue the metaphor, the little capital on 
'which they were about to recommence life. The godmother's 
small legacy and the hundred a year, with house rent-free, and 
croft and garden in Wayland-dale, being also set down at their 
fujtf value, which was by no means small to those who other- 
-vmk were without a home. 

At this beginning of June I hardly recognise our friends as 
we saw them in April, so greatly are they improved in appear- 
ance. The daughter has begun to live again in the strength 
of clear-sighted duty ; the mother has thrown off a burden of 
un participated anxiety which had bowed her like the weight 
of age. It is ever a glorious sight to see the human being 
rising above the cares and troubles of earth which God never 
intended should utterly crush and confound his immortal crea- 
tures. He has given them wings, as it were, to lift them up- 
wards, even in this world, if they will but use them. Honour 

4* 
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and her mother raised themselves on these spirit-wings, and 
their oppressed hearts expanded in the purer atmosphere of love 
and faith. 

Henceforth they advanced forward by a new, though a 
humbler path, mostly amid sunshine and flowers. 

They had received from their unknown patron directions as 
to their journey, together with funds sufficient for that purpose. 
It was a long and tedious journey, for it was before the times 
of universal railways, and would occupy two days and a night. 
They came to London from Hastings, and taking the night- 
coach to Kendal, arrived there in the afternoon of the following 
day. Thence they proceeded by post-chaise. 

The letter which contained these travelling directions was 
one of great kindness, and gave an agreeable idea of the writer. 
None but a generous-hearted, thoughtful man, could have taken 
into consideration, as he had done, every circumstance, however 
small, which could contribute to their comfort. He evidently 
did not regard them as poor dependents who were to scramble, 
as best they could, through the weariness of a hard life, but as 
friends who were to aid him in accomplishing a scheme of hap- 
piness for himself and others. He seemed to feel himself as the 
obliged party ; he was grateful to them, and, in this spirit, joy- 
fully met them with benefits. 

The tone of this letter not only removed much anxiety from 
their minds, but filled them with a joyful anticipation for the 
future. The journey seemed one of pleasure ; the season was 
beautiful, the very youth of summer, and their spirits rose with 
the necessity for exertion. They had no sorrowful leave-takings 
to undergo. They had already, before the full amount of 
trials were known, parted from their old acquaintances 
friends at Northbridge ; there were, therefore, now no coi 
lences to dishearten them, and no pity to wound ; their few 
tried and valued friends wrote to them, but their letters were 
only those of encouragement and congratulation. They were 
about to leave the old and the painful behind them, and to begin 
a new and a cheerful life. They were placed in those circum- 
stances which the wayworn and sorrowing pilgrim of life often 
wishes for in vain. " Oh !" sighs he hopelessly, " could I but 
begin my life anew, with all the benefit of my past experience, 
how differently, how much more wisely, would I act ! How 
much sorrow and repentance would I spare myself !" 
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They were, indeed, beginning life anew; they had been 
rooted up from the old place where the storm had scathed them, 
and they were about to be planted afresh where the fulfilment 
of duty, rather than the smile of fortune, should make their hap- 
piness and ensure their reward. 

They reached Sedburgh, and here commenced the last stage 
of their journey. 

It was a lovely evening ; the song of the thrushes in the 
leafy tree-tops sounded into the very streets, where healthy 
children, with their ruddy complexions and clear, ringing voices, 
were at play. The landlady at the little inn expected them ; 
^ she came out to meet them, smiling and curtseying ; the chaise, 
she said, would be ready immediately to convey them forward, 
and refreshments awaited them in the best parlour ; for Mr. 
Elworthy himself had been there only a few days before, and 
had ordered everything. 

And then the good woman began to talk as though she 
never would cease. She was herself a dales-woman, she said, 
and her father had been tenant to " the Ha' folk," and so was 
her brother-in-law at that time. He was Christie o' Lily-garth, 
a right good man, and much esteemed by the maister, and he 
had a fine family of his own, whom he had brought up at Lily- 
garth, and that was where the maister had been brought up 
himself. The ladies did not know the dale-country ? Oh ! 
but it was a fine country, and there was not a better homestead 
than Lily-garth in all the seven Yorkshire dales, and Christie's 
lasses were bonny as all Yorkshire lasses were. Mrs. Thwaite, 
the good, communicative landlady, who thus talked, had evi- 
dent^ herself been one of these bonny Yorkshire lasses in her 
yoxM 

"he ladies were well pleased to have these anticipatory 
glimpses of their future neighbourhood ; they smiled, and she 
went on. 

" And they did not know Mr. Elworthy ? Had not seen him 
in London even, where he was gone some three or four days 
before ?. Well, they would know him in time ; but this she 
could tell them beforehand, that it would be a hard matter to 
find his equal — say nothing of his superior. And she, Mrs. 
Thwaite, had seen the new school-house, and she knew the 
[ cottage where the ladies were to live ; it was the one in which 
I the curate used to live formerly, but of late years it had been 
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uninhabited, or nearly so, and Mr. El worthy had bought it, 
with some other property at Dale-town, and done it up, and 
built the school-house just by, only not on the premises ; and it 
was a mighty pretty place, with a flower-garden and a nice 
little parlour, with mahogany furniture and a looking-glass over 
the mantel-piece ; and one of the tidiest lasses in the Dale was 
to be servant there ; and old Mrs. Hawes from the Hall had 
been down there putting all to rights, and airing the rooms, 
though it was summer, for the squire says to her, says he, ' You 
must let them find things somewhat as they've been used to, 
for it is so pleasant to feel home-like in a strange place.' " 

The chaise was getting ready, but still Mrs. Thwaite talked. . 
" The new school-house was prettier than that which was built 
in the mistress's time for the boys. The master lived under 
the same roof with the school ; but it was a nice place for all 
that. The school-master had been there a matter of a dozen 
years, he was a poor scholar from Oxford, a friend of the 
maister's ; and what a school he had ! and what scholars he 
turned out ! He taught them not only to read and write, but 
a power of things beside. Had not the ladies heard of Dr. 
Benson, who got such honours at Cambridge, and was professor 
of some kind ? No ! Well, he was a great man though, and 
he had been one of Mr. Walker's Dale-town scholars. And 
how he taught them to sing ! Why, people came for miles and 
miles to hear the choir at Dale-town church ! They were 
called Mr. Walker's singing-boys ; the landlady's own son was 
now one of them. And so well as all the boys turned out ! the 
very parents themselves were ashamed of being rude and 
wicked before their children, for he taught good man 
well as book-learning ; that was what Mr. El worthy 
on ; for " good manners,' said he, ' were as much a part 
gion, as the fruit was of the tree." 

The chaise at length could be detained no longer. With 
many smiles and curtseys, Mrs. Thwaite saw her guests depart 
in the direction of that wilder district which commences a few 
miles out of Sedburgh. 

After crossing a region of stony moorlands, the travellers 
entered amid the soft gloom and stillness of approaching night, 
that wild and almost savage district, where amid broken rocks 
of a stern druidical character, and in the deep shadow of syca- 
more trees, lay at various distances those caves of whkh 
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Ellinor Dutton had spoken, and from the wooded heights above 
which rushed down the tumultuous waters of the Wast, which 
thence flowed onward, accumulating as they flowed through 
the various windings of Wayland-dale. 

The rushing sound of the water, as it fell from ledge to 
ledge, resounded through the deep solitude of the scene, and 
the perfume of innumerable flowers and flowering trees filled 
the air. Whilst our travellers were remarking upon the im- 
pressive character of this scene, a woodlark suddenly poured 
forth its gushing flood of melody, to which an echo, like 
another bird, replied. It seemed like a song of welcome, and 
whilst yet listening to its strain, they wound round the huge 
base of Hibblethwaite Fell, still keeping on the level ground, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour were in Wayland-dale. 

At the commencement of the Dale, and beneath the huge 
back of Hibblethwaite, they seemed to drive for some time 
through a wood of sycamore and birches, and then emerged 
into the open moonlight on the banks of a little sylvan lake, on 
which the moon was reflected as if in a mirror. It was like a 
bit of fairy-land. Honour suddenly bade the driver stop, and 
asked the name of this little lake. 

" It is Wast- water," said he ; " the beck flows out of it. We 
passed the Hall gates about five minutes since, among the syca- 
more trees; you'll see the Hall a little further on." 

He again drove on and then stopped : the Hall was now in • 
sight on the other side of the little lake. 

44 Yon's the Hall," said the driver. " Squire Elworthy's. It's 
a fine place, is Wast Hall. The dale-head is called Wast- Way- 
land; that's Squire Elworthy's property. He has some, to be«ure, 
lowei down, but this, all compact together, is Wast-Wayland." 

Again they drove forward ; now among shadowy sycamores 
and birches, now into long intervals of moonlight, down the 
valley towards the new school-house, a distance of about three 
miles. Witn wondering and admiring eyes they looked around 
them. The road kept the level of the valley, through which the 
little river, or beck, as it was called, ran with devious course, 
sometimes in company with the road, at others, taking, as it 
were, a playful sweep, or concealing itself among the masses of 
trees. It was sufficiently light for them to distinguish the neat 
white homesteads scattered on the hill sides, and also that, 
midway in the valley among shrouding trees, «tood. *sl <&L 
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meat-window of the little chamber where her mother 8t31 
slept. 

The deep, consoling consciousness of a loving and guiding 
Providence, which had brought them hither, where the hands 
of friendly strangers had provided for them not only comforts 
but indulgences, filled her heart with an inexpressible joy and 
gratitude. She felt no regrets for the past ; she had gone as 
through the darkness and uncertainty of night, and she stood 
now in the light and security of morning, and, like the lark on 
the hill-tops, she poured forth her soul in thanksgiving. 

" Oh ! my God, I bless thee !" said her silent aspiration. 
" I bless thee for the evil as well as for the good ! Thy hand 
it is which has led me hither, and from this hour I will dedi- 
cate myself to thy service ! I bless thee for the beautiful scenes [ 
in which thou hast placed me. I bless thee that at this beautiful * 
season I am come hither ; that I am come when thy sunshine 
casts a glory over all things, and when the lark carols to thee 
his morning song. For all this I bless thee ! and if one as poor 
as myself may promote thy good work on earth, let me, amid 
this simple people, find an abiding home, and here become thy 
servant, thy humble minister of joy and blessing !" 

Again the chimes of the little church filled the air with 
their harmonious voices. It was six o'clock. 

Honour returned to the cottage, but not to her bed. Their 
little maid-servant was now up, and singing in a low voice at 
her work ; the parlour casement was open, and, early as it 
was, the breakfast table spread. 

" I did not know at what hour you ladies would like break- 
fast,' 1 said the girl ; " even gentlefolks are often early in these 
parts. The maister is up at six at the Hall, though he does 
not breakfast till eight, and as I heard you a-stirring, miss, I 
thought, ma'ppen, you breakfasted betimes." Honour said she ' 
had not slept well ; besides she was fond of the early morning. 

" Oh it's the heart of the day is the early morning !" re- 
plied the girl with .animation ; " then the air is so fresh, and 
the birds sing, and all is so young-like ! I'm an early riser my- 
self, for there's plenty to be done even in a small family. I've 
the cow to milk now ; and have you seen her, miss ?" asked 
she ; " she's a prime cow ; not one of your great milkers though, 
for the maister said you would not want so much milk, only it 
must be of the best. She's one of Christie o' Lily-garth's breed, 
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the maister will have no other sort at the Hall. You'd ma'ppen 
like to see her. 

Honour said she should. She followed the girl with her 
milking-pail to the little adjoining croft at the gate of which 
stood a small, beautiful black cow with a ruddy tinge on her 
ears, and about her muzzle, waiting to be milked, with so 
amiable an expression of countenance, that Honour was at once 
inclined to believe far more than the girl had said in her praise. 
She stroked and caressed her, called her fond names, and fed 
her with fresh grass which she gathered while she was milked. 
She then took a draught of warm delicious milk from a china 
basin which the girl brought her, and certainly never before 
had enjoyed any beverage so much. A feeling of almost 
child-like joy filled her soul, and prophesied to her of a beauti- 
ful, simple life, of which this was the fresh unsophisticated 
morning. 

44 And you have not seen the little poultry-yard, miss, have 
you ?" asked the girl, who seemed greatly prepossessed in her 
young mistress's favour, by the genuine pleasure she appeared 
to take in the cow. 

Honour had not ; she did not, indeed, know that there was 
a poultry-yard. 

44 Oh ! dear, yes, miss," said she, <€ and poultry too ; three 
hens and a cock ; one hen sitting on twelve eggs, and the others 
are prime layers. Mrs. Hawes," continued she — " that's Mrs. 
Peggy that was here last night — she has the best poultry in all 
the Dale ; and she brought down these herself in the market- 
cart when she came down with the featherbeds." 

If Honour had been conveyed at once into Arcadia, it would 
not have seemed more delicious to her than did now this little 
rural home with all its rural wealth. She stood watching the 
two hens and the handsome cock picking up their morning 
meal which she herself had given them, when she was joined 
by her mother, who, being also early < awoke by the^ universal 
joyous clamour of singing birds in the trees around her window, 
had risen and looked abroad with feelings somewhat akin to her 
daughter, and on finding that she was up and dressed, had fol- 
lowed her example, though it was long before her usual hour 
for rising. Honour saluted her with a beaming countenance, 
and took her the round of the little homestead, not omitting to 
walk down to the school-house, which, however ^ frowv \V* Vwx&% 
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locked, they were unable to enter, and then returned to the 
cottage to breakfast, which the maid had by this time fully set 
out, with all the usual country dainties of new-laid eggs, fresh 
butter, delicious cream, to say nothing of sweet home-made 
bread, and various kinds of dale cakes — a breakfast fit for a 
prince in that very Arcadia of which this seemed a type. 

The school was not to be commenced until Mr. Elworthy's 
return. He had written to them from London to this purpose ; 
the business, he said, which had taken him there, would in all 
probability delay him longer than he at first expected. It 
would be a fortnight, at least, before he could be back, but in 
the mean time, he begged his unknown friends to make them- 
selves at home ; and if the cottage was not entirely to their 
minds, to avail themselves of the Hall during his absence. 

But their new home was entirely to their mind, and their 
first employment, after arranging their small possessions, was 
to make themselves better acquainted with the valley than 
their moonlight drive along it enabled them to be. Let us 
accompany them to the Hall. They had already had a glimpse 
of it in passing, and knew its situation. Advancing now to- 
wards it, on a splendid summer afternoon, they found it to be 
a handsome, somewhat irregular mansion, built of the stone of 
the district, standing beautifully on a wooded upland, behind 
which rose, as it appeared, to an amazing height, the stern, 
stony back of Hibblethwaite. This hill, though pastured to its 
very top, was so brown with patches of peat, so rugged with 
grey craggy masses, and so torn into deep, black gulleys, by the 
wild impetuous torrents that in the winter season poured down 
it, that its character was rather that of savage grandeur than 
of pastoral fell and moorland which belonged to either side of 
the valley. It stood like a huge giant at the entrance of the 
Dale, and at many points of the road seemed entirely to close 
all exit. The road, however, having crossed the river, which 
might be called the playful daughter of the hill, by an old and 
picturesque stone bridge, insinuated itself along the thick wood 
which clothed the giant's foot, and stole quietly, as it were, 
through a narrow pass out of the valley. 

Approaching the Hall by this beautiful road, Honour and 
her mother soon stood upon the banks of Wast-water and con- 
templated the scene. The grounds of the Hall sloped down to 
the other side of the lake, and all around it lay verdant pastuxt 
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fields, and meadows in which the hay-making had already 
commenced. A boat-house, and a small green boat that was 
moored within it, testified to the proprietor taking at times his 
pleasure upon this beautiful little lake, and .the occasional 
glimpse of a summer-house, or rustic shed, on the hilly grounds 
near the Hall, or more distantly in the woods, proved that he 
had more than an angler's delight in the rural seclusions of 
which he was master. 

In this higher part of the valley, or Wast-Wayland, as it 
was called, the views were by no means extensive, for though 
the hills on either side were not lofty, their bases locked, as it 
were, into each other, and while they somewhat contracted the 
Dale, caused it perpetually to wind, and thus to present rather 
an infinite variety of exquisite bits of rural scenery, than views 
of any great range. 

Honour and her mother reached the house ; the large hand- 
some windows of its principal front, looking towards Wast- water, 
opened upon a grassy terrace which led by a broad flight of 
steps into an exquisite flower-garden below. The whole of 
this front was in the most excellent preservation and order, 
which caused an extension of the house, forming, in fact, a 
second and still handsomer front, to strike the beholder very 
singularly and almost painfully, from its somewhat neglected 
and wholly uninhabited appearance. * The lower windows were 
altogether closed by outside Venetian shutters, which had evi- 
dently been for many years unopened, while the upper ones as 
evidently belonged to rooms which were either unfinished or 
wholly unused and neglected. There was something singular, 
something unpleasing, in this close approximation of order and 
neglect ; it was a discord where all otherwise would have been 
in harmony. 

Mrs. Hawes was soon aware of their arrival, and received 
them with much cordiality, with which, however, a certain de- 
gree of ceremonious respect was mingled. The truth was, that 
she found them to be of a class so much higher than she ex- 
pected, that she could only behave to them as to her master's 
equals. On the evening of their arrival, when she was down at 
the cottage to receive them, she became instantly aware of the 
circumstance. Mr. £1 worthy, it is true, had told her that the 
strangers were gentlewomen, and must be received and treated 
as such ; still they were merely the new schoolmistress and 
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her mother, and Mrs. Hawes thought of them as persons whom 
she might patronize and he kind to in a somewhat condescend- 
ing way, and receive to a pleasant cup of tea in her parlour at 
the Hall, during Mr. £1 worthy's absence. But the first sight of 
them dispelled this agreeable idea. 

" Very nice ladies they are," said she to Mrs. Fothergill, of 
Lily-garth, having called there on her way back in the market- 
cart, for she very naturally wished to tell the good people there 
what the new-comers, in whom the Dale had so great an inter- 
est, were like, and more especially as they were so different to 
what she herself expected ; " very nice ladies they are, I can 
tell you, but they are real gentlefolk ; for one can tell in a 
minute what people are, and what they've been bred to. They 
were never born nor bred to keep school among poor folks, and 
I wonder whether th' maister knows it. He said, says he, ' Mrs. 
Peggy, you must make these ladies very comfortable, and let 
them feel at home amongst us' — you know that's just like him 
— * and you must do all you can for them while I'm away.' 
Those were his last words before he set out, so I did the best 
that lay in my power ; and very nice I thought I had got every- 
thing. And they seemed so pleased and satisfied, and said all 
was right, and were much obliged by all I had done ; but then, 
when I saw them, and felt how they must have been used to 
something so different, it seemed to me as if nothing had been 
got ready as it ought to have been, and I wished they had come 
to the Hall instead. But th' maister will be back soon, and 
then he'll put everything right in a minute !" 

The report which Mrs. Hawes had left of the strangers at 
Lily-garth soon spread through the Dale. The utmost curiosity 
was excited and the utmost interest also, which was only the 
more increased by the appearance of the ladies themselves. 
The sturdy, and somewhat rude peasant-farmer, as he met them 
on their first walk up the Dale, uncovered his head, and passed 
them with a greeting which was meant to express at once his 
good- will and his respect; the women curtseyed, looked long 
after them, and then ran to the nearest neighbour to communi- 
cate the agreeable impression they had made, while such of the 
children as were not too bashful offered them flowers. 

They were now at the Hall ; and Mrs. Hawes, who had 
given up the thought of the pleasant tea-drinking in her own par- 
lour, led them at once to Mr. Elworthy's favourite room, where, 
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no doubt, he himself would have received them. This was a 
large, lofty, and handsome apartment, to which a very cheerful 
character was given, from its windows facing the south, and 
opening directly upon the smooth, grassy terrace and the beau- 
tiful flower-garden. Large well-filled bookcases lined the walls, 
leaving, at regular intervals, spaces for casts, of the finest an- 
tique sculpture raised on pedestals ; the upper portion of the 
walls was covered with portraits the size of life, many of them 
by excellent artists. It was a room which suggested agreeably 
of its possessor ; fine taste and solid judgment seemed combined 
with domestic comfort. The hearth was particularly cheerful 
and inviting ; sofas and easy chairs stood about, as if offering 
every incitement for fire-side enjoyment. A writing-table, on 
which stood a large closed writing-desk and materials for writing, 
with a quantity of newspapers and books, stood midway between 
the fire-place and a remarkably pleasant window, and a large 
chair covered with green leather, drawn near to it, pointed it 
out at once as the familiar seat of Mr. El worthy. 

The strangers naturally felt a strong interest in all they saw, 
and they looked around for such small characteristics of domes- 
tic and e very-day life and habits as might, in some measure, 
make them acquainted with the tastes and pursuits of the man 
himself. 

It was afternoon, and though good Mrs. Hawes had quite 
abandoned the idea of inviting them to tea in her parlour, she 
yet so cordially pressed them to take that meal, in the name of 
her master, that the ladies consented. The good woman was 
again in a perplexity. She was not accustomed to sit in Mr. 
Elworthy's presence, neither did it seem right to her to sit in 
theirs ; but they insisted upon it, and even said that she must take 
tea with them. To sit and take tea in Mr. Elworthy's room 
seemed an unheard-of liberty ; fortunately Honour unconscious- 
ly obviated all difficulty. 

" Let us take tea in this beautiful garden, just within shade 
of this arbor- vitro, and within sight of Wast- water — it is so very 
lovely !" said she, stepping from one of the windows which 
opened upon the smooth, warm turf, in which flower-beds, like 
brilliant gems, were set. 

Mrs. Hawes felt relieved from her dilemma. She followed 
Honour to the green terrace, saying — 

" Maister likes his tea also i' th' garden, but he mostly, take* 
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it under th' cedar tree, round th' corner ; he reckons th' view 
much better there." 

% The tea was set out in Mr. El worthy's favourite spot, and 
Mrs. Hawes felt quite at her ease, more especially as the ladies 
seemed much interested in all she told them of the Dale and the 
life of the people there, as well as about Mr. El worthy himself. 

Mrs. Mildmay inquired, if there was in the house a portrait 
of this gentleman, and from this simple question Mrs. Hawes 
ramified into a good deal of family history. 

" Th' maister's pictur," said she, in her Dale dialect, which 
I will not too literally follow, hangs in what we call th* little 
green room up stairs ; that was the mistress's dressing-room, 
but th' maister has the key with him. The mistress's portrait 
hangs there too ; th' room opens out of his chamber, and he 
mostly keeps it locked. Her wardrobe's in that room, and there 
her jewels are, and her desk with all he* papers, just as she 
left them. He was very fond of her, the maister was, and she 
was deserving of his love." 

Mrs. Mildmay and her daughter were wholly strangers to 
the details of Mr. El worthy's private life, and they listened 
with great interest and without any sense of impropriety to all 
that this faithful old servant was willing to communicate. 

" You see, ladies," said she " I lived in the family in old 
Mr. Elworthy's time, afore tins Hall was built, when they lived 
at Lily-garth, which is the old family house, where th' El- 
worthys lived time out of mind, and where th' maister wer' 
born. I knew him as a young man afore he wer' wed ; and I 
thought when he brought th' mistress home that I had never 
clapped eyes on a prettier woman. She wer' a Miss Dutton 
from London, but no fortune ; but that mattered nothing to th' 
maister, for its worth, not money, that he looks at. Well, as I 
said, a prettier woman never came into th' Dale." 

" "What kind of beauty was she?" asked Honour. 

" Why, miss, if you'll excuse my speaking of you in your 
presence," said Mrs. Hawes, " she wer' not unlike you. There's 
a something about you that reminded me of th' mistress th' first 
minute I saw you. You've- her black hair, and th' same ex- 
pression of eye, though hers wer' brown and yours are dark 
gray, and she stood about your height. Th' maister, ma'ppen 
may not see th' likeness, though I do, and though I reckon 
there are others i' th' Dale that will, for th' mistress has never 
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been forgotten amongst us. Dale folks don't soon forget their 
friends." 

Mrs. Hawes having once began to talk, did not cease until 
Honour and her mother were in possession of all she deemed 
it right to tell. I question, however, whether the whole par- 
ticulars I am about to relate were told by her. For the sake 
of succinctness, however,* I will put her various communications 
into a compact form, adding thereto what is requisite to make 
the family-story complete ; and this may be done in my char- 
acter of novelist, for the novelist is a diviner who knows not 
only what is privately said and done, but who can trace the 
springs of action, and who knows what is secretly felt and 
suffered. 

Mrs. Hawes told all that Mrs. Dutton told to Frederick 
Horrocks, of the father and uncle of the present Mr. Elworthy, 
and of the son which the spendthrift uncle had left. She told 
how this man, although he had run through his share of the 
paternal property, and spite of a great burden of debt and sor- 
row which he laid upon the family, still made large demands, and 
had given to his son the baptismal name of Richard Elworthy, 
thus making the family name twofold in his case. She told 
that after his father's death he was adopted by his cousin 
and brought hither to be educated as an acknowledged membei 
of the family. 

" He was a tall-grown handsome lad," said Mrs. Hawes, 
" when th' master brought him from London down to Lily- 
garth ; but there wer' something hard, and proud, and selfish 
about him even then. Th\ master,- who wished to do by him 
as if he had been his own brother, sent him to a good school 
that was kept by a clergyman i' Kendal. There he was a 
matter of three years, and all his holidays he spent at Lily- 
garth, and had good clothes and pocket-money and a horse to 
ride when he was here, and fishing and shooting, and just what 
he liked. At seventeen he wer' a manly chap, and looked like 
to twenty. Th* master wer' fond of him and very indulgent, 
and yet he wer' a hot-tempered man, th' master wer' ; that was 
just his one failing ; he had not patience, like ; but then 
Richard wer' given to wild ways, and if anything was said, he 
wer' insolent, and had always such a deal to say for himself; 
besides which, he wer' extravagant, and spent a power of 
money. All this drove th' master a'most mad with him. 
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* He'll be his father over again !' he would say ; ' and what 
satisfaction can I have for all my trouble? 1 And yet he went 
on behaving to him like a good parent. If he bad only been 
worthy of it ! At last, young as he was, he got into debt, and 
then many things came out that nobody had dreamed of: 
among the rest, he had forged th' master's name, and got money 
in that way from th' bank. He had done enough to transport 
him, and many people think, even now, that will be his end ; 
but he was young, you see, and, mad as the master wer' against 
him, it wer* hushed up ; nobody was defrauded of money bat 
him. So Richard was sent out of these parts, and for three or 
four years nothing was heard of him." 

His good cousin, however, had not deserted him even then. 
Once more he gave him a trial, the condition of forgiveness 
being his future industry and good conduct. He was penitent 
apparently, and made abundant promises. His talents were un- 
questionably great ; he was entered a student of law of the 
Middle Temple, his cousin furnishing not only the money re- 
quisite for his studies, but for his maintenance during them, 
and so creditably did he pass through this time of probation, 
that once more the doors of Lily-garth were opened to him with 
affectionate cordiality. 

Peace was now confirmed in Europe, and William Elwor- 
thy, like the rest of the world, went abroad. Before long the 
agreeable news reached Wayland-dale, that he had met with a 
lady in Paris whom he was about to bring home as his wife, 
and great was the satisfaction which this news caused. Richard 
at first, disbelieved it ; at length the tidings were communi- 
cated to him by a letter from El worthy himself; and at the same 
time he was informed that henceforth Lily-garth could not be bis 
home, although he would be welcome there as an occasional 
visiter. Richard, who was indolent and luxurious, received 
this intimation with great dissatisfaction. There was an end 
now of his prospective heirship ; he must battle his way through 
life by the means of his own industry and professional talents. 

Without replying to his cousin, he immediately left Lily- 
garth, hastened to London, and thence to Paris, where he pre- 
sented himself, and with the utmost apparent frankness and 
good-will offered his warmest congratulations. Elworthy, at 
that time, in the very heyday of his propitious love-suit, and in 
good humour with all the world, received his unexpected rela- 
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tive with great kindness, and introduced him to the family of 
his betrothed, by whom he was likewise cordially welcomed. 

Of the Dutton family, at this time in Paris, a word must be 
said in addition to what has already been related by Mrs. Dut- 
ton of Woodbury. Mr. Dutton was a gentleman in trade, who 
waa supposed to have made much money. He had brought 
his wife and daughter with him to that gay capital, which had 
been for so many years closed to the English, not so much for 
their amusement as for his own convenience. His wife took 
oare of him ; she had been severely drilled into a knowledge of 
his will and requirements through a hard apprenticeship of five* 
and-twenty year* ; it was long now since any idea of rebellion 
had crossed her thoughts. She was well-dressed, because she 
was the wife of Mr. Dutton, and it would not have been cred- 
itable for her to be otherwise ; she dined at a good table every 
day, because her husband dined at home. Poor soul ! she was 
very meek ; a crust of bread and a draught of water would 
have satisfied her, could she but have had peace therewith ; 
but she was doomed to have the stalled ox and the strife also, 
although she herself was full of meekness and submission. 

Mrs. Dutton's would have been the desolate, weary, joyless 
life of a slave, had it not been for her daughter, who, gifted 
with her own affectionate and. amiable disposition, possessed, 
nevertheless, sufficient of her father's dominant will to ensure a 
degree of freedom of action for herself, in which she not unfre- 
quently included her mother, such as that mother would never 
have dared to assert for herself. 

Ellinor's beauty, and the reputed wealth of her father, 
brought her, as Mrs. Dutton of Woodbury had said, many suit- 
ors, amongst whom was the young Englishman, Chinnery, 
whose gay, social qualities made him a welcome guest to every 
member of the family. To Mr. Dutton, because he made him- 
self useful in a thousand ways, and was a very entertaining 
companion ; to the mother and daughter for the same reason- 
he had the power of keeping the fire-side despot in good humour. 
Before long, however, it was evident that other motives brought 
him daily to the house than the mere pleasure of amusing the 
father ; he loved the daughter. 

A terrible anxiety filled the heart of Ellinor. To refuse 
him would, she believed, call forth the whole force of her 
Other's despotic will against her. Fortunately, however,, it 
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was his ambition that she should marry a man of landed prop* 
erty, which Chinnery was not. He did not conceal his inten- 
tions on this head ; and Chinnery, knowing his own disqaalifi* 
cations, and unable to remove himself from the idol of his heart, 
redoubled his efforts as a good after-dinner companion, and spent 
the half of every day in transacting trifling business for her 
father, not doubting but that, sooner or later, success would 
crown his wishes. 

In the midst of these hopes and calculations, a formidable 
rival appeared in the person of William El worthy, He was 
then about five-and-twenty, remarkably prepossessing in per 
son, frank and generous of disposition, with the simple, unpre* 
tending manners of the well-bred independent gentleman, 
rather than the man of fashion. He was the very opposite of 
Chinnery. 

El worthy, like many another who entered that little charmed 
circle, loved the fair goddess of it at first sight. But, although 
early comprehending the painful circumstances of the family 
relations, he did not, like Chinnery, seek the daughter by homage 
to the father ; he devoted himself to the meek and suffering 
mother, by whose side stood the affectionate daughter, and was 
soon rewarded by the unqualified gift of that daughter's entire 
affection. 

There was a something in the grave, earnest, yet frank 
demeanour of Mr. Elworthy which at first favourably impressed 
even old Mr. Dutton. He listened to his proposals with -patience ; 
and when he learned the extent of his landed property, the 
amount of his income, and what settlement he proposed to 
make on his daughter, his consent was immediately given. 
The lovers were made happy. 

An hour afterwards Chinnery came in with his arm full of 
newspapers and books which, with great labour, he had been 
hunting out at various libraries for the old gentleman : he was 
unusually gay. 

" You must dine with us to-day," said Mr. Dutton ; " I have 
just given my consent toEllinor's new lover, Elworthy ; you've 
seen him ; he will dine here too." 

All Chinnery' s mirth was gone ; he sank down in a chair, 
and laid his forehead in his hand. 

" Come, now, don't be a fool !" said old Sutton. " I dare 
say you have a fancy for her also ; it's perfectly astonishing 
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what offers that girl's had ! I wish upon my soul, I do ! that 
I had another daughter for your sake. But you'll come and 
dine here ; El worthy will be so taken up with the women that 
I shall have no one to amuse me. I can't do without you ! 
And as to Ellinor, why, my good fellow, you should have 
spoken ; and besides, ' there's many a slip between the cup and 
the lip,' " said he ; holding out, ;as it were, this faint hope, 
with the apparently kind, but yet selfish wish, of raising his 
spirits. 

But it was no easy thing to raise his spirits ; he had lost 
the very inspiration of his mirth and wit ; and before long, Mr. 
Button, who had also lost his amusing companion and useful 
servant, and who found that he had greatly the worst of it in 
this new bargain, was out of humour too, and more than com- 
monly irascible and tyrannical. Elworthy, who was often an 
unwilling witness of these painful scenes, sympathised naturally 
too much with the weak to please the strong. There was no 
chance whatever of his taking Mr. Chinnery's place with the 
old gentleman : in fact, the more probable chance was that the 
two would come to an irreparable quarrel, for Elworthy, as the 
reader has heard, was by no means a man of phlegmatic tem- 
perament. 

" G-od help us !" said poor Mrs. Dutton, one day, in her 
weak and somewhat querulous voice, to her daughter, after 
some violent outbreak of temper on the part of her husband, in 
which he had spoken of Ellinor' s lover with very little pa- 
tience — " I don't know what is to become of us if your father 
and Elworthy quarrel !" 

" They will not quarrel !" said Ellinor, in that firm, cheerful 
voice, which always operated like a healing influence on the 
wounded and sensitively-suffering heart of the mother — " El- 
worthy will never quarrel with my father. . Q,uick tempered, 
he may be, but for our sakes he will allay the storm rather 
than excite it. Have, therefore, dearest mother, no fear, as I 
have none !" 

Mrs. Dutton tried to cast out fear and anxiety, but she was 
so timid and nervous, and stood in such awe of her husband, 
that if any one entered into the merest argument with him, 
she trembled as if she stood on the brink of a gulf, and it 
seemed impossible to her but that Mr. Elworthy's quick, resolute, 
, uncompromising manner, must excite him sooner or laio&. 5&& 
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knew her husband better than Elworthy did, and therefore she 
lived in constant apprehension. 

It was about this time when Richard Elworthy, having re- 
ceived from his cousin the intelligence of his intended marriage, 
made his appearance in Paris ; and from that time, strange to 
say, things began to mend. Ostensibly Richard's object in 
leaving England was to congratulate his cousin on his approach- 
ing happiness, and to enjoy a little of the gay Paris life before 
settling down to hard work in London. 

Elworthy was too happy himself not to make the young man 
heartily welcome ; he liberally supplied him with money, and 
introduced him to old Mr. Dutton as a merry companion in the 
place of his late favourite. Richard's powers were somewhat 
similar to Chinnery's ; he a* rank freely without becoming in- 
toxicated ; sang merry songs, told witty stories, and satirized 
everybody, not omitting his cousin, greatly to the old gentle- 
man's amusement. He was in Paris for a deep and secret pur- 
pose ; for no other than, if possible, to prevent the marriage 
taking place. He came without the slightest knowledge of the 
family with which his cousin was about to unite himself. He 
now keenly studied every character. He appeared frank, and 
all trusted him. He heard much of Chinnery, and in him 
he saw the tool of his purpose ; but he was now supposed to 
be absent from Paris. Richard was bent on finding him, 
and gaining his confidence. The opportunity at length oc- 
curred. 

One day, the Duttons made a party to Versailles, and there 
met Chinnery alone, and looking very melancholy. Old DuV- 
ton, who was leaning on Richard Elworthy's arm, saw him 
first, and delighted to find his young entertaining companion 
once more, most kindly accosted him, and introduced him to 
Richard Elworthy, laying an injunction on the two young men 
that they should become not only well acquainted with each 
other, but dine with him on the morrow. 

Chinnery, spite of his melancholy, was by no means disin- 
clined for a renewal of intimacy with the gay and social old 
gentleman, which would also bring him again into the society 
of his daughter, for whom he still entertained the most violent 
passion. Richard Elworthy believed that he had now the 
game in his own hand ; but he kept his designs entirely within 
his own breast, while he manoeuvred with the most masterly 
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skill. He by no means concealed his close connection with the 
hated rival of his new friend, on the contrary he spoke of Wil- 
liam El worthy in the most natural and unreserved manner. 
He spoke freely of his many virtues, and equally freely of his 
failings, always dwelling forcibly on his quick and choleric tem- 
perament, of which he furnished many highly-coloured details, 
carefully studying, nevertheless, to give a comic turn to all, 
so that his descriptions might appear amusing rather than se- 
rious, and thus wholly without sinister intention. He would 
then, as if to prove to his listener how truthful a limner he 
was, dash off as a companion-piece, the tyrannical and testy- 
tempered Mr. Dutton, the fidelity of which Chinnery could im- 
mediately recognise. 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Richard, one day, after hav- 
ing entertained his friend as above, " to think of these two 
powder magazines standing side by side without blowing one 
another up. Some little explosions there have been I under- 
stand ; but there will be a terrific scene one of these days, if 
some good-natured soul, or even chance, perhaps, should drop a 
spark between them. Think only of Mr. Dutton, the worst- 
tempered man in the world, vowing that his daughter shall 
never marry any but a good-tempered man, and she, with more 
reason, vowing that she never will either ; and yet the father 
has given his consent to, and she is ready to marry William El- 
worthy, a man whose temper is as ungovernable as a wild 
horse. El worthy is my relative, and I am under some obliga- 
tions to him, yet, nevertheless, I should like to see an explosion. 
There could be no harm in it beyond the bluster, for Elworthy 
loves that pretty daughter of his too well, not to take care both 
of himself and her, and old Dutton is too well pleased at the 
prospect of his daughter marrying a good English estate to 
break the connection, spite of all his threats." 

Richard laughed, and so did his companion. 

" I tell you what though," continued Richard, as if growing 
confidential, " if it was not for those English acres, old Dutton 
would rather his daughter married you. He likes you, while 
he is afraid of Elworthy. There is something dignified and re- 
served about Elworthy ; he doesn't laugh at the old gentleman's 
jokes as he should do ; nor sit over his wine with him ; they 
are the very antipodes of each other, and yet are alike excitable 

in temper." 

6 
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No more was said ; it was merely seed dropped by Richard, 
as if by chance, but it fell, as he hoped, into fruitful ground. 

From this day Chinnery's spirits returned ; he and Richard 
El worthy were frequently together, and again he was a frequent 
guest at the Duttons' ; again he told his witty stories, and used 
every effort to ingratiate himself with the old gentleman. 
Richard now withdrew, as if into the background, leaving 
ample space for Chinnery's operations, and satisfied himself by 
merely standing by and watching the game. No one suspected 
him. He was in favour with all : he seemed to have restored 
good humour and the former calm state of things. Chinnery 
was obliged to him for giving, inadvertently, as he believed, a 
clue to his rival's character, by means of which he might be 
inveigled to his ruin ; £1 worthy was obliged to him, because 
in restoring Mr. Dutton to a better state of temper he had added 
essentially to the happiness of Ellinor and her anxious mother, 
and for the same reason they were obliged to him, and expressed 
their gratitude in words of genuine emotion. 

A short time of general happiness and equanimity intervened, 
during which Mr. Elworthy, who was -impatient for his mar- 
riage, pressed for its consummation. This pause, however, was 
only the lull before the storm, the time necessary for the germi* 
nation of those seeds of discord which the enemy had dropped 
in, like the tares of evil, while the unsuspecting husbandman 
slept. 

Not a hint of Richard's was lost on Chinnery. Spite of 
Elworthy's sincere wish to avoid dissension it appeared next to 
impossible ; he and old Mr. Dutton seemed opposed on all sub- 
jects, politics, religion, or the merest event of the day. When 
they met it seemed as if the devil of discord were between them, 
and contention was inevitable. Mr. Dutton evidently disliked 
him, and sought occasion of quarrel, and at length it came. A 
dispute originating about the root of a Greek verb, between 
Chinnery and Elworthy, was taken up by the old gentleman, 
and called forth such an excess of temper, that Elworthy, anx* 
ious to close it, rose, and was about to leave the house, when 
Mr. Dutton, transported beyond himself, ordered him never to 
enter it again. 

Richard had now his wish gratified. The two powder mills 
had exploded and blown each other up. 

He looked very grave the next evening as he remarked this 
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to Chinnery, adding, " But it is really more serious than might 
have been expected. Miss Dutton, of course, is very unhappy. 
But what a hot-headed man is Mr. Elworthy ! Who would 
have thought him fool enough to contend with Mr. Dutton, and 
yet I must confess, in his defence, that you have had a hand in 
it all. I have looked on, and seen how artfully you have fo- 
mented discord." 

Chinnery did not laugh outwardly, but he was well pleased 
with what had happened, and when within a few days, at old 
Mr. Dutton's peremptory commands, the family led Paris and 
removed to Cased, he almost immediately followed them. 

On the night of the unhappy quarrel with her father, Ellinor 
had a long, and as it turned out, unhappy interview with her 
lover. Their tempers were both excited, and, in a moment of 
irritation, she said that she held it to be her duty to take back 
the faith that she had plighted. She had mistaken his char- 
acter : he was overbearing and unreasonable, and she had un- 
happily seen too much domestic misery from these causes to 
risk her own happiness when her judgment warned her. What 
was the suffering of separation now, in comparison with a life* 
long warfare and misery ? 

Astonishment, pride, and indignation aroused the whole 
force of his vehement spirit. He gave her back her faith as a 
thing of little value, and they parted, as it seemed, for an eter* 
nal separation—only, however, to feel the next moment, when 
recall appeared impossible, that each had been too precipitate, 
and that the affection of two kindred hearts could not be 
crushed even by offence and wrong. The spirit of concession 
and forgiveness awoke in each, like an avenging angel, and 
drew their souls nearer, in fact, than they had ever been .before, 
only they knew it not. 

When the family had been but a few days in Cassel, Ellinor 
surprised Mr. Chinnery by requesting half-an-hour's conversa- 
tion with him in the public gardens. It was a splendid sum- 
mer evening, ind the gardens were crowded with pleasure- 
seeking people, walking, talking, and drinking coffee. Chin- 
nery, astonished and delighted — for he too was about to request 
the same favour — joined her in one of the most retired walks. 

He offered her his arm, which she declined, and then, in a 
cold and somewhat haughty manner, she addressed him : — - 

" 1 cannot allow you, for one moment, to mistake my 
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motive. You know the unhappy state of my affairs with 
William Elworthy." 

He bowed. 

" William Elworthy/ 1 continued she, " has been forbidden 
our house by my father ; and more than that. 1 ' added she, with 
a perceptible tremor of voice, which by no means escaped 
Chinnery's notice — " I have, perhaps, voluntarily seen him for 
the last time. Under these circumstances, I understand from 
my father that you have his permission to solicit my hand. 
My amazement and indignation at this announcement were 
beyond words ! Can my father believe it possible for me hastily 
and arbitrarily to transfer my affections, or that you could con- 
sider them worthy of acceptance if they were thus transferable ? 
You could not ; no man could ! There must be no misunder* 
standing amongst us on this, to me at least, so grave a subject 
I have told my father, within the last hour, and thereby I have 
excited his stern displeasure, that I am in no condition to accept 
a new lover. I have told him, as I now tell you, that William 
Elworthy is the only man I have ever loved ; I love him still ; 
it is possible I may love him to my death. He has many noble 
and beautiful qualities ! God forgive me if I have done wrong !" 
said she, her voice sinking almost to a whisper, and then 
clasping her hands together, as if to keep down some struggling 
emotion, she stood, as pale as marble, before him. 

Chinnery was not an ungenerous man ; he loved her 
ardently, he was now deeply touched by her emotion, and he 
spoke sincerely, as far as himself at least was concerned, when 
he replied : — 

41 If Elworthy had truly, nobly loved you — loved you in the 
spirit of self-abnegation — he would not have angered your 
father ; for your sake he would not ! What have I not done 
for the sake of peace ?— concealed my true sentiments, coincided 
with what I did not believe, acted a lie to my very soul— " 

" Mr. Elworthy was too noble to be a hypocrite, was too 
genuine, too upright to act a lie !" returned Ellinor, interrupt- 
ing him. 

" Let me be properly understood ; do not let my words be 
taken as an offence," said he, warmly. " You know not how 
I have loved you ! I have seen that your life was embittered 
by domestic tyranny. I would have made you so happy ! I had 
vowed with myself to God to compensate for the sufferings of 
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wur youth by the love which I would have lavished on you, 
y the indulgence which should have left no wish ungratified. 
bore and fore bore with your father. £1 worthy could not do 
s much ; he could not, even for your sake ! I know him, 
liss Dutton, better than you do : let there be no offence in my 
rords when I ask you, can a wife be happy with a tyrant- 
empered husband ? She cannot, you know she cannot ! El- 
worthy is a tyrant in temper, a capricious despot — " 

" Villain ! traducer !" exclaimed El worthy himself, who 

aving been led by a singular chance to that very spot, heard 

tie last energetic words of his rival, and now confronted him. 

Lying scoundrel !" cried he, and at the same moment struck 

im with his riding whip. 

E Hi nor, pale as death, sank on a seat motionless. The two 
len, now fierce enemies, rushed to her, each attempting to 
lrust the other aside. But E Hi nor had not fainted, though a 
ckness of horror, as it were, passed over her soul. 

" Madman ! infatuated madman !" exclaimed she, in a low 
at firm voice, rising at the same time and addressing Elworthy. 
Ah, what have you done ? God in heaven sustain me ! Ei- 
rorthy, you have parted us for ever !" and with these words- 
le again sank on the seat and burst into a flood of tears. 

The rumour of an encounter between two jealous English 
vals spread through the gardens, and people came thronging 
>wards the spot. In the mean time, Ellinor, who saw instant- 
j the dangerous position of her lovers, as regarded each other, 
lade a violent effort to master her feelings, and in some 
leasure to justify each to the other. But it was no easy 
latter; the words which Elworthy had heard justified, in 
is then excited state of mind, the violence of his conduct, 
vbile the very violence of his conduct seemed, on the other 
land, to justify the words themselves. 

Sick at heart, and overwhelmed with yet more terrible 
.pprehensions, Ellinor reached home. Both her parents were 
.bsent, and throwing herself on her bed, she endeavoured to 
ompose her mind, and come to a clear judgment as to what was 
ight for her to do. 

It was late before her parents returned, and then letters 
rom England, which awaited her father, awoke new anxieties. 
Something of fatal presage in the state of his affairs summoned 
im home ; he was thrown into a state of sttaogp do.^^ak^v 
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of mind, which greatly increased his natural irritability. Her mi 
ther was overwhelmed with nervous fear ; something dreadfi 
was about to happen. Ellinor roused herself to sustain her mc 
ther, and for that night, at least, not a word was said of her owi 
terrible anxiety. The next morning Mr. Dutton. gave orders So 
their immediate return to England, and instant preparation 
for their .departure began. A note was brought to Ellinor. I 
was from El worthy : a duel had been fought between himself 
and Chinnery. Chinnery was slightly wounded, and he wai 
about to leave Cassel — to leave Germany, and he now bad* 
her farewell. Ue deplored any sorrow or annoyance which hf 
might have caused her ; thanked her for the glimpses of brief 
happiness which he had enjoyed with her ; begged her forgive 
ness, her prayers, and, if possible, her remembrance, witt 
forbearance, if not with love. " Ellinor," said the letter, ii 
conclusion, " your image will never leave my heart. I havi 
loved you with an imperishable love ; yet you are free. I xralj 
am bound — bound by my love and by the tears which I have seei 
you shed : surely, I did not misunderstand them ! — they hav< 
been my consolation. God, at some future time, will perhap 
make me more worthy of them." 

Thus he wrote, yet he asked no interview and was gone. 

The disturbance of Mr. Dutton's mind was extreme. H< 
was not in the habit of being confidential, as regarded his busi 
ness affairs, with his wife and daughter ; it was sufficient fb 
them to know that his son, still in England, but no way connect 
ed with him in business, urged his immediate return. Ellino 
had enough to do to sustain her anxious and alarmed mothe 
without asking for sympathy in her own troubles. The due 
between the two rivals apparently excited more interest among 
the good idle gossips, English and German, of Cassel, than i 
did in the Dutton family. Two days after it occurred the] 
were on their way to England, in consequence of it, as it wai 
generally believed, and even as was believed by Chinnery htm- 
self. Elworthy knew not of their departure, for he too had 
left Cassel, and was travelling post to Italy. 

Four months after this he learned in Rome, from an English 
newspaper, of the bankruptcy of Mr. Dutton, and leaving Italj 
with the same rapidity that he had entered it, he returned to 
England. No sooner in London than he sought out the brother 
of Ellinor — the husband of our Mrs. Dutton of Woodbury — whOi 
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holding a government appointment, resided in London, and to 
whom E Hi nor was much attached. A frankness of manner in 
the junior Mr. Dutton instantly prepossessed Elworthy in his 
favour, whilst he, on his part, was well disposed towards El- 
worthy, spite of the unfortunate termination of his acquaintance 
with his sister, from what she herself had communicated. 

Elworthy's intentions were of the most noble and generous 
character. He came as a friend of the family, the first moment 
any knowledge of their misfortunes had reached him ; and a 
warm heart and a liberal hand were now at their service. He 
came, indeed, at a critical moment. The affairs of Mr. Dutton 
were extremely embarrassed, and the expensive manner in which 
he had lived abroad, at a time when any prudent, or<even honest 
man, would have diminished every unnecessary outlay, had ir- 
ritated his creditors extremely. He was well aware of the 
desperate state of his circumstances even while abroad, and this 
circumstance, while it excused and explained to his wife and 
daughter that unhappy state of temper which had caused such 
an increase of domestic misery, only tended to exasperate his 
creditors. Ruin and disgrace stared the unfortunate family in 
the face. 

It will readily be believed that Elworthy stood among all 
parties as an angel from heaven. The amount of Mr. Dutton's 
liabilities was too great for him to take upon himself, but it was 
easy to arrange with creditors who had hitherto expected nothing ; 
all were satisfied, even the most irritated amongst them. The 
real amount of sacrifice which Mr. Elworthy made was, how- 
ever, never known ; it was, indeed, so far beyond his expecta- 
tions that he never spoke of it. 

There was no formal renewal of courtship between him and 
Ellinor ; they met as though they had not parted in grief and 
anger. He laid his peace-offering on the altar of affection, and 
it was sufficient for him that it was accepted ; he himself was 
too grateful to receive their thanks. 

In the midst of the deepest humiliation of the Dutton family, 
Mrs. Dutton's health gave way ; her nervous system, too long 
excited, could not sustain this last blow, and she sank under it, 
Dor was the unexpected deliverance able again to raise her. She 
had become feeble as a child both in mind and body, and the 
physician said that she could not last long. Elworthy was like 
a dutiful son to* her. already, and as such aha \o\ed. \iyeel. 
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One night, taking his hand and that of her daughter, she said 
that she only wished to see. them united ; that she prayed God 
she might live so long. ^ * 

Those feeble words were all-sufficient. Without any cere- 
mony, or marriage preparation, they were united. This event 
gave her great pleasure. She now said almost incessantly that 
God was very good to her ; that she was surrounded by bless- 
ings ; that she was ready now whenever she was summoned. 

The summons came as gently as the falling of the dew, and 
she passed away, holding to the last the hands of those beloved 
ones. After her death, William Elworthy and his bride re- 
moved into Way land-dale, which Ellinor as yet had never seen. 
Old Mr. Dutton, who, spite of the unexampled nobility and 
generosity of his son-in-law's conduct, never really liked him, 
and to whom the obligation seemed rather as a burden, removed 
after his wife's death to London, that he might be near his son, 
whose wife, he said, he liked. He lived in lodgings the re- 
mainder of his days, on an annuity paid to him by Mr. Elworthy, 
though he never chose to acknowledge it. 

The reader is now in possession of such portion of the family 
history as was not related by Mrs. Dutton of Woodbury, or which 
was beyond the knowledge of good Mrs. Hawes, to whom we 
now return. 

" A very pretty woman was Mrs. Elworthy," said Mrs. 
Hawes ; " and everybody in the Dale took to her, for she had 
no pride, and she had as great a liking for the Dales people as 
if she had been born among them. She fell into all their ways, 
and learned to knit and spin, and a beautiful spinner and knit- 
ter she was ; and she had such pretty ways of doing everything ! 
It was quite a picture to see her sit at her wheel, and then the 
thread that she spun was finer than anybody else's. The mas- 
ter was very proud of her spinning. I remember one day, when 
lots of fine London folks came, the master goes up to her wheel 
and draws out the fine silken thread, which he holds between 
him and the light, ' and doesn't my wife spin beautifully ?' he 
says. ' Oh ! she's a beautiful spinner !' They all looked so 
surprised ; and when she came down they expected to see her, 
I reckon, in linsey-woolsey, because she spun ; but she came 
down in silks like the first lady of them all, only more beautiful, 
and as blooming as a rose. She loved the Dales folk, as I said, 
and came to their sheep-shearings and weddings, and kept up all 
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th' old customs at Lily-garth, as if she — the greatest lady in a' 
th' Dale — had been only a farmer's wife. How fond everybody 
was of her, and th' master more than all ! One great trouble, 
however, there was, and everybody felt it, and that was, that 
Bhe wer' not likely to be a mother. Everybody, I said, wer' 
troubled at it, but I should have said everybody but one, and 
that wer' Mr. Richard, the master's cousin, who wer' looked 
upon as his heir, if he had no children. 

" Richard by this time seemed to have sown his wild oats ; 
he lived mostly in London, but now and then came down to 
Lily-garth for shooting and pastime, and the mistress wer 1 very 
fond of him ; she'd known him abroad, and had taken a great 
liking to him. It wer' very strange, but after his marriage the 
master seemed to take a great dislike to Richard ; he had less 
patience with him than ever. No doubt he had his reasons, 
but th' mistress would' nt believe any harm of Richard, and he 
always wer' mighty agreeable with her, which wer' displeasing 
to th' master. Ay, it's a sorrowful thing to think of, 'at that 
fellow had even then power to make an unhappy minute be- 
tween these two, but he had ; and many an hour and many a 
day too! 

" Th' master, you see, was hasty, and that always troubled 
her ; she tried to keep peace, and to set Richard in a good 
light, and he was as artful as deceit could make him. He was 
as smooth to her as oil ; she could not think ill of him. ' You're 
too hasty, William,' she used to say, in her sweet but positive 
way ; ' you know you are ; I shall take Richard's part, for I 
know he's right !' Oh ! it made th' master very angry to hear 
her talk so ; but he could not turn her ; she wer', poor thing ! 
as hasty and as determined in some things as he wer'. 

" Well, they'd been married a matter of four or five years," 
continued Mrs. Hawes, " when there was great joy in th' whole 
Dale, for she wer' expecting to be a mother. In th' summer of 
that year, they had gone from old Lily-garth to th' Hall, which 
had been building two years or more, and to buy chimney-pieces 
and furniture, for which th 1 master and she had been up to 
London, for he would have everything done to her liking, and 
ihe wer' very fond of th' new Hall ; she had laid th' foundation 
stone of it herself; nay, I'm not sure but it wer' built to please 
her altogether; for Lily-garth, you see, was an old-fashioned 
house, wi' low rooms, and this wer' made lor^e av\d \\^a&s&\&&. 
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So, though the Hall was not finished they moved into it ; * for/ 
says she, ' our first child shall be born in this new house : it 
will bring a blessing to it I 1 So she said many a time. Oh ! 
what joy she had in the prospect of being a mother, and how 
glad was everybody i' th' Dale ! For, spite of her partiality to 
Richard, none of them liked the thoughts of his being one day J 
th' master's successor. They said, no ! we shall have now one 
of his own flesh and blood, born and bred amongst us, and one 
of ourselves, as it were. And there wer' not one of the tenants 
that did not get something ready for th' mistress or th' baby 
that wer' coming ; one made a pillow for the cradle, another a 
fine pair o' blankets, another a quilt ; there wer 1 not a mother 
among them 'at did not feel as if she wer' working for her first- 
born. 

" When th' master and mistress moved to th* Hall, Christie 
Fothergill went to Lily-garth ; he wer' eldest son of old Peter 
Fothergill of Birks-mill down i' th' Dale : Peter wer' a quaker, 
and had two sons, Christie and Caleb ; Christie married Mar- 
garet Gilson o' Dent-town ; she wer' not a quaker, but a notable, 
pretty lass wi' money ; her father wer' a shopkeeper. Old 
Peter Fothergill wer' angry wi' Christie for marrying out of his * 
society, ' a woman o' th' world,' as he called her ; so Christie 
left th' mill, though he wer' to have had it, and as he wer' 
always a favourite o' th' master's, and had now money to stock 
a good farm, the master says, says he, ' Christie shall have 
Lily-garth ;' and it's amazing how that pacified old Peter ; he 
said no more against his son's marriage, not a word ! So 
Christie had Lily-garth, and Caleb turned miller; he married 
a quaker. She wer' a widow named Broad bent, out of Lan- 
cashire, and had two lads of her own, Thomas and Samuel ; 
they are young men grown now — very steady — and as Caleb 
Fothergill had no children of his own, he wer' a right good 
father to them. One o' them, Samuel, is a tanner i' Lancaster, 
and the other attends to th' mill with his step-father ; and well- 
doing folks they are i' th' Dale, and much respected by the 
master. But, however, all this is neither here nor there to 
what I was saying, only Christie went to Lily-garth, wben the 
master and mistress moved to the Hall. Christie wer' then 
hardly twelvemonth wed, and his* young wife, like th' mistress, 
wer' expecting her baby late i' th' autumn, so there wer* a 
great rejoicing in th' two houses, and Christie said 'at he would 
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give bis mistress twenty pounds for her own self and th' baby, 
if hers wer' a lad bairn and born afore the squire's. 

" Th* young mistress wer* never so happy in all her days 
afore, and what does she do but writes a letter to Richard and 
tells him her joy, and bids him come down fra London that 
autumn, and see them in their new house. Th' master wer' ill 
pleased at this, but he let her have her own way in most things ; 
and then she says, in her positive way, ' I can't think what 
makes you take agen Richard so ; but he shall come to see me 
in our new house that I take such a pleasure in ; of that I am 
determined.' So th' master said no more, only one could see 
'at he wer' ill pleased. Poor thing ! she did take a pleasure 
in the new house ! She went from room to room, looking out 
first at one window and then at another. She wer' very fond 
o' me," said Mrs. Hawes, with a deep sigh, " and as she wer' 
not over strong, she leaned on my arm many a time, as she 
walked up and down, ' and ah, Peggy,' says she, ' I hope it is 
not a sin to be as happy as I am.' 

" Wae's to me !" continued the good housekeeper. " Richard 
came down that autumn, as she had asked him, and to my 
thinking, it wer' like Satan entering into the Garden of Eden. 
He came down for th' long vacation, as they call it, and th' 
mistress 'at thought he would rejoice in her happiness, little 
knew how mad he wer' that there were likely to be a bairn. 

" And now I must tell you that there were i' th' Dale a 
farmer — a man with money, that had lived on an old leasehold 
farm — one Dannel Garr, o' Tod's-gill. He wer' a hard, money- 
getting man, who was always in a quarrel wi' somebody ; and 
if there wer' a man in the Dale that th' squire could not abide, 
it wer' Dannel o' Tod's-gill. He had a son that wer' a butcher 
as well as a farmer ; a hardened, godless fellow, just the moral 
of 's father, and one daughter, a handsome lass, that could ride 
over the Fells on an unbroken filly. She had plenty o' lovers, 
for her father wer' rich, and bragged that he would give his old 
night-cap full of guineas with her if she wed to his liking. 
Richard knew well enough that th' master could not abide 
Dannel o' Tod's-gill ; you may think, then, how mad it made 
him when he heard, afore Richard had been many weeks at th' 
Hall, that he wer' a-courtin$p>ld Dannel's daughter, and thafri' 
th' spring, when he wer' down last, he had been with her i' 
Swale-dale where th' Garrs came from, and where the^ had 
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lots of relations — the rudest people in all these parts. Richard 
stoutly denied it ; he said that she wer' a pretty lass, and that 
he had only had a bit of talk with her, one day, on the Fell- 
head among the sheep. 

" ' There's no such great sin in that,' said he, and appealed 
to the mistress. She said, ' no, for sure not ;' but she hoped he 
would mind what he wer* about, for that she wer* a wild lass 
and might bring him into trouble, and that the Garrs wer* rude, 
desperate folks, who would not take an affront and say nothing. 

" Th' master, however, believed not a word that Richard 
said ; but without saying anything to him, he set about to find 
out the truth, and by little and little a long history of villany 
came to light. Richard had kept company with her ever since 
spring, and they had been together into Swale-dale, among the 
old Garrs. Old Dannel, the father, knew it, and the son knew 
it, and both had been willing enough at the time, believing that 
Richard meant honestly by her, and that he would one day be 
th' master of Wast-Wayland, and thus Isabel Garr be made a 
lady of. But Richard had no honest intentions towards th' 
poor lass, and now a day of reckoning wer' at hand. As soon 
as th' master began to make inquiries, old Dannel found all out, 
and now he swore 'at Richard should marry his daughter, or 
the Lord above knows what vengeance he would have ! 

" Both Richard and th' master were great sportsmen, and 
were often out on the moors for days and days, with their dogs 
and guns, although they never went together. Well, Richard 
set off one morning, and said he should not be back for three 
days, and th' master went out also. He took his gun with him, 
ana his favourite dog, and made the mistress believe that he 
wer' off shooting; because of the delicate state she wer* then 
in, and not far from her time, he did not wish her to know what 
he had heard about Richard's villany to old Dannel's daughter. 
So, instead of going to th 1 moors, spite of all his misliking of 
th' Garrs, he went right up to Tod's-gill ; and afore he got there 
he heard th' old sinner a-cursing and swearing enough to carry 
th' house end off. His daughter was gone, nobody could tell 
where, and his rage was out of all bounds. She wer' off, he 
said, with Richard, and he now had not words bad enough for 
him ; and, strange to say, no sooner did he see the master, whom 
he hated, enter his house, than in the blindness and stupidity 
of his passion he taunts him with the very fact which other- 
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wise he would so carefully have kept from his knowledge. He 
called Richard not only a villain to his daughter, but a thief and a 
swindler, and says that he has drawn money out o' th' bank i* 
th' master's name, and has given cheques that other folks have 
got money by, and that he'll get hanged one of these days ; and 
then altogether forgetting himself, and to prove his words true, 
he tore open his old greasy leathern pocket-book, and thrust be- 
fore the confounded eye of Mr. Elworthy a page on which was 
written sums of money which the wicked old man had made 
Richard enter in his own hand. 

" Dannel had known well enough all along, that Richard 
had come by this money unjustly ; and what sort of money* 
dealings there had been between them, God knows ! but he 
were an old scoundrel, wer' Dannel ; and his son, the butcher, 
had got into trouble, and so Richard had helped him, that they 
might wink at his acquaintance with Isabel ; at least, so it 
seemed, and yet, now when it came out that Isabel ought to 
have been his wedded wife, and was not, he wer' so enraged 
that he wer' ready to murder her, and even betrayed himself in 
taking vengeance, as he thought, on Richard. Folks are such 
short-sighted fools when they are in a passion ! 

" How th' master, with his hasty temper, wer' able to keep 
his hands off the old villain, is more than I can say. Most 
likely he felt so hurt and confounded at finding that Richard was 
still following his old, wicked, youthful practices, and that he wer' 
so completely in old Dannel's power, that this overmastered his 
own passion. However this is certain, without even telling th* 
old villain what a trap he had laid for himself, he turns round 
as quiet as a lamb, as if he had not a word to say for himself, 
and sets off to Kendal that very day to find out th' truth at th* 
Bank. He did not say a word to th' mistress ; he wer' very 
still-like when he came home ; looked pale and vexed, ordered 
his horse, and set off to Kendal. There he found it, sure enough, \ 
as old Dannel had said. Richard had been drawing money all 
that year in his cousin's name ; he knew 'at his cousin had al- 
ways a balance at the bank, for Mr. Elworthy always lived 
under his income, and so it never wer' suspected. Th' bank 
people brought out all th' cheques, and th' hand-writing wer' 
so cleverly managed, that it wer' hard for th' master to say 
which wer' his signature and which wer' not. By this you 
may know what a dangerous man wer' R\c\\a.\d, 

7 
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" It wer' late when Mr. El worthy came back, and th' mis- 
tress, who had not been quite well that day. and wer' gone to 
bed, as wer* quite natural, the master determined to tell her 
nothing, for as she had a liking for Richard, and thought well 
of him, this would be too great a shock for her at that time. 
But he could not hide the trouble that wer' in his face, though 
he tried to laugh it off as if there wer' nothing. However, as 
they sat at breakfast, who should walk in but Richard himself! 
He had come back quite unexpectedly late last night, without 
the least notion of what had happened, and he now came in in 
his gay, careless manner, and drawing a chair, sat down laugh- 
ing atid joking. It wer' more than th' master could bear. All 
at once he forgot himself ; he wer* in a fearful passion, pushed 
his owu chair from the table, started up, called Richard a villain, 
and went out of the room. Mrs. El worthy, poor soul ! thought 
for sure he wer' gone mad ; she wer' terrified out of her wits ; 
but Richard, though he must have known, in his own mind, 
that the truth had come out, kept as cool as possible, and pre- 
tended to be hurt by th' master's auger. 

44 As to th' mistress, she wer' hurt no trifle. She herself J 
had a deal of spirit, and she thought it wer' unkind of him to 
alarm and distress her just then in that way, and that made 
her take part wi' Richard. 4 And what is this all about ?' says 
she to him, ' what have you done to make my husband so angry V 
Richard, who had no notion that th' master knew aught worse 
than his connection with Isabel Garr, confessed at once what it 
wer' ; ' but,' says he, in his smooth, plausible way, 4 it's nothing 
but a flirtation. Bless me ! did Mr. El worthy himself never 
take a fancy to a pretty girl V ' But,' says th' mistress, 4 tell 
me honestly, Richard, have you made no promises to this girl 
that may bring either her or you into trouble ? The Garrs 
are terrible people ; they'll be murdering you if you have de- 
ceived Isabel ! As to Mr. Elworthy, you know he is hot-tem- 
pered ; you must excuse him ; if you are innocent it will all 
be right.' 

44 Richard swore to her he wer' innocent, and then got angry 
himself about th' master's temper, and said he would not bear 
it, and that he wer' a tyrant and had always been so, all which 
made th' mistress very unhappy, and which in her state wer* a 
dreadful thing. However, she tried to pacify Richard, saying 
she would not hear anything agaiust tW ttva£teT,\>Avd'«xk<a wer* 
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good and noble, and always meant well, though he wer' hot* 
tempered, which she did not deny, and 'at she would talk with 
him and try to set all right between them. And so they sat 
ever so long together over th' breakfast things. 

" Th' master, in th' mean time, who had only left th' break- 
fast-table because he could not bear to sit there with Richard, 
and yet would not out with what he knew before th' mistress, 
stopped till he thought she wer' gone to her room, and then 
went back, looking, as you may imagine, as angry as could be, 
and meaning, no doubt, to order Richard into th' library, which 
wer' his own room, that he might then make a clean breast to 
him. But, you may think what wer' his feelings when, on 
opening th' room door, there sat Richard close by th' mistress, 
and holding her hand and looking into her face as if he wer' on 
the best terms i' th' world with her. 

" I wonder he did not strike him dead upo' the spot, and I 
fancy he looked ready to do it, for up rose th' mistress in a 
minute, and going towards him, she said, in her positive way, 
' You shall not be angry with him, "William ! I shall stand 
between you and him !' 

" ' Go to your own room !' says he to her, in a voice as angry 
as that in which he had spoken to Richard ; ' no one shall in- 
terfere between me and this man !' 

" I myself was at th' door at the very moment. I never 
heard anything so fearful as was his voice. A crimson flush 
overspread her face for a moment, and then she turned pale as 
death ; but she didn't drop, she looked very resolute, and taking 
my arm, she said, as if nothing were amiss, ' Til go to my own 
room, Peggy.' 

" What passed between th' master and Richard I know 
not ; this only I know, that an hour afterwards, Richard went 
out of th' house as cool as could be, with his gun over his arm 
and with a couple of dogs at his heels. Th' mistress was lean- 
ing on my arm, and walking up and down the long gallery ; 
she had been doing so for the last hour, but she did not speak 
a word all th' time, and seemed to be thinking to herself and 
listening to every sound x th' house ; and if a door opened and 
shut, she seemed considering about it, and when Richard went 
out she watched him from th' window go right up th' shrubbery 
to a bridle-road that led out upo' th' Fells. As soon as he wer* 
gone out o' sight, ' Peggy,' says arte, l \ \)ci\v^ \\. n*^\ ^» ^fcR> 
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good to walk out this fine morning ; I feel poorly, and the air 
does me good/ So I fetched her bonnet and shawl, and a book, 
as she told me, and we went out. It's a mighty pretty walk 
up th' shrubbery the way Richard took, and she said she'd go 
up there and sit i' the moss-house, which was a very favourite 
spot of hers, and where she and th* master had sat together 
hours and hours. So there we went,' and hardly had she 
seated herself, and said she would sit and read there for an 
hour, and 'at I must go and fetch my sewing and come back 
directly — for she did not like to be left alone — when up came 
th* master by the same path, with his gun in his hand, and 
his old favourite setter, Bess, at his heels. There wer' some- 
thing very terrible in his look ; he wer' pale, and his whole 
face seemed a deal older, with a dark expression in it. He did 
not seem to see us, but as if he had some dreadful purpose in 
view, he walked right past th' little path 'at led to th' moss- 
house, and up th' wood towards th' gate that led to th' bridle- 
road : th' very way Richard had gone. Th' mistress, when 
she saw this, and 'at he wer' not coming to her, sprang forward 
as light as if she had no burden to carry, and, * William,' says 
she, again speaking in her positive way, ' you shall not follow 
him now ! You shall not J and she took hold of his arm, 
c you'll lay up bitter repentance for your after life if you do ! 
You are unjust to him ! You are more to blame than he is ; 
and even were it not so, remember, William, that we must for- 
give if we would be forgiven !' 

" Ah ! I shall never forget them words as long as I live ! M 
said Mrs. Hawes, " nor will the master either ! 

" He made her no answer, not a word. Lord above ! 'at 
any one should let passion so far carry them away. But he 
wer' very angry ; he snatched his arm from her ; he seemed 
almost to thrust her from him, and went onward faster and 
more determined than ever. 

" He wer' only going out for a day's shooting on th' hills, 
and did not know 'at Richard had gone that way before him ; 
but she, poor soul, in her then weak state, seeing . them both 
going out with their guns, and how angry her husband wer', 
and knowing too, how passionate he wer', terrified herself with 
the fear that something dreadful wer' about to happen. 

"She sunk down upo' th' seat i' th' moss-house, as if there 
were no strength left in her, and cried bitterly. She wer' not 
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a woman that cried ; I never saw her shed a tear afore, and 
that troubled me all the more. I knew not what to do. 

" ' Peggy* ' say 8 she, after a while, and when she was calm 
again, ' I feel very poorly ; I must go back again to th' house/ 
so I helped her down, and she went into her own room, and lay 
upo' th' sofa. About two hours afterwards, she rings her bell, 
and ' Peggy,' says she to me, looking very pale, but still speak- 
ing in her clear, resolute way, ' you must send one of th' men 
to th' Fell-head to look for th' master, and another to Sedbur' 
for th* doctor, for I feel very badly.' 

" All th* house wer' up, for there wer' not one who would 
not have laid down his life for her. Th' doctor fra' Sedbur* 
wer* soon i' th* house, and two or three men wer' out upo' th' 
Fell-head in all directions looking for th/ master ; but he wer* 
nowhere to be found. He had not stopped for shooting, but 
had walked on to a farm of his, some miles beyond Garsta', and 
that wer' a long way. 

" All that day she wer' very bad. It wer* a month afore 
her time. Th' nurse, who wer* a very clever woman, and who 
by good luck wer' at home, wer* fetched frae Dale-town ; it 
wer* then evening and th' baby wor' born. She had a very 
bad time, and she got worse and worse. She kept asking for 
th* master. * For God's sake let him be fetched !' said th' doc- 
tor, * for it agitates her so, and I cannot answer for th' conse- 
quences. And then he sent off post for a physician fra' Kendal, 
and by that it wer' plain to see 'at he wer' no little frightened 
himself. All the Dale wer' up ; there wer' such running and 
riding about into th' neighbouring dales and everywhere, but no- 
body went th' right road. 

" In th' evening the physician came, and me and th' doctor 
never left her ; th' doctor said 'at she wer' getting worse every 
quarter of an hour, and 'at we must fetch th' minister. By 
that time she wer' past asking any questions ; she lay as if she 
wer' dead, as white as marble, and th' two doctors sat together 
by her bed, feeling her pulse every now and then, and whis- 
pering to each other. 

" Although everybody wer' in such a state of mind, yet we 
determined to break it gently to th' master when he did come ; 
so th' doctor said 'at he would go down to see him first. But, 
however, it wer' not so to be. It wer' late at night when th' 
master wer' met by somebody coming homeward, just at the 

7* 
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foot of Hibblethwaite, and they out at once and tells him that 
th' mistress wer' just dead. He wer' a strong, stately man, 
five feet ten at least, and very strong knit, and though he often 
showed anger afore folk, never liked to show any other kind of 
feeling, for he wer' very proud ; but when he heard this, a child 
might have knocked him down. It wer' a bright moonlight 
night, and his face wer' as pale as death; he couldn't stand, 
and somebody who wer' just then coming by, held him. Th' 
next moment he wer' off, and into th' house, and those who saw 
his face that night will never forget it to the latest day of their 
lives. 

" Wae's to me !" sighed Mrs. Hawes, " what a dreadful 
time it wer' ! I wonder I've th' heart to tell it ! It's not often 
I do, but I'm in th' story now, and I'll e'en finish it, though 
it's like tearing open old wounds." 

There was a pause of some minutes ; both Honour and her 
mother were deeply affected and interested. Mrs. Hawes saw 
it, and continued : — 

" When he came to her bedside it seemed as if his very 
presence recalled her from death. ' Ellinor, my Ellinor !' cried 
he, in a low voice, as if his heart wer' broken, and bending 
over the bed. She opened her eyes and fixed them on him 
with such a look ! and then a smile, like a faint beam of sun- 
shine, came to her white lips. They could see how pleased 
she wer' 'at he wer' safe, and wer' back again with her, and 
'at she felt nothing but love for him, but she never spoke nor 
moved. Th' feeble light in her eyes seemed to fade away, and 
th' finger of death parted th' smile from her lips. She wer' 
dead ! 

" He threw himself on his knees beside the bed ; he kissed 
her, he spoke to her in the most loving tones, but words never 
passed her lips ; she never more opened her eyes ; th' beautiful, 
loving spirit wer' gone ; nothing but th' dead body remained ! 

" What a change had a few hours made ! 

" For four days and nights he never left the room where 
she lay, nor appeared to sleep through all that time. He took 
no notice whatever of the child. He was heard by th' house- 
hold pacing up and down by th' hour together, and at times 
outbreaks of agony too wer' heard. Oh, it is a frightful thing 
to see a strong man shaken by agony ! But his grief wer' al- 
zoost too much for him. As to Richard, he wer' still angry 
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with him, but it wer in a different way. I reckon 'at, sinner 
though he knew him to be, he wer' willing to leave his punish- 
meut to others. ' God, himself,' said he, ' has punished me, 
for I too have been a sinner !' Nobody, however, saw him 
during that time of agony but th' minister, and he only twice, 
and that wer' what he said to him. ( Let me be,' says he to 
th' good man, ' 1 am in no fit state to be comforted. God has* 
seen meet to punish me when I was about to punish another. 
I must be able to submit myself to his judgment afore I can 
receive consolation.' 

" That was th' way he talked to th' minister, and then he 
went back again into th' dead chamber, and th' minister, who 
wer' a good man, urged him no further, although he remained 
in th' house th' whole time, for he said, ' If he need me I 
will be at hand ; in the mean time I can pray for him.' 

" The brother of th' deceased lady, a Mr. Button, of Lon- 
don, followed by some other kinsmen, came hither as soon as 
th' news of her death reached him. He wer' a very good 
sort of gentleman, very fond of his sister, and her sudden death 
wer' a great grief to him ; but Mr. El worthy would only see 
him for a short time, and th' others not at all. He sent his 
complimenls to them, and said he was not equal to it then. So 
they took upon themselves all the necessary arrangements for 
th' funeral, which was a great relief to him, no doubt, for he 
seemed to have no thought whatever about it. 

" When th' day fixed for th' funeral came, it wer' feared 'at 
violence might be necessary to part him from the body. But 
they did not know Mr. Elworthy. I said all along how it 
would be, for I could feel in myself how he would act. But 
they were astonished. Th' night before, Mr. Dutton informed 
him that the funeral was fixed for the next day. He made no 
reply ; but th' next morning he went to his own room, rung for 
hot wat«r, shaved and dressed without any help from his man, 
and putting on th' deep mourning 'at had been prepared for 
him, and which wer' laid ready, walked, just before th' ap- 
pointed hour, into th' room where th' funeral company wer' as- 
sembled, about to depart with" the dead. He spoke to no one, 
but shook hands with them all. And oh ! how he was chan- 
"ged in those few days ! He looked, at th' least, twenty years 
older ; there wer' deep lines as if they had been scored into his 
thin, haggard fa.ce — and he wer' a vex^ \xa.\v&ao«\fc TaaaL\\aa> 
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very hair looked thin, and had begun to turn grey ; it has just 
the same touch of grey in it to this day ; you'll see it, ladies," 
said Mrs. Hawes, " and then you'll remember that until this 
dreadful time, there wer' not a white hair in it. 

" Th' next day he said to th' servants, ' It's my wish 'at th* 
window-shuts of all th' unfinished rooms should be left closed/ 
•He paid off the work-people as had been employed there, and 
in watching whom she had found so much amusement. 1 
reckon he couldn't bear to see them about. So th' work wer* 
stopped, and all that beautiful part of th' house has never been 
finished to this day, and th' trees have been let to grow up thick 
on that side, and shut up th' view, which is very beautiful, and 
of which she wer' very fond. Th' rooms themselves are full 
of beautiful things, many of them unpacked, which she and 
th' master had bought up i' London that very summer. You 
shall go into th' rooms some o' these days, ladies, and you'll see 
beautiful furnitur' and carpets and hangings, all of her own 
choosing, which cost a power of money. 

" When he'd given these orders about th* window-shuts," 
continued she, " he went up to th' room where th' baby were, 
and took it fra' th' nurse : he had never had it in his own arms 
till then, and he sends her out of th' room, and tells her not to 
come till he rings for her. I reckon he did not like to show his 
feeling afore her. Th' baby wer' just gone to sleep, and it wer' 
nigh upon two hours afore he rings for her again, and from that 
time, as long as th' baby lived, he seemed to have no thought 
but about it. It wer' a lad-bairn, a weakly child, but very like 
th' mother. 

" But, however, afore I go on wi' th' poor baby, I must tell 
you about Richard. When he left th' house that dreadful 
morning, it's my opinion, knowing what he did, 'at he didn't 
mean to come back again in a hurry. However, let that be as 
it might, no sooner wer' he on th' moor at th' back o' Hibble- 
thwaite, than who should he see but old Dannel Garr, knitting 
his stocking upo' th' Fell, looking after's big flock o' geese. 
Desperate angry wer' old Dannel — calls him all the names he 
could set his tongue to, and tells him hell live to see him hanged, 
even though he himself should get hanged too, because he had 
made a fool of Isabel. 

" Well, that frightens Richard even more, I'll be bound to 
say, than what Mr. Elworthy had thxe&ten&d him with that 
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morning ; because, no doubt, he knew 'at th' master wouldn't 
disgrace his own blood-relation, but there wer' no knowing what 
old Dannel Garr might do when he wer' once enraged Isabel 
Garr wer' gone, that was certain — no doubt it wer' all an un- 
derstood thing-*— and it wer' long afore Richard wer* again seen 
in these parts. 

" When, or how soon, the news of th* mistress's death reached - 
him, I know not. I reckon, th* master buried all thoughts of 
vengeance against him in th' grave with his dead wife, for 
nothing of that ever was spoken of ; and yet, it wer' well known 
'at Richard had drawn out money in th* master's uame, and 'at 
young Dannel Garr had received a pretty penny, for all he made 
such a piece o' work about his sister. 

" Th' news of th' mistress's death filled the Dale with sor- 
row ; it wer' as if death had come to everybody's fire-side ; and 
th' next Sunday, when th' minister preached her funeral sermon, 
the whole church was in mourning. 

" There wer' a deal for folks to talk about, just then ; the 
mistress wer' dead ; Richard wer' gone off with Isabel o' Tod's- 
gill, and old Dannel, what with rage at his daughter, and fear 
of what the master might do at them, because of the money his 
son had had from Richard, had taken to his bed, and lay there 
cursing and swearing, and afraid of dying and leaving his money, 
and having to give an account afore God of how he had got it. 
Oh ! that wer' a fearful deathbed ! The old man wer' a fort- 
night in dying ; and they took him off his bed, and laid him 
upon a mattress and blankets on the parlour floor, for they 
thought there must be pigeon's feathers in th' bed, and 'at that 
was the reason why the breath couldn't leave the body. 

" All these things together took such hold on Nelly o' Lily- 
garth, Christie Fothergill's young wife, 'at she got her bed some 
weeks afore her time, and so there wer' a baby also at Lily- 
garth. But, waes to me ! Nelly got no twenty pounds from 
iier husband, for the baby, though it wer' a lad-bairn, died, and 
then Nelly — ay, she wer' a good creature and so wer' Christie ! 
— forgetting all her own sorrow, wer' wrapped up in blankets, 
and laid on her bed in a cart, and came up to th' Hall to nurse 
the poor motherless baby here. 

" Th' squire's nature seemed to be quite changed : he 'at 
had been like a masterful lion afore, wer' now as gentle as a 
lamb. I've often beared tell of theae a\)Ataft> &a&%<*&\ wa& 
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folk's hair will turn white in a night's time, other folks will 
lose their speech and he dumb, all which is natural like. But 
other more wonderful changes there are, which are the work 
of God's grace, for if He sends sore trials He sends likewise 
blessings and mercies. And to my thinkiug, it must be no 
common blessing, when a fiery, masterful spirit, which has been 
tempested like troubled waters, finds itself calm and still, as 
was the sea when Christ stayed its raging with a word ; ay, 
that was a great mercy and a miracle ! And mercies and 
miracles are not so uncommon in our days as we think, only 
we don't open our eyes to see them ! 

" Well, as I said, the master wer' now gentle as a lamb* I 
shall never forget his look when he saw Nelly o' Lily-garth 
take his poor, motherless baby in her arms and lay it to her 
breast. Nelly, poor woman ! wer' crying herself ; she wer* 
thinking, no doubt, of her own baby 'at she might have been 
nursing ; he wer' thinking of the mother of his own bairn, and 
there wer' not a feature in his face 'at wer* not full of agony. 
He struck his forehead with his hand and dropped into a chair, 
and then, leaning his head on a table, cried like a woman. It 
wer' th' only time 'at I ever saw him shed a tear, but those 
tears took a strong hold on me. I vowed 'at I would be his 
servant to my dying day, and so, by God's mercy, I trust I 
shall !" 

Mrs. Hawes here made a long pause, she was overcome by 
her emotion, and then wiping her eyes, carried away the tea* 
things which had been standing before them all this time ; 
came back with a more cheerful countenance, and then resumed. 

" The best room in th' house wer' given up to Nelly for her 
and th' child, and nothing wer' too good for her. Christie wer' 
permitted to come just as he liked ; and this I must say, 'at it 
wer' a great giving up, and he a young man as had been wed 
hardly twelve months, and very fond of his wife— but Christie 
and Nelly, and all th' rest of th' Dale, would have thought 
nothing too much 'at they could do for th' master. Th' child 
might have gone to Nelly at Lily-garth, but when somebody 
talked of her going back and taking it with her, * Nay,' says 
she, * it would be like a second death in th' house, to take away 
th' baby ; it's th' only comfort that is now left to th' master !' 
And it would have been cruel to have done so. He would sit 
with it sleeping on his knees for hours, and never take his eyes 
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off it. It wer' as she said, th' only comfort 'at wer* left for 
him in this world. 

" I have said 'at th' master wer' changed. It wer' not such 
a change as often comes from lowness of spirits, or from the 
body being weakened with sickuess, 'at lasts only for a time. 
No, the change in him wer* as earnest and lasting as his afflic- 
tion had been great and uncommon. He wer' a good man; 
and you see he took it all as from the hand of God, and the 
blessing of God wer' on him, even in that great sorrow, From 
that time, he wer' full of pity, and gentleness, and forgiveness of 
wrong ; he wer' still the strong, resolute man, but a new nature 
wer' added to his : kindness as of a woman. It seemed to me 
something quite unusual ; as though the tender, loving spirit of 
his wife had united itself to him — as if now, more than ever, 
they were one, 

" And now, and for many a long, year past, if anybody 
throughout the whole country has any trouble or affliction, they 
come to th' master ; and if there's any quarrel, it's he 'at must 
set it to rights. He has established schools, and savings 1 clubs, 
and he has lending-libraries in ever so many places, so 'at folks 
'at love reading can have good, entertaining books at their own 
houses, and it's wonderful what good he has done in this way ! 
In short, he is the best landlord, the kindest master, and the 
surest friend in all these parts. 

" But to go back to th' baby," said she. " It wer' but a 
weakly thing to begin with, but so good and quiet ; it never 
cried, nor seemed to ail anything, but just faded and faded away, 
till when spring came it wer' no more than a pale shadow. 

" Th' master had made up his mind to part with it long 
afore it wer' taken, and th' last day 'at it lived he had it for 
hours in his arms, wrapped in a shawl, and walked with it up 
and down in th' warm sunshine, and when it died, it wer' lying 
on his knees. The death of this poor bairn made no great dif- 
ference in him. It wer' not sudden ; it came so gradually 'at 
he had time to prepare for it; and when it wer' dead and 
buried — buried in th' grave with its poor mother, he wer' more 
calm, and almost cheerful, and set about doing all th' good he 
could : and if there wer' one thing 'at th' mistress had liked 
more than another, that he did. She had began a lad's school 
in Dale-town : she wer' very fond of schools, and there wer' 
none here when she came, and all tVi 1 \&A* Y\a& to %<a ww. ^»N» 
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Dent-dale, to Dent-town, to school, and that wer* a long way, 
even in summer. She laid down th' whole plan of th' new 
school, and a mighty good school it is ! Th' master did not care 
much about it in her lifetime, only he gave her leave to do what 
the liked about it, and paid for building the school, and th' 
house for th' master to live in ; but when she wer' gone he en- 
dowed it with a good bit of money, and bought land thereabout, 
and took great interest in it, and sent for a college friend of his, 
one Mr. Walker, and put him in, and soon there were more 
scholars than they had room for ; and all th' gentlefolk, and 
folks from a distance, now come to see it, for it is very much 
talked of, and has been the means of other such schools being 
set on foot in other such out-o'-the-way places. It was in this 
way that th' master honoured the mistress's memory. I reckon 
he thought it would be pleasing to her if she knew it, and I 
doubt not but it would. 

•' But I must not forget to tell you about old Dannel o'Tod's- 
gill. He lay dying, as I told you, for a fortnight, and the min- 
ister came and prayed with him for hours, but th* old sinner had 
such a knack of cursing and swearing, that th' minister many a 
time wer' stopped in his prayers, and could not go on, it wer' so 
shocking to hear him. You remember, ladies, 'at I said th' 
master could not abide old Dannel, and he'ed never been but 
that once under his roof, but what does he do now, when he 
heared what trouble they were in ? Why-a, he goes up to Tod's- 
gill again, all in a deep mourning ; and they were so astonished 
to see him, ibr there wer' a great crowd in th' house, not only 
of th' neighbours, but some of th' Garrs wer' there, come all 
the way out of Swale-dale — horse-dealers, and butchers, and 
»uch like — and old Thomas Garr, Dannel's cousin, wer' there, 
th' greatest miser in all these parts, and such of 'em as didn't 
know th' master took him for a minister, ' and ay,' said they, 
* we're glad your reverence is come, for you'll ma'ppen set him 
at liberty.' 

" ' I'm no minister,' says the master, c but I wish to see your 
unhappy friend. I can, may-be, with God's help, be of some 
use to him.' 

" So they led him into th' parlour where old Dannel wer' ly- 
ing upon th' boards, and all th' bed-clothes in rucks and heaps 
about him ; he tossed so, and wer' so uneasy. A whole lot of 
folks followed him in, and stood in a crowd round th' door- way* 
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for them 'at knowed it wer' th' master wer' curious to see what 
would happen. Th' master didn't notice them a hit, hut kneels 
down upon th' hare hoards and takes th' old sinner's hand— 
a hig, bony hand it wer' at best, hut now it wer' lean and cold 
as a skeleton's. Th' master took it in his, and, ' Dannel,' say£ 
he, 'if it will be any comfort to you at this last moment, I am 
come to tell you 'at I forgive you all 'at I have against 'you ; 
and for your daughter's sake, who has had a great wrong done to 
her by my relative, I will forgive him also, and endeavour, as 
far as lies in my power, 'at he shall do right by her.' Dannel 
turned his head round and stared at th' master. His wer' always 
a hard face, but it wer' now harder than ever, and he said in a 
hollow voice, speaking thick at th' same time, * I's niver forgive 
her ! divvent ask me ! I niver will— -niver, niver !' and then 
he tried to curse, but his tongue seemed stiff, and th' words 
wouldn't come out. 

" ' Dannel ! my poor unhappy friend !' says th' master, taking 
hold on his hand again, and laying th 1 bed-clothes smooth over 
him, ' hearken to my words. God has laid great sorrow of late 
upon me, and I now speak to you from experience ; pray to God 
to forgive you — the forgiveness of God is better than money, 
better than houses or land, Dannel— pray to God, it is never too 
late, and pray that he may enable you to forgive others.' 

" * I's niver forgive her; niver, niver !' cried he, and again 
some dreadful curse stopped his utterance. 

11 Young Dannel had got th' father to make his will in this ill- 
ness, and he had left Isabel only a shilling ; and th' old man 
wanted to have put in a curse also, but that th' lawyer wouldn't 
do ; he said he wouldn't write it in, for it wer' more than he 
dare ; and when th' master heard this from some of th' women- 
folk 'at were there, he tried to get th' old man, then and there, 
to alter 's will. But it wer' no use ; he wer' too far gone and 
too hardened to be turned, and if th' master spoke about her it 
only set him on trying to curse. So he bade him good-bye, com- 
mended him to God's mercy, I doubt not, in his own mind, and 
came away. 

" And God, of his great mercy, did not forget even him ; for 
one of th' women 'at sat up with him that night after th' master 
had been, heard him trying to say th' Lord's Prayer ; he couldn't 
bring it out himself, so she said it out loud to him, speaking ver^ 
alow, and while ahe wer' saying it, Vie %&&. 

8 
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" That wer' the end of old Dannel. Young Dannel had now 
got all th' property, and a pretty little spot is Tod's-gill, and a 
power o' money beside ; for th' old sinner had, unbeknown to 
anybody, money lying out at interest i' th 1 bank, and on mort- 
gage up and down, and all came to Dannel. Isabel had not a 
penny. She wer' off with Richard El worthy. 

" Scarcely had th' old man been two months in 's grave, when 
Dannel brought home a wife. She wer' his cousin, Jane Garr, 
and th' very night 'at she came home, when they wer* all mer- 
ry, a great company of them, lads and lasses, and many of th' 
Garrs, as usual, sitting supping their porridge and eating cur" 
rant bread, there comes a loud thump at th' door, as made 'era 
jump up. Th' women were frightened out o' their senses ; it's 
old Dannel, they said, * he's come again !' — and there was 
such screeching and fainting as nothing wer' like it. Some o' 
th' men-folk went out, but there wer' nobody there 'at they could 
see ; they looked all about, wi' candles and lanthorns, for there 
wer' no moon— and then, at last, somebody stumbles over a big 
basket, 'at stood upon a flower-bed just under th' kitchen win* 
dow. They opened the basket, it wer' a big butter basket wi* 
two lids, and what should they find in it but a lad-bairn, not 
a month old, wrapped in a new fleece ! At first there wer' a 
deal o' laughing about the bairn 'at were come so soon to th' 
new-married couple ; but it wer' no joke neither, to have a 
a bairn brought in that fashion. Dannel Garr wer 1 as mad as 
could be, and said 'at it wer' Isabel's, as mayhap it were ; 
for I ought to have told you afore, 'at Isabel had gone to th' old 
aunt in Swale-dale, and there had got a lad-bairn, and that th' 
old woman — she wer' a desperate old woman ; as strong as a 
man, and looked very like one too — she sent for Richard, and 
made him promise in black and white to marry her, which he 
did, and then she promised to leave them all her money when 
she wer' dead. All this Dannel knew, so first thought nat- 
urally wer', that this w r* Isabel's bairn, though how she came 
to do such a fearful unnatural act is more than I can tell. How- 
ever, th' bairn stopped at Tod's-gill that night — there were 
plenty o' women folk there as could take charge on it — and th* 
next morning, Dannel Garr took a horse and th' basket, and 
rode over to Swale-dale to th' old woman, where he expected 
to find Isabel ; but she wer' not there. Th' old woman said 
'at she wer' gone with her bairn and her husband, Richard El- 
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Worthy, to London, above a week afore ; and then she fell to 
calling Dannel all the names she could lay her tongue to, be* 
cause he had got all th' money, and she said 'at Isabel would 
be a lady for all that, for 'at th 1 Wast-Wayland property would 
come to Richard. Dannel stopped not to hear her out, but set 
th' basket upon th' house floor, mounted his horse, and rode 
home again. Whether th' old woman knew anything about 
the bairn I know not, but scarcely had Dannel reached home 
and wer' fallen asleep by th 9 fire, when th' basket and th' bairn 
were at th 9 door again. Th' old aunt had sent it back again, 
with a message that a'most blew th' house-roof off. ' It wer* 
none of Isabel's bairn,' she said, ' but some poor lass's bairn, 
and that Dannel wer' its father, and it wer' but come to its own 
home, and more shame to him !' 

44 Th' woman 'at Dannel had married wer' well-natured 
enough though she wer' a Garr, but this message of th' old 
aunt's put her into a great rage, for Dannel wer' well known 
to have been wildish afore he wer' wed ; so she would not 
have th' bairn in th' house. Th' man wer' gone as had brought 
it, so Dannel, to make short work of it, sets off with it to th' 
poorhouse at Sedbur,' where they wer' forced to take it in. 
Poor bairn ! what with riding from one place to another, what 
with cold and neglect, it did not live long to trouble anybody. 
Th' overseers of th' poor made inquiries everywhere, but no- 
thing could be made out ; th' old aunt swore 'at Isabel had 
taken her bairn with her to London, but whether they sought 
it out in London or not, I can't say ; London's a big place, 
and ma'ppen Richard and Isabel wer' not so easy to light on. 
However, th' bairn died, and no more wer' said about it, though 
some believe to this day 'at it wer' Isabel's, others 'at it wer* 
Dannel's ; and Dannel's wife throws it at him to this day, as 
I've heared. 

44 Th' old aunt in Swale-dale wer' as good as her word ; she 
never turned her back on Isabel, who she always said wer' 
married to Richard, though nobody but she believed it. It wer' 
said that, like old Dannel, she had money in the bank, and up 
and down in th' country, at interest ; but when she died, about 
ten years afterward' there wer' not as much as wer' expected, and 
there wer' a mortgage upon th' land to another of th' Garrs ; 
however, what she left went to Isabel. Dannel, o' Tod's-gill, 
threatened hard to dispute th' will, because, he said, that Isabel 
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wer' not married, and that th' law would therefore give every 
penny to him as heir-at-law. Ma'ppen it might have done so 
if he tried it, hut he never did, and it went to Richard El wor- 
thy, as Isabel's husband ; and he, ma'ppen, because he was 
afraid of what Dannel might do, made it over to Thomas Garr, 
him that had th' mortgage on it. He wer' cousin to old Dan* 
nel ; and there he lives now, for he moved there as soon as he 
got possession, because he could let his own place for more 
money, and we've heared 'at Isabel has been there within 
these three years, and 'at she, and Richard, and old Thomas, 
and all th' Garrs in Swale-dale, make a boast that, some day, 
Richard will come in for all this beautiful Wast-Wayland prop- 
erty, which is th' master's. But that,' 9 said Mrs. Hawes, lift* 
ing her hands and eyes, " may Heaven forbid ! It had fifty 
times better go to th' Duttons and Cartwrights than to a villain 
like Richard El worthy. 

41 However," added she, after a pause, " it is something 
about this Richard which has now taken th' master to London. 
I know 'at he had a letter from Richard, for he said so, and I 
put th' answer to it into th' post-bag myself the very day after J 
then there came other letters which seemed to trouble th' mas- 
ter. I can always tell when he is troubled ; and 1 know it 
must be about Richard ; it could be nothing else, unless it were 
about some of th' Duttons — ma'ppen about that Squire Cart- 
wright. Well, I know not ! and ma'ppen, it's no business of 
mine — nor is it ! only it always hurts me to see th' master in 
trouble." 



CHAPTER V. 



Mrs. Mil dm ay and her daughter could not but feel great inter- 
est in all they heard respecting the life and character of their 
unknown friend. 

One day they inquired from Mrs. Hawes to whom it was prob- 
able that the Wast-Wayland property, which appeared to be 
very considerable, would go in case of Mr. Elworthy's death ; 
as ibrtunately it appeared not to be entailed, and therefore, need 
not, of necessity, descend to his cousin, Richard El worthy, in 
case its present excellent possessor died Nvttbaufc c\i\VfawDL. 
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" There are plenty that are looking after it," replied Mrs. 
Hawes, " plenty besides Richard Elworthy, to whom, however, 
it would go by law if th' master died without a will ; plenty, I 
promise you, keeping a sharp look-out after it,, and yet there is 
not one of them that is fit to lift up his shoes, much more stand 
in them ! 

" No, not one of them !" repeated Mrs. Hawes, with a pecu- 
liar expression of countenance, which was intended to imply a 
great deal ; her auditors, did not, however, solicit information ; 
and therefore, after a pause, she continued, unasked : — 

44 They are no favourites of mine, these Duttons, nor do I 
think 'at th' master is over fond of them ; not that he ever said 
so, for he is as kind and generous to them as if he loved them 
ever so ; but they are not of his sort ; and yet our poor mistress ! 
she were own sister to Mr. Dutton. He's dead now, and this 
is his widow with four daughters, all very handsome ladies, 
and Mrs. Dutton herself as handsome as any of them ; but, 
somehow, I never think that they'll get th' property. Some- 
times I think 'at the master will, ma'ppen, leave it to schools 
and charities ; sometimes I think one thing, sometimes another ; 
but one thing is sure, th' squire is a sharp-sighted, clear-headed 
man, for all he is so good and gentle ; and though nobody can 
put him in a passion, and though Mrs. Dutton does not give 
him credit for half th' 'cuteness that he has, and never thinks 
'at he can see through her. But he does, though ! But th' 
Miss Duttons, you see — there are four of them — were th' nieces 
of his wife, th' children of her only brother, and she wer' very 
fond of him ; and there's a natural leaning towards them in 
Mr. Eiworthy's heart, and he is, and always has been, ready to 
do all for them that he could. It runs in my mind that he al- 
lows them something handsome to live on, but, of course, I 
can't say for sure. This, however, I do know, that if they 
had chosen, they might all have been living here now. 
For you see after Mr. Dutton's death — it's about ten years ago 
now — when she wer' left a widow with these four daughters, 
and but little for them, I take it, he offers for her to come here 
to overlook all his schools, only he did not want her to teach, 
and I reckon he would have built her a nice house at Dale-town, 
and he would have been a father to her children. But she 
would not listen to it, unless she might have come and liv^d «& 
ih'Hati, and been at th* head of everytiamfc. Ta&aXO&swwst* j 

R* 1 
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was not what be wanted ; he had got over the freshness of his 
grief, and he wanted, I reckon, cheerful people near him — not 
always at hand, as one may say, but to see when he liked — to 
611 up just as much of th' void in his heart as he wanted filled ; 
people 'at he might love and make happy, and yet be in some 
sort independent of. But Mrs. Dutton, as I've h eared, wer' 
offended at his wishing her to attend to his schools ; she liked 
better to be left at her liberty, to go about from one watering- 
place to another with her gay daughters ; so she had her way, 
and lives down at a place called Woodbury, in Warwickshire, 
and comes up here now and then with her daughters. 

" Mrs. Duttou is a lady who knows as well as anybody on 
which side her bread is buttered, so, though she wer' not will- 
ing to give up her own pleasure for th' sake of th' master and 
his schools, she never lets him lose sight for long of either her 
or her daughters. For one while she took to coming here twice 
a year as a regular thing, and besides this, when th' children 
wer' young, she wer' always writing to say 'at one of 'em had 
th' measles, or th' hooping-cough, and wanted change of air. or 
they were come from school and wanted relaxation, and so they 
must come to their ' dear, kind uncle's.' 

44 Th' master soon got tired of that, for at that rate they 
would have been here the whole year round ; and that was 
what she wanted, but at that time he could not bear it ; th* 
mistress hadn't been long dead, and they moithered him out of 
his life. 

" After a while th' eldest wer' married ; they went to 
Scotland for their wedding-trip, and came here on their way 
back, to spend the last two weeks of their honeymoon. She had 
married a Mr. Beauchamp ; a fine young man, a doctor ; but 
they had no more manners than a couple of school-children, and 
rampaged about the house, and put everything at sixes and 
sevens. There wasn't, perhaps, any great harm in them, but 
they put th' master sadly out of th' way. She'd very high 
spirits, and acted more from want of thought than any bad in- 
tention, but it was all the same. To give an instance now : 
she begged all kind of things from him — first this, and then 
that ; things that had been the mistress's, and that he set store 
by. And one day when th' master wer' out, what must they 
do but open all th' window-shuts, and look at th' things which 
had come from London afore the mistress died, whicjh were all 
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of her choosing, and which he wer' so tender of that he could 
not bear to look at them himself. Th' master, as I have said, 
never goes into passions now, but when he came in, all unex- 
pectedly, and saw what they had been after, and found her, as 
hot as fire, unrolling a handsome piece of carpeting, and when 
she runs up to him, and begins coaxing and flattering him, and 
begging him to give her that beautiful carpet for her new 
drawing-room at Woodbury, it wer' enough to make a saint 
swear. It wer' more than he had patience for ; so, without 
saying a word, what does he do, but turn her out of th' room, 
and shutting the door behind her, locks himself in, fastens th' 
window-shuts, and goes to's own room, and did not see her again 
all day. 

" They were soon tired of th* place after that, and set off to 
th' Lakes, but not before he had given her a handsome sum of 
money to buy a new carpet with for her new drawing-room, as 
Mrs. Dutton herself told me. Next year th* second daughter 
wer' married ; her name wer' Emma, but her husband called 
her Nelly, which was meant to please th' master, for so he 
used to called his wife, whose name was Ellinor ; and there 
was no end of Nelley-ing and Nelley-ing all day long. I won- 
der they wern't ashamed of it, and I always thought it hurt th' 
master rather than pleased him. Well, she'd married a gen- 
tleman a good many years older than herself, but of a good 
family, they said, with a title in it ; his name wer' Cartwright. 
I couldn't bear him from the time I set my eyes on him ; that 
wild, young doctor wer' worth a score of him. He wer' a bad 
man, and I've heard 'at he does not use her well. They, how- 
ever, did not behave amiss here ; but in th* autumn — that were 
in th' spring — he sent down to say that he should like to come 
here shooting, aud as he did not wish to give trouble at th' Hall, 
he had written for lodgings at Lily-garth. Th' master had no 
objection, and to Lily -garth he came. Now Christie and Nelly 
had a fine family, as fine as any in these parts — two of them 
are lassies ; the eldest, Agnes, the handsomest lass in the Dale, 
and the apple of her father's eye. Would ye believe now, that 
it wer' for this lass 'at that villain had come, and he only mar- 
ried in the spring ? The lass herself, for she had th' spirit of a 
lion in her, ups and tells her father at once, and Christie wer' 
fit to shoot him. Th' master, from that day, forbade him to 
set foot in th' Dale as long as he lived. But not a word of it 
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was said to Mrs. Dutton, or to Mrs. Cartwright, for so th' mas- 
ter wished : he wer' so sorry for th* young wife. 

" Two or three weeks since, th* master says to me, ' Peggy/ 
says he, ' we shall be having another wedding-party up here 
afore long, for Mrs. Dutton writes me that her youngest daugh- 
ter is engaged to be married.' This youngest daughter is th' 
handsomest of all Mrs. Dutton 's lasses ; she wer* born two or 
three years afore the mistress's death, and she wer' christened 
E Hi nor after her. Th' master wer* very fond of her as a child, 
and she wer* a nice sprightly little thing ; but, to my thinking, 
she's grown rather out of favour. Th* last time she wer* here, 
it's about twelve months ago, she and Natalie, th* other sister, 
were here together with Mrs. Dutton, and she would have no 
nay, but her uncle must take her everywhere. They set their 
minds on going to Kendal race-ball, so he gave them all hand- 
some new dresses, and took them and Mrs. Dutton, and very 
beautiful they looked. They thought it very dull here, so he 
took them all to Harrowgate, and brought them back again, 
and they pic-nic'd in th* wood, and rowed upon th' water, and 
did all they could to divert themselves, and lastly, he took them 
to the musical festival at York, and there he parted with them. 
He never spares expense to make their visits pleasant, but Mrs. 
Dutton told me that they thought it very dull, so she wer* 
forced to take them away, to keep them in good humour. 

" When they are all married, th' old lady, I take it, will be 
for coming here altogether ; and yet, if I am not mistaken, she 
loves gaiety as well as th' poor lasses, though she lays it all on 
their backs. I think she means to come, because she talked so 
much of ' th' beautie* of nature,' and ' th' sweet peace of th' 
country,' and how, as she grew older, she longed more and more 
for retirement, and that she wished, of all things, to end her 
days in th' country. Then she wer' for ever at me about th' 
master, and wer' he not solitary, and wer' not he very poorly 
and suffering ; and didn't I feel afraid that he might suddenly 
die of that heart-complaint, and that her son-in-law Beauchamp, 
who was a very clever medical man, though he was young, 
thought that Mr. Elworthy ought to have somebody with him 
— some friend that could look after him. 

" All this she said to me, and no doubt said the same to th' 
master himself, only not, perhaps, as plainly spoken out. Then 
she was always pumping me about the will ; and didn't I 
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know how he had left his property ; of course he had a will ; 
when was it made, and who was present at the making ? 
And if I didn't know how the property was left, she did ; Mr. 
Elworthy was very partial to his nieces, and, of course, he 
never would think of marrying again ! She does not like me, 
and yet she is mighty civil to me always, for she thinks 'at I 
know more about the master's affaire — that is about his will — 
than I choose to say ; but bless you, I know no more than the 
babe unborn ! Mr. Elworthy is not one who talks with such as 
me about his affairs ; I know nothing, only I feel sure that 
Richard Elworthy will be kept out of th' property. Th' masr 
ter is too good ever to put his poor tenants into his hands ; as to 
the rest I know nothing, only it seems to me natural that he 
should be sorry that his fine property should go into no better 
hands than those of the Duttons, who, to say the best of them, 
are not fit to carry his shoes after him ; and that makes me 
think sometimes that he'll m'appen leave th' bulk of it to 
schools and charities, Sometimes I wish — and so does Christie 
o' Lily-garth, and many another beside — that he had married 
again, and had a family of his own, so that some one who un- 
derstood his plans, and would have felt it a sacred duty to fulfil 
his wishes, might have come after him, and not some mere 
hungry money-hunter. But his fondness for his first wife, and 
th' circumstances of her death, left him, I reckon, no heart for 
marrying again for many a long year ; and so time went on, 
and now he's getting upon fifty, and men are hard to please 
then. So I've given up ail thoughts of his ever marrying now ; 
besides, I should like to know where is the woman that would 
be worthy of him, for he's one in ten thousand !" 



CHAPTER VI. 



One day, soon after these long communications had been made, 
Mrs. Hawes walked with Honour and her mother through 
the Dale. They wished to see the various places of interest 
connected with her narrative. 

The road down the valley ran to the left of the little river, 
which was crossed at either end by a bridge. The one near the 
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Hall had been built by Mr. Elworthy himself, that at the Dale 
foot, was the old village bridge, and at this point the road 
branched off, leading, on the one hand, into the more open and 
level country, on the other, over what were called the Lower 
Fells, into E Herd ale, one of the largest and finest vallies of the 
district. 

Besides these two bridges, the river, for the convenience of 
the inhabitants, was crossed here and there in the summer 
season by stepping-stones, which the naturally rocky bed of the 
stream seemed to have provided for the purpose. One of these 
rustic crossings was just opposite to Tod's-gill, where, in fact, 
the most picturesque scenery of the valley lay. 

Tod's-gill, in modern English, the Fox's-glen, took its name 
from the wild ravine which formed its southern boundary, as 
Hibblethwaite was its boundary to the north, so that it lay in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Hall. It was, in truth, a 
portion of the Wast-Wayland property, although it had long 
been in possession of the Garrs, having been taken on a lease 
of three lives from the present Mr. Elworthy's grandfather, so 
that he being the last life, it would at his death revert again to 
the general Elworthy estates. A wild and tumultuous little 
brook, which was never dry in the dryest of summers, came sli- 
ding and leaping down the Tods-gill among huge masses of rock 
and through tangles of wild roses and brambles, and then, as it 
approached the bottom, bounded forward like a frolicksome child 
towards its mother, through a wild copse of birch and alder 
trees, and flung itself into the arms of the beck. Below this 
juncture of the lesser and larger stream, the beck, as if taking 
a character from its tributary, became much more picturesque, 
and was marked at every step by ever- varying features. Here 
it was churned up into fury by tumbling over huge piles of rock 
which it had worn into fantastic shapes, and among which, even 
in the bed of the stream, grew trees of large size, which cast 
deep shadows over pools of great depth, which lay sleeping in 
sullen blackness, and to which more than one tragical story was 
attached. 

This wild and romantic scenery was, however, confined to 
the upper and middle portions of the valley. About half a mile 
lower down, it again became less striking : soft, green meadows 
bordered the beck, and the rocky bed of the water was not more 
abrupt and rugged than to furnish heie aw& tkvete lKo«e con- 
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venient stepping-stones of which I have spoken. Immediately 
at the commencement of this tamer scenery, stood the pictu- 
resque old valley-mill, which presented an object of rural as 
well as rustic beauty. It was built of grey stone, and looked as 
old as the valley itself, whilst its shrouding birch-trees, which 
gave it the name of the Birks-mill, had especially at this season 
a look as of perpetual youth. 

On the other side of the valley, and somewhat lower down 
than Tod's-gill, lay the old house of Lily-garth. Unlike ail the 
other habitations in the Dale, excepting the mill itself, Lily- 
garth stood low, and on the level of the valley, and between the 
outstretching feet of two hills, so that it was completely unseen 
from a distance, nay, in fact, it was unseen until you were im- 
mediately upon it, when it burst upon you, surrounded with its 
old wood, among which were several foreign trees, as the Spanish 
chestnut and the plane-tree, and backed by the soft green of the 
ascending fell. This, as has been said, was the old house of the 
Elworthys. It was somewhat small as the residence of a large 
landed proprietor, but it must be borne in mind, that at the time 
of its first possessor, the Elworthy property was scarcely more 
than one third of what it was at present, and their thrifty and 
more simple style of life, made it an ample, if not a luxurious 
abode. Small as it might be, as the residence of the present 
Mr. Elworthy, it was large as a farm-house, to which purpose 
it was now applied. It was a picturesque old place ; the stone 
of which it was built was dark with age, and weather-stained, 
and spotted all over with various coloured lichens, which gave 
to it a rich and mellow tint. Its windows were small, with 
heavy stone mullions and window-heads ; there was a large, 
projecting porch of heavy stone-work, with little glazed window* 
on either side, and to which an easy flight of stone steps, with 
low balustraded walls, ascended ; the chimneys were tall and 
massive, built of dark red brick, with a considerable elaboration 
of masonry, which gave a more important and substantial char- 
acter to the whole place that it otherwise would have had. It 
was, in fact, a respectable, picturesque old country house, that 
bore evidence of substantial proprietorship at some former time. 
On two sides of it lay what had formerly been a pleasure-garden, 
inclosed by a low stone parapeted wall, but which was now 
appropriated to other purposes. It was a grassy croft where, 
however, ornamental shrubs and tiee*, to\& xx^y^^^^*^*^ 
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which neglect could not destroy, testified of old times. Here 
calves now took their first lessons in grazing, and motherless 
lambs were turned out in spring ; and here also the farmer's 
wife hung her linen to dry. In the direct front of the house, 
however, that portion of the old garden was kept up with con- 
siderable care ; in one corner was a large yew arbour, with seats 
within, where the farmer on Sunday afternoons in summer, 
smoked his pipe and drank his glass with a friend ; it was 
clipped carefully once a year, as was the thick, broad, foot-high 
box-edgings of the flower-borders, which same flower-borders, 
at the time Honour Mildmay and her mother first entered the 
garden, were very gay with gilly-flowers, tulips, large blue 
irises, peonies, and such like brilliant children of summer. 

As there was much more room in this old house than the 
family of Christie Fothergill required, some of the better rooms 
were mostly occupied, during the summer and autumn seasons, 
by strangers, often from a distance, who were attracted hither 
by the quietness of the country or by the great rural beauty of 
this neighbourhood. Sometimes artists from London came here, 
who transferred many of these lovely scenes to their canvass ; 
now and then a country-loving poet, who was so fortunate as 
to have money enough in his pocket for such an indulgence, 
would come hither, and very frequently sportsmen. Hence it 
was that the libertine Mr. Cartwright had found easy entrance 
to Lily-garth when he came, like a spirit of evil, to destroy. 

Honour Mildmay was soon at home in the Dale. She and 
her mother made early acquaintance with the class to which 
their labours were to be devoted. Everybody was greatly taken 
with them ; for although, like Mrs. Hawes, they immediately 
perceived that they belonged to a rank in life greatly superior 
to their own, their mild and conciliating manners won their 
confidence and their respect. They soon ceased to feel either 
fear or constraint before them, and in every case no other im- 
pression was left than admiration, and pity that ladies, so noble 
and good, and with " the manners of real gentlefolk," should 
be brought down to teaching a country school of poor children; 
for whatever may be the vices of the lower class, there is, in the 
hearts of all of them, excepting the very degraded, a generous 
pity towards those who, from a higher station, have fallen into 
their own grade of suffering and hardship. 

" You must be good bairns/' said many a poor mother to 
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her little daughters, somewhat later as to time, when speaking 
to them of the new school just about to be commenced, " and 
)eam your best, and always be pretty behaved, for Miss Mild* 
may is a real gentlewoman, and knows what good manners are/ 1 
Mrs. Hawes was right also in another respect, for Christie 
o' Lily-garth, the good people at Birks-mill, and some other of 
the dale's-people also, fancied that they saw a resemblance be- 
tween Honour Mildmay and the still lamented lady of the Hall, 
** the mistress," as they called her, and it was astonishing not 
only what favour this gave her in their eyes, but what a warm, 
familiar place in their hearts also. 

" I am sure that we shall be happy here ! I feel that here 
our lives will be good and useful, and therefore that we must 
be happy !" said Honour, repeating almost the very words she 
had used the first night that she drove into the Dale. " I never 
felt before as I do now," said she, " it seems as if I were now 
come home ; as if, someway, I had never been at home before. 
This is real happiness, is it not, dearest mother ? and it will 
not vanish from before us ; it will not deceive nor disappoint us, 
because it is founded on duty !" 

There was no resident clergyman in Wayland-dale, nor even 
a, curate, as there used to be. The little church of Dale-town 
was merely a chapel of ease to the larger church of Ellerdale, 
and service here was performed only once in the day, alternately 
morning and afternoon. Mr. Langshaw, the present incumbent, 
-who held two livings, one still more distant than Wayland-dale, 
lived at an excellent rectory-house in Ellerdale, and had, there- 
fore, quite enough for himself and his curate to attend to, with- 
out devoting much time individually to his parishioners, espe- 
cially his more distant ones. Besides this, though a really good 
man, he was very shy, and therefore not socially inclined, and 
the distance which he had to come for the performance of his 
duties left him no more time than he had inclination for inter- 
course with his people. He was married, but his wife unfor- 
tunately was an invalid, who had been confined some years to 
her room, and who consequently never left home. 

Mr. Langshaw made a hurried call on his new parishioners, 
whom he soon perceived in church, after the first Sunday's ser- 
vice, invited them to his rectory, and lamented that his wife 
was unable to call on them ; but his gloves were on again for 
departure the moment he had said thus much, and that was all 

9 
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they saw of him. The next Sunday, Mr. Derwent, the young 
curate, performed afternoon service, and he seemed as hurried 
as his employer, for the moment it was over he mounted a rather 
lean horse, which stood ready for his use at the church-yard 
gate, and rode away. 

Excepting Mr. Walker, the master of the hoys' school, there- 
fore, for the present, the Mildmays had no acquaintance hut the 
simple peasant-people, the good farmer's family of Lily-garth, and 
the honest quakers of Birks-mill ; hut it was all sufficient for the 
time, and besides there was a novelty in it, and a wholesome 
simplicity which had no inconsiderable charm. 

They drank tea one afternoon with Caleb and Elizabeth 
Fothergill in the neat drab-curtained mill-parlour, and had much 
talk about the customs and occupations of the dales-people. 
They had arrived just before the commencement of the hay- 
harvest. In these dales, however, it was an occasion of no 
great festivity ; hay here was of less consequence than in most 
other parts of the country, for the land being mostly open-fell, 
which was appropriated to the wild ponies and the vast flocks 
of sheep, the wealth of the farmer consisted almost solely of these, 
and the small portion of meadow-land in the valley was not more 
than sufficed for the cattle which each family needed for their 
own use, or if so, young stock were reared and sold off. Around 
each homestead, which in every case, excepting Lily-garth and 
Birks-mill, stood at some distance up the fell, lay land which had 
long been brought into cultivation, and here corn and potatoes 
were grown for family use, and not unfrequently flax and hemp, 
which were dressed at home, and tjpen spun by the winter's fire. 
Higher up still lay here and there a piece of land, called an 
" intake," inclosed from the brown moorland or green and stony 
fell-side by a rude stone fence, the work of some industrious 
cultivator or daring encroacher, who had possessed himself of it 
in defiance of the common claim to the pasturage of the fells. 
As the top of the hill was approached, the land became in many 
parts spongy with bog; here were the "peat-pots," as they 
were called, which, like the fell-side, were common to all. Here, 
during the summer, as suited his convenience, the fanner cut his 
peats and reared them to dry, or, as the dales-people termed it, 
"footed them" or he purchased them from a poorer man than 
himself, who gained his living, in part, by this employment. 
Such being the nature of the dale farmer's and peasant's life, it 
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will be seen that the hay-harvest could be but of secondary im- 
portance. Very different was it with the sheep- washings and 
sheep-shearings, as the greater part of the farmer's wealth con- 
sisted in his flocks ; these, therefore, became rural festivals from 
one end of the Dale to the other. On these occasions there was 
not only community of mirth, but community of labour also, for 
the flocks were so large that the farmer was obliged to call in 
the aid of his friends and neighbours, he himself being ready to 
return the obligation in kind, perhaps the very next day. The 
men laboured thus all day, in large social companies, in the 
sheep- washing pools of the beck, or upon the hill-side, being pro- 
vided during their work with plenty of good cheer, and in the 
evening all assembled at the farm-house to which the flock be- 
longed, to close the day with a bountiful supper and a merry 
dance, one or two itinerant fiddlers always finding their way into 
the Dale at this season. 

The two ladies had unfortunately arrived just too late to 
witness these pastoral occupations and merry-makings ; but they 
heard a great deal about them, for to people whose lives were so 
uneventful as these dale peasants and farmers usually were, 
sheep-washing and sheep-shearings, and their attendant festiv- 
ities, furnished abundant material for gossip. They were told of 
some rural love affairs which dated their commencement from 
these occasions ; among these, that Thomas Broadbent, the 
young quaker miller, had declared his love to the pretty Agnes 
o' Lily-garth, when they two sat so demurely in the parlour at 
Lily-garth, while the rest were all dancing in the big kitchen ; 
everybody supposing that they had merely withdrawn from the 
gay scene because the young man, being a quaker, did not dance. 
The Mildmays, however, did not hear this at Birks-mill, but 
elsewhere, and people now wondered what the quaker-mother 
and the step-father would say, seeing that Agnes — though 
otherwise so unexceptionable — was not " of the society." They 
heard, also, that Mr. Elworthy was always invited to the great 
merry-makings, at which he was also occasionally present, but 
that he never stayed long, as his coming amongst them was 
rather to show his good-will to them all, than for any pleasure 
he himself would be expected to derive. 

One afternoon, when the hay-harvest was in progress, Hon- 
our and her mother were invited to drink tea at Lily-garth.,, sanjL 
in order to make it less ceremonious \o Ito-^d^qg^^os* 
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was not yet quite at her ease with the ladies, Mrs. Mildmay 
encouraged her to invite, also, Mrs. Peggy from the Hall. This 
was done, and the tea-drinking was anticipated with pleasure 
by all parties ; but it must not remain untold what kettle-cakes 
and other good things were made for the occasion. They were 
invited for half-past four o'clock, and were received by Mrs. 
Fothergill and the pretty, blushing Agnes, all in their "Sunday- 
best;" Mrs. Fothergill having a constrained, subdued, Sunday 
feeling about her, which did not leave her at her ease until 
Mrs. Hawes making her appearance banished all ceremony and 
formality. 

Mrs. Hawes came brim-full of news. She brought word that 
the master would be back from London either that day or the 
next, and that she had been busy all the morning getting things 
ready for him. She brought other news, which seemed still 
more interesting to the Lily-garth people. She said that she 
had just reached the stepping-stones below Tod's-giil, when she 
saw a tall woman advancing up the road towards her. As 
soon as the woman saw her, she turned abruptly into the field 
which lay between the road and the beck, getting over a stone 
fence to do so. This circumstance, which snowed a knowledge 
of the locality, taken in connexion with her dress, which was 
not of dale fashion, attracted at once Mrs. Hawes's attention. 
Evidently she was no stranger to the place, yet she wished to 
avoid meeting any one. 

44 Who can it be ?" related Mrs. Hawes of her own cogita- 
tions, looking after the green parasol, handsome scarlet shawl, 
and black silk gown, which moved rapidly forward through the 
uncut grass, in the direction of the alder copse by the water- 
side, through which, though very indirectly, she might reach 
the stepping-stones. " It must be Isabel Garr !" replied she to 
herself; " nobody but Isabel has such a gait ; and yet I have 
not seen her for these many long years. Yes, it must be Isabel, 
the poor sinner, all bedizened as she is; and she's going to 
Tod's-gill ! There's something in the wind ! I know it was 
business connected with that wicked Richard Elworthy that 
took the master to London." 

Christie and his son came in from the hay-field to tea ; they 

were told the news of the apparition in the red shawl and black 

silk gown ; they had seen nothing of her, but then the meadow 

in which they had been working did not lie by the road-side. 
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Every one agreed in the opinion that it was Isabel Garr, and 
no other subject was talked of daring tea. 

When tea was over, Honour was to take her first lesson in 
knitting, because as a teacher of dale children she insisted upon 
it that she ought to understand practically this universal em- 
ployment of the dales. She could knit, it is true, as many a 
pretty, elaborate piece of knitting in their cottage at Dale-town 
could testify, but she could not knit in the authentic dale fash* 
ion ; she could not jerk her needles and give to her body a quick 
see-sawing motion, as if keeping time to the operation, as the 
dales-folk did ; and this peculiar, and somewhat ludicrous mode 
of knitting, she declared she would learn, as she meant to be 1 * 
come a perfect daleswoman. 

The two girls went into the large porch, where there were 
seats, that they might be free from interruption ; and whilst 
Agnes was wavering about, and making her needles fly with 
the rapidity of her fingers, Honour was somewhat slowly and 
awkwardly imitating her novel movements. All was mechan- 
ical to the dale-maiden ; she looked about her, and sang in a 
sweet, monotonous voice, one of the old, foolish knitting-songs of 
the district : — 

" My dog's gone a-barking, 
Hunting up the sheep on the fell-side. 
One, two, three," 

• 

when, suddenly interrupting herself, she started up and ex* 
claimed — 

" Mother ! yon's Mr. Elworthy ! Th' squire's coming, 
mother !" 

In a few moments Mr. Elworthy opened the garden-gate, 
walked up the gravel path, and stood on the steps of the 
porch. 

" Miss Mildmay,* said he, bowing to her, and then offer- 
ing his hand, for he at once surmised that it could be no 'other 
than Honour. She blushed as she gave her hand, she knew not 
why, unless it was because having heard so much of him, she 
felt now almost ashamed of knowing so intimately, as it were, 
one who was an entire personal stranger to her. The next mo- 
ment a mingled feeling of pleasure and anxiety passed, as 
quick as lightning, through her heart, but pleasure predomi- 
nated, 

9* 
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At Mr. Elworthy's approach, good Mrs. Hawes rose and 
left the parlour where she had been sitting. He entered the 
room, and introduced himself to Mrs. Mildmay ; the little tea- 
drinking- party was dispersed. Mrs. Fothergill said that both the 
parlour and house-place were dark, because they were so shaded 
by trees and lay from the west ; she therefore told Christie to 
carry a table out into the cheerful and roomy porch. The move 
was a good one. Mrs. Mildmay and Mr. El worthy were soon 
seated at it, and deeply engaged in conversation. Nelly and 
her daughters busied themselves, in preparing in the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Hawes bore them company, all kinds of simple yet 
delicious eatables, which were destined very soon to be on the 
table, although a most bountiful tea was just over. Christie 
and his boys were again in the field. 

Honour, laying her knitting on her knee, rested her cheek 
on her hand, and listened to the conversation of her mother and 
their new friend, without feeling as if she herself could say one 
word. Every now and then Mr. El worthy glanced at her ; he 
was scrutinizing her, and the scrutiny must have produced plea- 
sure, for his countenance beamed with kindness and satisfac- 
tion. 

She had known no one as yet who bore any resemblance to 
him. He looked full fifty, but his person was commanding and 
his features handsome. There were deep lines on his counte- 
nance, which indicated the sufferings he had passed through, 
but over all, like the rugged and furrowed earth which is cov- 
ered with flowers, there was the expression of a calm happiness, 
which had its origin rather in a deep sentiment of the soul than 
in any casual incident of the moment. It was the light of a 
pure, noble, and chastened spirit radiating from within, and 
which no soul capable of a kindred feeling could see without 
feeling its attraction. 

Their conversation was only on subjects connected with" the 
school and its business. It was now to commeuce immediately, 
and Honour again felt that a large reward would compensate 
her humble labours. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

It was Isabel Garr who crossed the little meadow on her way 
to the Tod's-gill stepping-stones, and Mrs. Hawes was right also 
in believing that it was her wish to avoid recognition which 
sent her thus indirectly towards them. Her eyes at the time 
were red with weeping ; for it was twenty years since the poor 
prodigal had left her native valley, and the sight of its familiar 
scenes wholly subdued her. She had suffered much in that 
long interval ; suffered in a hundred ways. Worthless, fallen 
creature, though the world might reckon her, she was not with- 
out her redeeming qualities : very few are. Spite of many 
hardships and cruel wrongs, she had remained faithful to the 
man whom she had loved in her thoughtless youth, and for 
whom she had been guilty of more than one crime. He was a 
far greater sinner than she was ; he had cast her off in his pros- 
perity, and returned to her in his sickness and want ; and she 
had nursed him, worked for him, clothed him and comforted 
him, only to be again deserted as soon as the smile of fortune 
again beamed on him. With all her weakness and all her sins, 
Isabel might have been saved — might have been raised like 
another Magdalene, had there been a Saviour at hand — but 
there was none ; therefore she still lived on, sinful and suffering. 
But God, who permits such things, measures all with a higher, 
purer judgment than that of man who does them. 

Of the smaller sums of money which Richard El worthy be- 
came possessed of from the funds of poor Thomas Young, and 
with which he replenished his own wardrobe, a certain portion 
came also into the hands of Isabel, who bought herself new and 
gay apparel in which she might appear in the Parks like a lady 
— like Richard Elworthy's wife, as she called herself. How 
Richard came by the money she knew not — she never inquired, 
and such matters he did not communicate to her. 

Richard's purse was for some time well filled ; at length it 
was necessary for him to fly. He left her, as he said, on import- 
ant business, and the next post brought her from him a bank bill 
for twenty pounds, contained in a letter bidding her farewell for 
ever. He w&s about, he said, to sa\\ Sot kmaivca.^ wA\& x*»r 
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ommended her to return to her relatives in the north, as hence- 
forth she would receive no further support from him. 

She had been deserted before. She cried passionately, as 
she always did in her sorrow, and hoped and believed that, 
when the tide of his good luck had ebbed, and he was stranded 
on the bleak shores of misfortune, he would come back to her 
once more. 

In the mean time, while her spirits were very low, and 
some money yet remained in her purse, an indescribable longing 
came over her to return to her native dales and to live once 
more— or, as she said, to die, for she persuaded herself that her 
days were numbered — among the scenes and the simple people 
with whom her youth had been spent, and which remained to 
her imagination like the garden of Eden peopled by angels. 

Isabel did not, in the first place, go to Tod's-gill ; there had 
been no intercourse between herself and her brother since her 
old aunt's death, when Dannel had threatened to dispute the 
little inheritance with her. She went to Swale-dale, to the 
house which had been left to her by her aunt, and where lived 
Thomas Garr, or " Cousin Thomas," as he was called. Their 
last intercourse with Cousin Thomas had not been of the most 
friendly kind, for he had refused to lend Richard Elworthy mo- 
ney ; and, at the time, Isabel had vowed never to exchange 
another word with him. Some years, however, had passed 
since then ; and now, once more, was she presenting herself, 
not as a suppliant, but in her good London clothes, and with a 
plausible story on her tongue. 

Whatever might be her own secret fears with regard to 
Richard Elworthy, she never expressed them to any living soul ; 
while she would have shared her last crust with him, she be- 
lieved herself very jealous of his honour. She told Cousin 
Thomas, therefore, that one of Richard's noble friends had 
given him a government appointment, which had obliged him 
to go abroad, where he would remain for some time. That he 
had left her plenty of money, and would send her more, but 
that during his absence she had come into the north to see her 
relations, and especially Cousin Thomas, for whom she had a 
warm affection. "Although hard words had passed between 
them," she said, " she hoped that he would let by-gones be by- 
gones, and let her sleep in the little chamber in the roof, which 
he did not use, where she had slept wlaan, tha old woman w 
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alive ; and that she would keep house for him, and try to make 
Mm comfortable till Richard came back." 

Cousin Thomas was unmarried, and the miserly spirit of the 
old aunt and of many another Garr, had descended upon him. 
He was growing now into a proverb : " as close-fisted as Thomas 
Garr," or as " miserable as Thomas Garr, who hoards up his 
nail-parings," were the every-day expressions which showed the 
estimation in which he was held. 

At the door of this hard old man Isabel presented herself, 
looking in his eyes like a very fine lady. It was mid-day when 
she came, and he was sitting in the sunshine on astoue bench out- 
side his house, in a cotton nightcap, and with large steel-rimmed 
spectacles on, knitting a grey worsted stocking. Though he 
owned a considerable quantity of land, he was not a farmer ; he 
let every inch for which he could get rent ; he bought the small 
quantity of milk that he needed for himself, because that was 
cheaper than keeping a cow, He had neither horse nor pig, 
nothing alive about the house but a pale grey cat, which either 
provided wholly for herself, or lived on very short commons, for 
Cousin Thomas never fed her ; a flock of sheep he kept, how- 
ever, but they grazed on the Fell-head, and were kept because 
he had common right there, which if he had not thus used he 
would have had no advantage from. 

Cousin Thomas could not be said to make Isabel welcome ; 
he grumbled out, however, a sort of permission for her to " stay 
a bit." She accordingly settled herself down, taking possession 
of the little chamber in the roof, though it was half full of fleeces, 
and not being very particular, made herself tolerably comfort- 
able, if she could only manage not to wear out her welcome. 
For this purpose, she immediately set about to make herself 
useful, kept the house-place clean swept, the fire a-light, and be- 
gan in various ways to endeavour to make the old man more 
comfortable. 

She kept herself as busy as she could ; but there was very lit- 
tle to work with in the miser's house. Nevertheless, she wound 
his yarn, mended his two or three old shirts, washed his linen, 
brought an old ricketty wheel out of a quantity of lumber, paid 
a shilling for mending it, and began ^o spin wool. She had for- 
gotten none of her skill as a dales-woman, and any one but 
Cousin Thomas would have seen ail this active assiduity with 
satisfaction; but he did not. For come tJu^^TO-TOtO&fcwk. 
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nothing, and Isabel, who was haunted by many sad and dark 
thoughts, busied herself more and more that they might be ex- 
pelled by occupation. 

Oue day an unappeasable longing came over her soul, to see 
Tod's-gill once more ; she had been thinking of the green hilly 
crofts at its back, of the wild glen down which leapt the spark- 
ling waters ; of the beck below, and its grey stepping-stones; 
but most of those dark still pools, overshadowed with trees, 
where more than one miserable human being had found oblivion 
for their earthly sorrows. 

" I wish I had drowned myself like poor Bessy Blane, twenty 
years ago, in yon water !" sighed Isabel, and at once she deter- 
mined to see the place, and Tod's-gill, and her own folk. 

" I think I shall set off," said she to Cousin Thomas, next 
morning, " to see them at Tod's-gill ; ma'ppen Dannel will be 
friends with me now !" 

" Ay," replied the old man, ungraciously, for he was angry 
from two causes ; firstly, because the free use of things in hu 
house had vexed him ; and secondly, because she spoke of go- 
ing to Tod's-gill. " Ay, thou's better go to Tod's-gill, and mac 
it up wi' Dannel ; thou's mair claim upo' him than me ! Dan- 
nel ma'ppen like tha Lunnon ways ! Why-a m' fire's nivir 
been out sin' thou's been here ! Thou's burnt mair peats in a 
week than I burn in a month ; and thou's ta hands nivir out o' 
th' wash-tub, which is a waste o' soap ! and thou must ha' th' 
old wheel mended, tho' it cost a shilling ! and thou's used up a' 
my yarn ! There's no keeping tha in things ! Thou'rt waste- 
ful and extravagant ! Be off wi' tha, and welcome ! Dannel's 
a weel-doing man, I reckon, and he can afford to keep tha, and 
thou'l ma'ppen mac thyself useful in's family !" 

And without hearing a word in reply, he rose up hastily, 
thrust on his old hat, took up his knitting, and putting on his 
big spectacles, began to knit vehemently as he crossed the door- 
sill, and so walked up the Fell to look after his sheep and his 
peats, which he had cut some days before, and left to dry on 
the ground. 

Isabel was by no means displeased with all this ; she re- 
ceived it rather as a sort of rude welcome to return ; so raking 
out the fire completely, and leaving the old man's bed not only 
made but neatly turned down, she dressed herself in her best, 
and putting the house door-key under a big stone by the horse 
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block, the usual place for depositing it, she set off with a yearn* 
ing, anxious heart, towards her native valley. Without taking 
the round-about high road, she crossed the hills by tracks well 
known to her, and early in the afternoon, sat down on the Fell- 
head beyond Lily-garth, and saw Tod's-gill, with its green 
homestead fields ; its wild uplands and picturesque woody glen 
on the opposite hill-side. At the sight of its beloved, familiar 
features, the past stood livingly before her, and the memory of 
her father's cruelty and her brother's injustice awoke a passion 
of anger in her soul that at once overpowered all the misery 
which uncertainty, anxiety, and remorse had awakened. She 
felt no fatigue, no self-reproach ; nothing but anger, which, for 
the time, gave her strength both of mind and body. She walked 
on rapidly down the Fell-side, taking a considerable circuit to 
avoid Lily-garth, and then came upon the high road of the val- 
ley. Here a violent reaction of feeling took place ; she became 
depressed and timid ; she feared lest she should be recognised ; 
she said to herself that she was an outcast and a stranger ; that 
she was like Cain 'with a brand on his forehead, and she wished 
that she were dead ! The valley road appeared deserted, it 
was afternoon and the people at work in their fields ; there was 
no danger of her being met. She sat down in the angle of a 
gateway that led to a field of uncut grass, with her back to the 
road, and wept, after which she rose up and walked onward, 
and then it was that she saw a woman advancing towards her. 
She did not know who it was, but she avoided her, and taking 
her way through the uncut meadow, she hastened to the well- 
remembered alder copse, while Mrs. Hawes stood by the stone 
wall and looked after her. 

Isabel crossed the beck by the stepping-stones, and then, not 
having courage to go directly to the house, she walked up the 
Wast-Wayland side of Tod's-gill, which, as she well knew, 
could be crossed higher up, and though this led her considerably 
too high on the Fell, that was of little consequence, as it gave 
her time, and would enable her to approach the house at the 
back, which she greatly preferred. 

Sne was, as Mrs. Hawes described her that same afternoon 
at Lily-garth, somewhat gaily attired ; at least, her straw bon- 
net, green parasol, and scarlet shawl, would look gay to the 
old-fashioned dales-people. Very gay and very attractive, in- 
deed, did they appear in the eyes of Betty, one of Daanel G^sx.'* 
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poor, simple daughters, one of the " daft lasses o' Todd *n$\ n 
as they were called. Betty was •• tenting" two calves as they 
grazed on the grassy border of a little corn-field which bordered 
the gill, and when all at once she beheld, through the thick* 
leaved trees and bushes that filled the wild hollow of the glen, 
what appeared to her a splendid apparition moving on the other 
side, she uttered a short, quick exclamation of idiotic wonder, 
she forgot the calves, which immediately turned into the green 
corn, while she hurried on with a quick jerking pace and dan- 
gling hands, to keep so novel an object in sight. Isabel was im- 
mediately aware of her, stopped, and calling to her across the 
glen, bade her go back to the calves, which were " trampling 
the green corn ;" but though, as seemed quite natural to her in 
these familiar scenes, she addressed her in the broadest dale 
dialect, the poor, simple creature was only the more startled, 
and at once set off at her quickest speed, carrying home the 
strange news, that there was " some girt lady fra' Lunnon, 
peering for bird's nests among th' bushes !" 

" Fool !" said the mother, angrily, •' it's nobody but one of 
th* new ladies fra' th f school ; they've nought to do bat peer 
after bird's nests ! Go back to th' calves, or they'll get into th' 
corn and burst themselves." 

Poor Betty moved off, as if to return to the calves, but not 
having quite wit enough to know what was the actual danger 
of leaving them to help themselves, she only slunk round the 
corner of the wash-house, and leaning on the pig-sty wall, looked 
up the Fell in the direction of the gill, on the opposite side of 
which she still hoped to see the beautiful red shawl and green 
parasol. Isabel had heard in Swale-dale of Dannel's two daft 
lasses, and had said it was a judgment on him for his injustice 
to her. Now, however, when she saw the poor girl, who, though 
foolish, had a clear, healthy complexion, and not unpleasing 
face, a sentiment hitherto unacknowledged in her breast as re- 
garded her brother's children, warmed her heart towards this 
one, though so poorly gifted by nature. She saw her as a crea- 
ture kindred to herself; her heart yearned towards her, she felt 
that she could not only love her, but forgive her father for her 
sake. There was a great void in poor Isabel's heart which she 
would have given worlds to fill with one young life ; she would 
have given worlds also to have stifled the voice of unappeasable 
remorse within her soul, but she could not ; the voice cried 
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aloud within her, and seemed to impel her onward. She crossed 
the little glen, and was soon seen walking down the Fell towards 
the homestead. At the first glimpse of her, poor Betty rushed 
in, regardless of her mother's displeasure, shouting that " the 
girt lady was a coming down to th' house." 

Dannel and his eldest son were at Sedburgh market, but the 
wife and the rest of the children rushed to the back door to see 
the wonderful sight. She neared the house without being re* 
cognised, and then, as bashful country people do, Mrs. Garr and 
her children hurried into the house, shutting the door after them, 
to await there the stranger's approach. 

Isabel walked in without ceremony, and without speaking 
stood within the doorway of the kitchen. Mrs. Garr eyed her 
sternly ; she had heard of her being at Cousin Thomas's in 
Swale-dale. 

" What it's thou, is it ? thou bedezined street-walker !" ex- 
claimed she, in a cold, contemptuous voice ; " and what may 
hae brought thee to Tod's-gill, prithee ? We've enough of 
beggars and baggages without thee ; so thou'd better hae waited 
to hae been sent for !" 

With these words she turned herself round, and busied her- 
self with her housework, leaving the children, both the wise 
and the foolish, staring at Isabel with open mouths. 

As yet Isabel had not spoken ; she came into the house 
with more affection in her heart towards her relations than she 
had felt for years ; the kindly impulse was now checked, and 
far a moment she stood mute with passion. 

Dannel entered by the front door ; he was just come back 
from market. At the sound of his steps his wife addressed him 
from an inner room, whither she had gone to fetch oatmeal for 
the afternoon's porridge— 

" Here's my lady come fra Swale-dale. I reckon 'at Cousin 
Thomas is tired of her ; but I've told her we'll hae no such 
baggages under our roof. Let her go back to Lunnon— to 
Richard El worthy ; he took her and he may keep her !" 

The wife was the ruling power at Tod's-gill, and this was 
said that her husband at once might know what reception it 
was her pleasure that he should give to his sister. 

Nobody asked Isabel to sit ; she still stood in the doorway 
between the back kitchen and the house-place, and Dannel said 
to her, without a smile or the slightest wstdM&toj dm^ — 

10 
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" We beared 'at thou wert i' Swale-dale wi' Cousin Thomas ; 
he's a weel- doing man, wi' neither wife nor bairns ; he's made 
thee welcome, no doubt." 

Though neither the countenance nor tbe voice expressed 
kindness, there was nothing repulsive in the words themselves, 
Isabel, therefore, went forward a few paces, and seated herself 
on the old, wooden-backed, well-remembered settle. Dannel sat 
opposite to her in the very chair which had been her father's ; 
it seemed not to have been moved an inch, and as he sat there 
he bore a strong resemblance to his father, as Isabel remember- 
ed him when Dannel and she were both children. 

People of her class are not sentimental, but their feelings are 
strong ; she instantly felt angry that everything which had 
been her father's, even to his old oaken chair, was gone to Dannel, 
but she checked the expression of her feelings and replied to his 
words. 

Cousin Thomas, she said, had made her kindly welcome ; 
that she might stay with him, no doubt, as long as she liked, 
but that she wanted to see them at the old place ; she was very 
fond of the old place ; that she did not want to trouble them or 
anybody for anything, for that she had plenty of her own, and a 
spirit above being beholden to any one ; and that perhaps they 
had not heard of the great appointment which Mr. Richard 
£1 worthy had abroad ; that he had plenty of money now, and 
so had she ! 

" Fs glad to hear it," said Dannel coldly, and then called to 
his wife, who still remained busied in the parlour, and asked 
whether his porridge was ready. 

Isabel started up. "I see that ye are none of you glad to 
see me !" said she, with angry emotion ; " but, Dannel, I am 
your own flesh and blood, and you've had all the property ; not 
a stick, nor a stone, nor a single penny ever came to me !" 

" Th' old man made his own will," replied Dannel. " It 
wer' no fault o' mine 'at he left thee nothing ! Prythee, don't 
come here to be digging th' dead out o' their graves ; let 'em lie 
still ! let 'em lie still !" repeated he with some anger. '* Th' old 
man made his own will, I tell thee, and thou'd ha' had thy share 
if thou'd ha' deserved it ! So, prythee, be off, and don't be stir- 
ring among th' old mud, or thou'll ma'ppen get more than thou 
likes!" 

Isabel fixed her large fierce eyes upon him, and yet said with 
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apparent coolness, " Ay, thou hast got every penny, Dannel, 
but God has cursed it to thee : look at your daft bairns — " 

At these words Dannel started up, and the wife rushed from 
the parlour, and the two silenced her by their loud recrimination. 
They dragged from the miserable past all the sin that it con- 
tained, whether the accusations were just or not, as regarded 
her— the " lad- bairn" that she had deserted, the wicked life that 
she had led in London with a man that was not her husband, 
and lastly, Dannel upbraided her with having come with a lie 
in her mouth about Richard El worthy and his grand appoint- 
ment. Was not he just come from Sedburgh market, where it 
was the talk of everybody that he was off for forgery on his 
cousin, the squire, at Wast-Wayland, who was up in London 
about it ? No, no ! Isabel must not come with her lies to 
them ; for Dannel had seen, that very morning, a man out of 
Ellerdale, whose cousin was a trader between the Isle of Man 
and Whitehaven, and he had seen Richard Elworthy at Douglas, 
where he was well-known to be among a set of gambling black- 
legs ! And as to Cousin Thomas, said the wife, they knew, and 
everybody knew, that he wanted to be rid of her ; no doubt he 
had turned her out of the house, and so she was come to them, 
but they wanted her not ! She might go to her grand Richard 
Elworthy ; she had better do so, for that London, or even the Isle 
of Man, was a fitter place for a painted Jezabel like her than 
either Tod's-gili or Cousin Thomas's ! Dannel talked and the 
wife talked, upbraiding her and taunting her, and finally accu- 
sing her of coming among them like a painted peacock or a 
player-woman. 

Isabel swore in passion that she was neither a painted pea* 
cock nor yet a player-woman, but the wife of Richard El- 
worthy ; that it was a lie both about his forgery and his being 
in the Isle of Man ; but that, as sure as she stood there a 
living woman, the day would come when Dannel and the 
rest of them would go down on their knees to him, and be 
ready to kiss his feet, for all they begrudged her the shelter 
of their roof or a morsel of bread now. He would have all the 
Wast-Wayland property one of these days, and then she would 
take care that they were turned out of Tod's-gill, stock and 
stone, although the old man had left it to Dannel, and cut her 
off without a penny ! Yes, the time of her revenge would 
come, and she prayed to God that it rai^hl <sao\a o£&s&&v 
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"Begone!" shouted Dannel, who, with somewhat of the 
coward's feeling, dreaded the threat, though he did not believe 
that Richard Elworthy would inherit the property — " begone 
with thee !" 

Isabel slowly crossed the threshold. The brother banged 
the door behind her and even bolted it, while the children, who 
had stood by, gaping with wonder, crowded to the window to 
look after the painted peacock or player-woman whom they 
had mistaken for a " fine-fedy fra' Lunnon." 

The return of Isabel Garr, or Mrs. Richard Elworthy, as 
she called herself, occasioned no inconsiderable excitement in 
her native valley. Everybody wished they had seen her; 
some few of them had had " a glint of her green parasol," 
or of her red shawl, and they made the most of it. 

The Tod's-gill people, however, said very little about it ; 
they appeared to disbelieve the rumour that was getting afloat, 
that Richard Elworthy had committed forgery to a great amount 
on his cousin, and had been seen in the Isle of Man, whither he 
had fled. They were very silent and discreet, and no one knew 
at that time what was the reception they had given her. How 
or where Isabel passed the night I know not, certainly not 
m Dale- town, nor at any of the homesteads of the valley. 
Somewhat more than a week afterwards she once more made 
her appearance at Cousin Thomas's, foot sore and weary, and 
with so haggard and dejected a look, as moved even that hard 
old man to something like pity and a welcome. 

Perhaps, indeed, during her absence he had found himself 
less comfortable, and was therefore not displeased to see her re- 
turn ; be that as it may, he thus accosted her— 

" What ! thou'rt back again, art tha, like th' bad penny ! 
Nobody'll have tha' ! Well, sit tha' down and get a bit and a 
sup ; I reckon tha' knows where to find 'em. Ay, ay, wench ! 
I thought thou'd soon be back again ; there's no getting shut 
of th* bad penny !" 

With this welcome she was satisfied. For the present Cou- 
sin Thomas's was her home, and here we must leave her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The new girl's school was commenced at Dale-town. Mr. 
Elworthy went down very frequently to watch its progress ; he 
went in the afternoon mostly, generally walking, and not un- 
frequently he stayed tea with Honour and her mother. 

He soon found in these two women the companionship for 
which he had so long sighed, and which he had wished to find 
in his sister-in-law and her daughters, hut in vain. He took the 
utmost interest in this little household. They were new to a 
purely country life, and their enjoyment of it was intense : the 
milking of the cow, the feeding of the poultry, the gathering of 
fresh vegetables and flowers, had all a novelty which gave them 
a double charm. 

Very cool, and pleasant, and inviting, at the close of a hot 
summer's day, seemed that little sitting-room, with its simple 
decorations of a few choice, well-bound books, which Honour 
and her mother had brought with them, and flowers out of their 
own garden, or wild-flowers which Honour had gathered, or 
which some flower-loving little Bcholar, whose heart was anx- 
ious to please, had brought to her. Yes, it seemed to him an 
attractive little room, with its walls of soft green, and its pure 
white muslin curtains ; and when he saw the little tea-table 
set out, and Mrs. Mildmay seated at it, waiting for her daugh- 
ter, to whom this was the pleasantest meal in the day, because 
her day's work was then done, he seldom could resist the temp- 
tation of entering and joining them. 

On such occasions the conversation was rarely about the 
school, but on general topics, on which he found them well-in- 
formed. There was a freshness and originality of character, 
combined with life-experience and sound judgment, both in 
mother and daughter, which made them most agreeable com- 
panions. Nor was their knowledge of books inconsiderable ; 
they were not only well read in the best literature of their own 
country, but in that of France arid Germany, which Honour 
read in their original languages. She was also a proficient in 
music, and sung and played with great taste. Mr. Elworthy 
heard her first at the Hall, when, at his request, she san£ a 
few songa which he pointed out to hex ^foNwix^%^>^^as&ir 
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self. She knew not, at that time, the charm which those par- 
ticular songs had for him : they were such as his beloved wife 
had sang to him in long past years. He had never heard 
them from that time to the present, for though his nieces sang, 
and sang well too, he had not asked the favour from them, and 
as it was believed by Mrs. Dutton and her daughters that he 
could not bear to hear his favourite songs, they purposely avoided 
them. 

Why he, at this eJrly period of their acquaintance, thus 
associated Honour with the memory of his wife, was not per- 
haps very clear to himself; perhaps, almost unconsciously, he 
perceived an affinity between the two, and thus tenderly asso- 
ciated them in his mind. One day he told Honour how precious 
the memory of these particular songs was to him, and from that 
time she secretly practised them that she might be more per- 
fect in them. 

It was not long before they had a small, beautifully- toned 
piano in their little parlour ; it was a present to them from Mr. 
Elworthy. He said that it would be a recreation to Honour, 
and that as he wished the poor children to learn singing, it 
might be useful to them also. From this time Honour had a 
little singing-class at home ; and that and everything else con- 
nected with the school went on admirably. It was astonishing 
what interest Mr. Elworthy took in this singing-class ; he was 
often present when it met, and mostly remained through the 
evening at the cottage, that he might have the pleasure of 
hearing a song from Honour. 

Nor was Honour apparently the sole attraction. Mrs. Mild- 
may and he became sincere friends ; he opened his heart to her 
on many subjects ; she was at once like a beloved sister, and it 
seemed wonderful to him how he could have lived so long with- 
out her society. He was thankful to Heaven that th.ese two 
excellent women, who were daily becoming more valuable, had 
at length found their way to join him : their very nearness to 
him made his life brighter and better. At times a strange and 
melancholy feeling crossed his mind ; the fear that they might 
leave him, and thus he would be thrown back again upon the 
old solitude — that solitude which had been so joyless to him, 
and which now seemed insupportable in recollection. 

The success of the school was equal to Mr. Elworthy's 
hopes. Christie o' Lily-garth declared that "the lile lasses 
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would grow into angels in time, if they went on improving as 
they had done in so few months." The poor parents were de- 
lighted, and there was nothing that they were not ready to do 
for the ladies of the school. One would send a present of fruit, 
another of flowers, a third of new-laid eggs, or a piece of honey- 
comb : one good wife began to knit for them, and another to 
spin. It seemed as if they had awakened a spirit of generous 
and grateful sympathy in every heart. Wherever Mr. Elwor- 
thy went among his tenants he heard nothing but praise of the 
ladies, and gratitude to him for having brought them there to 
do them and their children so much good. They praised them 
for being thorough gentlewomen, and yet without pride. They 
said among themselves that they were not like Mrs. Dutton, 
who, though she meant well, was always domineering and 
fault-finding, which nobody liked. No, they were as friendly 
and pleasant in their manners as the late Mrs. Elworthy her- 
self, or as Lady Lonsdale, who had visited her and had gone 
with her to their houses to see the sick, and had even danced 
at a sheep-shearing supper at Lily-garth, where the family lived 
then. 

One day, when Mr. Elworthy came to the school, he told 
Mrs. Mildmay that his sister-in-law, Mrs. Dutton, was coming 
to the Hall on a visit to him. He had expected, he said, two 
of his nieces with her, but they had joined a party of their 
friends in Switzerland that summer, and would still remain 
some weeks at Paris ; their mother, however, he said, very 
kindly preferred his society to the gaieties of Paris, and would 
stay with him till their return. He hoped, he said, that Mrs. 
Mildmay would find an agreeable acquaintance in his visiter, 
and then, after giving a slight and, upon the whole, favourable 
sketch, of the lady's character, he ended by saying, that though 
a worldly woman, she had many good qualities, had been a 
most devoted mother, and was the widow of an excellent man 
to whom he had been greatly attached. She was, in short, 
what was called a clever, managing woman, and it would be 
extremely agreeable to him if Mrs. Mildmay would show her 
some little attention. 

Mrs. Mildmay and Honour, therefore, walked up to the Hall 
as soon as they heard of Mrs. Button's arrival. Mrs. Mildmay 
was not strong, and a walk of three miles and back was fa- 
tiguing to her ; nevertheless she wished to show every respect 
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to their kind friend's relative, and more especially to prove her 
readiness to oblige him on this first occasion of his asking a fa- 
vour from her. 

Mrs. Dutton had already heard of the new school, and of 
the ladies who managed it, but, as yet, she took little interest 
in it. These " schools on an improved principle," were, she 
said, one of good Mr. Elworthy's crotchets, and these ladies, of 
whom he spoke so highly, were only somewhat better than the 
ordinary class of village schoolmistresses; good women they 
were, no doubt, but not people to go into raptures about. She 
should see them herself before long, and form her own judg- 
ment, and she should hear what Mr. Langshaw, the vicar, said 
about them, for she would rather go by his judgment than dear 
Mr. Elworthy's. . 

When, however, she saw Mrs. Mildmay and her daughter 
enter the drawing-room at the Hall, a few days after her arri- 
val, her first impression was, that they were ladies of rank out 
of the neighbourhood, who were come to pay their respects to 
her. She received them very graciously. The next moment 
she was undeceived ; they were but the poor schoolmistress of 
Dale-town and her mother, and a revulsion of feeling took 
place. Still it was impossible to treat them with rudeness, 
and for Mr. Elworthy's sake her manners remained gracious, 
although a little condescending and patronizing. She professed 
great interest in the school, and promised in a few days to drive 
over and see how they were going on. It was a difficult, and 
almost impossible thing, for Mrs. Dutton to place the young 
schoolmistress and her mother on a scale of equality with her- 
self; yet she knew not how to treat them as inferiors ; it was 
a relief, therefore, a sort of medium step, to take an interest in 
their occupation, for in this way she at once became a superior. 
She said, in her most conciliating manner, that she might prob- 
ably be able to suggest something in the management of the 
school, for that she had always taken great interest in the 
Church Sunday-school at Woodbury ; that her eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Beauchamp, had been one of its best teachers before she 
was married, and that she herself, and her married daughters, 
all subscribed to the national-school of the place, and that, at 
her suggestion, many improvements had been introduced. She 
then very obligingly propounded some of her views regarding 
the instruction of the lower classes, and drooling her voice al- 
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most to a whisper, as if she were confiding to them a great 
secret, she said, that her views and dear Mr. Elworthy's, though 
he was one of the most excellent men that ever lived, were 
somewhat different; he often took poetical views of things, 
which was owing to his living so much out of society, and be- 
lieving that everybody was as good as himself. She was sure 
that Mrs. Mildmay and her daughter must have become already 
aware of his peculiar, and somewhat exalted opinions of the 
lower classes; but, however, she doubted not but that they, 
who had lived in the world, and knew what human nature 
was, and what the established common-sense opinions of society 
required, would be able to produce practical and useful results 
even from a very Utopian system. " However," added she, 
laughing, " I must come and look after you, and give you the 
benefit of my experience, and I have not a doubt but we shall 
get on excellently together." 

" She is a worldly woman, indeed, and a cold-hearted one, 
into the bargain," said Honour to her mother, as they returned 
home. That was their first impression ; they endeavoured, never- 
theless, to find good points in her ; they said that she was Mr. 
Elworthy's relative whom he wished them to like, she must, 
therefore, be estimable. They regretted that their first im- 
pression was unfavourable, and resolved, if possible, to improve 
it by future knowledge. 

Mrs. Dutton made the freest use of her brother's carriage 
whenever she was at "West-Wayland ; in a day or two, there- 
fore, she drove down to the school. She was very gracious and 
agreeable in her manners ; admired the cottage and its garden, 
suggesting, nevertheless, various alterations ; told various anec- 
dotes of one or two curates, who had formerly lived there, and in- 
quired significantly whether Mr. Langshaw's present curate, who 
was, she heard, an excellent young man, was not an occasional 
visiter at the cottage. "With the school she was apparently de- 
lighted, although here, again, she proposed various alterations as 
to the general system. 

For some time, hardly a day passed without her visiting the 
school ; she took it in her way as she drove to or returned from 
Mr. Langshaw's of Ellerdale, where she frequently went to visit 
his invalid wife ; or she merely drove to the school- 
house, the carriage waiting for her while she paid her visit 
of inspection, and then taking her back to dinner. In a 
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while, she began to assume an authority which was both painful 
and unpleasant to Honour. She heard the children read her- 
self ; examined them herself, especially in the Bible and Cat- 
echism ; and even began to punish them ; set them tasks, and 
came the following day to ascertain how they were learned. 

There never had been so much punishment required, nor so 
many tears shed, in the school before. Honour was often almost 
in despair. She was ready to ask, like the irritated children 
themselves, " when will that horrid lady go ?" But she went not. 

What added still more to the unpleasantness of this time 
was, that Mr. Elworthy now very rarely made his appearance. 
Mrs. Dutton, to hear her talk, appeared to be as much taken 
with the young schoolmistress and her mother, as her brother- 
in-law had ever been. She told him that she was delighted 
with the choice he had made ; that she thought them very esti- 
mable women. She said that she herself was fond of teaching, 
or rather superintending instruction, for which she considered 
herself admirably qualified, and that she could spend half her 
time at the school. He must permit her, therefore, to come 
frequently ; for that her little suggestions, she found, were very 
useful, and that, when Ellinor was married, next spring she 
and Natalie would come, if he would invite them, for a long 
visit ; she would not object to spending the whole of next sum- 
mer here, and regularly devoting herself to the school ; Natalie 
could go down every other day, and she herself once a week or 
even more frequently, and by that time, she did not doubt, but 
that the school would be quite a model school, and might be 
made an object of attraction even to the government Board of 
Education, which she understood was about to be formed. 

Mr. Elworthy smiled, and said that her ambition for his 
school went even beyond his own, but that he had no doubt 
that she and Miss Mildmay would make something out of it 
between them. 

Mrs. Dutton let slip no opportunity in which she could praise 
Honour and her mother. She said that she found them sensi- 
ble, clever, well-educated women, a little above their station, 
perhaps, but still unassuming and conscientious. 

Mr. Elworthy quite agreed with her ; on another subject, 
however, he was not acquiescent, but he said not a word. Mrs. 
Dutton asked him if he did not* think Honour exactly suited 
for a clergyman's wife. Mr. Langshaw, she said, seemed to 
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think most highly of her, but it wag not, of course, of him that 
she was thinking, although she did not think poor Mrs. Lang- 
shaw was very long for this life. It was Mr. Derwent, the cu- 
rate, that she had in her mind, and she was sure that Mr. Der- 
went was in love with Honour ; he could not help looking at 
her even during his sermon, and she had found him twice at 
the school catechising the children : and only the last evening 
he was playing on his flute in the garden as she drove back 
from E Herd ale, and no doubt he would stay to tea with them. 
And, of course, it would be a very good match for her, for Mr. 
Derwent had expectations of a comfortable living, which was 
in the gift of his uncle, after the death of the present incum- 
bent, who was an old man. Did not Mr. El worthy think she 
would make a good clergyman's wife ? 

"No doubt but she would," replied he, somewhat curtly. 

And had not Mr. Elworthy remarked Mr. Derwent's atten- 
tions to her ? Had not he seen him walk home with her and 
her mother after service only the last Sunday ? No ? Well, 
perhaps there was no wonder in it ; gentlemen were not always 
thinking of love and love-making as women were, and as to 
herself, she had had only too much experience in such things 
with her four daughters. She assured Mr. Elworthy, with a 
merry laugh, that she was quite an oracle in the affairs of the 
heart, and had never once been wrong, and by this same orac- 
ular skill she could assure him that Mr. Derwent was in love 
with Honour Mildmay. 

" Indeed," replied Mr. Elworthy, with but little expression 
of interest in his voice ; " and does she entertain any preference 
for him?" 

" Of that I cannot speak as certainly," said she, " not having 
seen them together ; but she would be a fool if she did not. 
He is an excellent young man, very good-looking and agreeable, 
with good expectations. Of course, she will be only too glad to 
have him." 

Mrs. Dutton thus oracularly delivered her opinion, and her 
brother-in-law pondered on her words. 

It was now the middle of October, during a remarkable fine 
and prolonged autumn, and Mrs. Dutton, as usual, took her 
daily drive. One splendid afternoon she passed the little school- 
house where Honour was busy with her scholars. Mrs. Mild- 
may sat at the parlour window at \vet %&h*\x^^S^ w^^V^N. 
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of the look of an invalid. A drive would do her good, thought 
Mrs. Dutton kindly, to herself, and instantly ordered the carriage 
to stop. Her manners were so sympathising, and her words so 
friendly, that Mrs. Mildmay did not hesitate for a moment. A 
drive would certainly do her good ; she had so frequently wished 
to see something of this beautiful country beyond the limits of 
the Dale, that she would most gladly avail herself of her friend's 
invitation, and perhaps she might thus be able to make a call 
on Mrs. Langshaw, to whom she wished to pay this compliment. 
» Honour nodded gaily from the window of the school-house, 
as the carriage returned past it with her mother and Mrs. 
Dutton ; they were now faking the road out of the Dale, over 
the Lower Fell, in the direction of that beautiful Ellerdale, of 
which so much had been said, but which was to them as yet 
an undiscovered land. 

Mrs. Dutton was extremely kind and affable, and was de- 
lighted to make a call at the Rectory, and inquire after the in- 
valid, Mrs. Langshaw. " And suppose," added she, significantly, 
" we bring back Mr. Derwent ; he has always some sick person 
or other to visit in Wayland-dale ; he is an excellent young 
man, and takes great interest in the school." Mrs. Mildmay, 
who was very unsuspicious, admitted most cordially, that Mr. 
Derwent was an admirable young man, and possessed of great 
musical talent, of which he occasionally gave them the benefit ; 
indeed, that they found him a very agreeable neighbour. 

The call was made at the Rectory. Poor Mrs. Langshaw 
was visited in her bed-room, and the young curate made very 
happy by a seat in the carriage ; it happening rather singularly, 
he said, that he was just about to set out for Dale- town, where 
he had a sick family to visit, and where he was intending also 
to carry some books to Miss Mildmay, for which she had ex- 
pressed a wish. The evening was beautifully warm and bright, 
and the drive greatly enjoyed by every one. As they approached 
Wayland-dale on their return, Mrs. Mildmay invited Mrs. Dutton 
and the curate to take tea at the cottage, where they would 
find Honour awaiting them. Everybody kept early hours in 
the Dale — even Mrs. Dutton conformed to these simple habits ; 
therefore, as no dinner interfered with the invitation, it was 
cheerfully accepted, and the carriage drove to the cottage-gate, 
where all alighted. 

Mrs. Dutton was very gay in spirits ; the curate gave Mrs. 
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Mildmay his arm at her bidding, and the three advanced up the 
steep garden path to the house. It was getting dusk, but the 
evening was so warm that the parlour window was open, and 
Honour's clear, delicious voice, was heard singing the German 
words of Beethoven's " Adelaide.'' 

The little party outside advanced in silence, listening with 
delight to the rich, exquisite voice which warbled forth one of 
the most beautiful songs that ever was composed, as if her 
whole soul spoke in every tone. 

" What a lovely thing that is !" said Mrs. Dutton, softly ; * 
" poor Mrs. £1 worthy used to sing it ; but she must not let him 
hear it ; he cannot bear to hear any of -her songs sung, not even 
by my girls. I must warn her of this." 

The singing ceased as soon as their steps were heard on the 
gravel-walk, and the next moment Honour was at the door to 
receive them. Mrs. Mildmay said that she had brought com- 
pany to tea ; Honour was delighted, and ushered them into the 
little parlour where the tea-tabie stood ready. Mrs. Dutton was 
full of her warning about the song, which she was impatient to 
give, but on entering the room, what was her surprise and 
chagrin to behold Mr. Elworthy himself, who, with a counte- 
nance of unusual animation received them all gaily, and declared 
it made him happy to be thus unexpectedly one in so pleasant 
a party ! 

Candles were lighted, and all looked happy, excepting poor 
Mrs. Dutton, over whom had fallen a sudden cloud. Honour 
Mildmay had been singing one of those very songs to Mr. El- 
worthy, which she knew were sanctified to him by a sainted 
memory, and which neither he nor herself had allowed even 
her own daughters to sing in his presence. What was the 
meaning of it ? Was Honour Mildmay alone privileged to enter, 
as it were, the very recesses of his soul by the witchery of an 
exquisite voice ? Ah ! it was a dangerous thing and must be 
prevented. But, perhaps, after all, it was a mere accident, and 
she knew not what she was about ; she must be warned, how- 
ever, and prevented from doing mischief, and in the mean time 
here was Mr. Derwent, that excellent' young man, ready to fall 
in love with her ; he must be encouraged, and her heart must 
be interested in him. There was a great deal for Mrs. Dutton 
to do, and she now thought it fortunate that her daughters' &ta^ 
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in Paris was yet delayed a few weeks, for in the present state 
of affairs she could not leave Wayland-dale. 

Her inclination to remain to tea suddenly left her, and in the 
hope of taking Mr. El worthy back, she spoke of it getting late, 
and of the trouble there would be in the carriage returning for 
them ; but every one conspired against her. Honour said she 
must stay and hear Mr. Derwent's flute by moonlight ; and 
that they had just churned, that they had baked that very af- 
ternoon, and had some of Mrs. Hawes's excellent marmalade for 
tea ; and, besides, Mr. Elworthy had already promised. He told 
her he had come down on purpose to take tea with them, and 
he must not go back, for it was now so long since he had drank 
tea with them. Mrs. Mildmay joined her entreaties ; she was 
sure, she said, that Mrs. Dutton must want some refreshment, 
for that their beautiful drive had given her, herself, quite an ap- 
petite. Mr. Elworthy settled all in a summary manner. He 
said it was impossible now for Mrs. Dutton to do other than 
stay, because he had already sent the carriage back, with orders 
for it to return for them at nine o'clock. 

She submitted with a somewhat perplexed and unsatisfied 
feeling, and all drew round the tea-table. Mr. Elworthy was 
unusually cheerful, so were Honour and her mother. Mrs. 
Mildmay had much to tell of her drive. The country, she said, 
looked now so beautiful in its autumn dress. They had driven 
all the way down Ellerdale, and seen the great waterfall, before 
they called at the Rectory ; and what a beautiful place the 
Rectory was ! looking now quite splendid, with its masses of 
dark gr€en ivy and rich scarlet Virginian creeper, which, when 
lit up, as they saw it, by the golden setting sun, had a most 
extraordinary effect. As to the views from some of the heights, 
before they descended into Ellerdale, she knew not 'how to de- 
scribe them, with all the rich colouring of the autumnal woods, 
for the woods in Ellerdale were really remarkable. She hoped 
that Honour might see them before the leaves had fallen. There 
were bits, she said, which reminded her of certain pictures of 
Turner's, which they had seen at a friend's house near London, 
and which she recalled to her daughter's mind. S(ie said that 
perhaps some half holiday soon, Mrs. Dutton would have the 
goodness to take Honour the same drive. 

Mr, Elworthy said that Mrs. Mildmay was right with regard 
to the fine woods and scenery of Ellerdale, as Been from what 
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are called the Lower Fells, and which was not, by any means 
a long walk from Dale-town, not certainly above three miles ; 
that Miss Mildmay might walk as far, and he should himself 
be very happy to attend her ; or, on second thoughts, added 
he, " I had better drive you all there myself; there's a little 
estate in the Dale which I have some thoughts of purchasing ; 
we will all go together some afternoon next week ; Wednes- 
day or Saturday it must be, on account of the school. ,, 

Mrs. and Miss Mildmay were delighted, Mrs. Dutton re- 
marked that it must indeed be considered as a great honour, 
for she never knew her brother-in-law make such an offer be- 
fore, not even when her daughters were there. No, he returned, 
with entire sincerity, it was not often that he did so ; he very 
seldom used a carriage himself, as he preferred riding, but this 
was merely the exception to the rule. 

Mr. Derwent and Mr. Elworthy now began to lay out a 
route for this memorable drive which was to take place on the 
following "Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Derwent being invited to 
make one of the party. They were to set out at three o'clock 
from Mrs. Mildmay's ; to cross the Lower Fells, where, at the 
old guide-post, they were to be joined by Mr. Derwent. They 
were to drive along the moorhead by the waters of Swaithe, 
and if the road was passable for a carriage, which Mr. Der- 
went undertook to ascertain, they were to come up the Combe- 
back, which was a remarkably wild, picturesque hill, which 
lay at the farther end of Ellerdale. and in that manner enter 
the valley, which would be unquestionably the finest route. By 
the time they reached this point it would doubtles^-be five 
o'clock. Mr. Derwent, therefore, begged that the party would 
honour him by taking tea at his cottage ; he would order all to 
be in readiness, so that no time should be lost; the horses 
would be tired and require rest after the long pull up the Combe- 
back, and it would make him unspeakably happy to have such 
guests ; besides, from his parlour window the sunset was seen to 
advantage through the opening of two hills, just catching on the 
northern rim of Lenn's- water, and lighting up the great woods of 
Eddiscombe, which were the very woods of which Mrs. Mildmay 
had spoken ; and, nothing could be better than this arrange- 
ment, for, while the ladies were resting, he would walk over 
with Mr. Elworthy to Oakenshaw, which was the little estate 
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he wanted to look at, and which was only a short half mile's 
distance. 

Mr. £1 worthy thought the arrangement good ; hut he de-' 
murred as to stopping for tea anywhere. " It would make 
them too late," he said ; " they should have it quite dusk be- 
fore they drove hack, and he wanted Miss Mildmay to see the 
situation of Oakenshaw ; he had always thought it the most 
picturesque place in the whole country ; he should like her to 
see it when the sunset lit up the windows of that old house, as 
he had often seen it himself; and the oak-wood at the hack of 
it, from which it took its name, looked so extremely well just 
now. No, there must be some different arrangement ; could 
not they drive up the valley as far as Oakenshaw ? It would 
make no difference to the horses, and then return to Mr. 
Derwent's to tea ; and as to the view from his window, it 
would be sufficiently light for them to see that, because the 
opposite opening in the hills left him the advantage of so much 
longer twilight than most other places in the valley." 

Mr. Derwent was more than satisfied, for he would thus be 
able to keep the party much longer with him. Honour and her 
mother were charmed with the prospect of so unexpected a 
pleasure. Honour played and sang, and Mr. Derwent accom- 
panied her on his flute, on which he performed extremely well. 
The music was fine and well selected, but it had no connection 
whatever with the deceased Mrs. Elworthy. 

Mrs. Mildmay devoted herself to Mrs. Dutton, who felt 
much fatigued and in want of rest. It seemed very long to 
her till nine o'clock, and spite of all the cushions which were 
piled around her, and the easy footstool which supported her 
feet, she found the sofa very uncomfortable, and she said she 
should go to bed as soon as she reached her brother's. 

She had cause for anxiety, if her fears were just. It ap- 
peared to her as if scales had just then fallen from her eyes, 
and that she now saw, as plainly as daylight, that Honour 
Mildmay, with her school-teaching, and her simplicity, and her 
singing, was a most dangerous rival ; that perhaps she had 
already laid a deep scheme to entrap the wealthy possessor of 
Wast- Way land, and that perhaps he, with his enthusiasm about 
schools, and his poetical notions about female refinement, might 
be simple enough to be caught. She felt sick with appre- 
henawn and anger. She kept hex e^a fcad w^ow theuv bo- 
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hind the hand-screen which she held between her eyes and 
the candle to protect them, as she said, from the light ; she 
tried to discover if any secret intelligence passed between them, 
either of look or tone, but she saw none. 

The full moon shone in at the little window, and Mr. Der- 
went, willing to please, played on his flute in the garden under 
the birch-tree ; the window was opened, and they leaned out 
to listen to it. Something was said of walking in the garden 
by moonlight — it was Mr. El worthy who proposed it — but Mrs. 
Dutton strenuously objected ; " the autumnal dew," she said, 
" was dangerous, and she would not allow Honour, who was 
not strong, to run any risks." The window, therefore, was 
closed, and Mr. Derwent, who found no pleasure in playing 
without an audience, soon came in ; and as the conversation 
after this happened to turn upon the autumn of the poets, Mr. 
Elworthy asked Honour to read certain passages from Thom- 
son's " Autumn," which he indicated, and then listened, with 
his hand shading his face, so that his countenance was con- 
cealed from Mrs. Dutton's scrutiny ; not so Mr. Derwent, who 
listened with all the rapt devotion of a lover. As far as he 
was -concerned, Mrs. Dutton was satisfied ; every unmistakable 
sign of love, on the knowledge of which she prided herself, was 
there ; his feelings were as easy to read as an open book ; her 
brother's were less intelligible. The carriage came before the 
reading was terminated, and Mr. Elworthy interrupted Honour 
in the middle of a paragraph ; he evidently did not care much 
about her reading, at least so Mrs. Dutton thought, and from 
this small circumstance she derived great consolation. 

Beautiful as the preceding day had been, and brilliant and 
calm as the moonlight evening, yet the weather suddenly 
changed in the night, and the next morning was wet and 
cheerless. Again Mrs. Dutton had satisfaction ; for if weather 
like this continued, even for a short time, there would be an 
end of Mr. Elworthy taking the party to Ellerdale, and showing 
Honour the picturesque situation of Oakenshaw. 

A week of terrible weather succeeded; the autumn had 
been so singularly fine and dry that every one prognosticated 
a continuance of wet and storm, of which there seemed every 
appearance. Seven or eight days eatirely destroyed every trace 
of that Turner-like beauty of which Mrs. Mildmay had spoken. 

11* 
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No one apparently felt the disappointment bo much as Honour 
and Mr. Derwent, although from very different causes. 

Mrs. Dutton was very anxious and uneasy ; she never lost 
the unpleasant consciousness of Honour Mildmay's dangerous 
proximity to Mr. El worthy, yet to that gentleman she now 
never mentioned her name. Day after day of wet weather 
went on, and Mrs. Dutton, who kept a strict watch on all her 
brother-in-law's movements, had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had not once been down to the cottage. How gladly 
would she have believed that she haS alarmed herself by a 
phantom ! Never, at any time, had she so studiously endeav- 
oured to make herself agreeable to him as now, and he seemed 
to second every effort of her good will. She sat with him in 
the library, where a good fire burned daily, at her netting, for 
she was netting a set of curtains for EUinor, and he read to her. 
Nothing could be more cheerful, more self-possessed and heart- 
whole, than he appeared, and Mrs. Dutton, who prided herself 
on her skill in love-affairs, said to herself, twenty times in the 
day, that her anxiety had conjured up a causeless terror ; never- 
theless, she was determined not to leave the Dale until she had 
seen matters brought to a favourable issue between Honour 
Mildmay and Mr. Derwent. If she could only once get this 
dangerous young woman safely out of the way, she resolved, im- 
mediately after Ellinor's marriage, to remove into Wayland- 
dale, even if she had to live in Dale-town, that she might be 
on the spot, and superintend the management of the school her- 
self, and have the nominating of the new teacher. 



CHAPTER IX. 



During the continuance of the bad weather, the Cartwright's 
party, together with the Miss Duttons, returned from Paris, and 
unwilling as Mrs. Dutton was to leave Wast-Wayland in the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs she found that her presence 
at home was desirable, and began to prepare for her departure. 
One day, therefore, when the rain had somewhat subsided, 
she drove down to the cottage, to bid Honour and her mother 
good-bye. She looked in at the scuoo\,\>\xX Viet Yfitot8&\&.^&AA 
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questions, and wholesome punishment, had greatly abated by 
this time ; and after a few commonplace remarks to Honour, 
who promised to join her as soon as school was over, she hastened 
to the cottage to Mrs. Mildmay. That good lady, who had not 
seen her since their pleasant drive into Ellerdale, received her 
with the utmost kindness. Mrs. Dutton, at her request, took off 
her cloak, and drawing her chair towards the fire, sat down, 
with all the cordial familiarity of a true old friend. As she had 
an important point to carry, there was no longer either hauteur 
or condescension in her manners ; she was perfectly charming. 
Mrs. Mildmay compared her, in her own mind, with " dear Mrs. 
Woodley," who had been so kind a neighbour to them at North- 
bridge. 

Mrs. Dutton inquired after Mr. Derwent, for of course they 
had seen him, spite of the bad weather. Yes, he had been there 
twice, if not thrice, Mrs. Mildmay said : he was a very good 
neighbour ; he was reading German with Honour, and that 
caused him often to come, for Honour, having been in Germany 
for two years, had a much more living knowledge of the lan- 
guage than he, and she was, of course, glad to aid him in any way, 
for he was an excellent young man, 

Mrs. Dutton then spoke of his attachment to Honour, of 
which, she said, both herself and her brother were aware. Mrs. 
Mildmay replied, that as Mrs. Dutton had mentioned it, she 
would confess that this had been a cause of great anxiety to 
herself and her daughter. They both feared that Mr. Derwent 
had such views, but his manners were so guarded and so respect- 
ful, that it was hardly right for them to speak of it ; she said 
that Honour was very conscientious on such subjects ; she had 
not the vanity or the ambition of some girls, who like to make 
every man a lover ; and as to Mr. Derwent, Honour hoped he 
understood, though not a word had been said on the subject, that 
she wished him to entertain for her no warmer feeling than that 
of friendship. 

Mrs. Dutton was amazed, she felt vexed, but she concealed 
the feeling. Was it possible, she said, that Honour did not re- 
spond to Mr. Derwent's affection ? To her it had appeared as 
plain as daylight, that they understood each other perfectly ; 
everybody must have thought so ; she did not doubt but that Mr. 
Elworthy believed it, and was quite pleased that it should be so. 
Did not Mis. Mildmay remember bow wmw>&\^^^ W\asks&ft 
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Mr. Derwent as one of the party to Ellerdale, and had even 
made a point of their going back to tea at his cottage ? To 
be sure he did ! and he and she had had conversation on the 
subject ; he was quite delighted with the idea, and thought that 
Miss Mild may would make an excellent clergyman's wife. 

" She would unquestionably make a good wife for a clergy- 
man or any other man whom she might marry," replied Mrs. 
Mildmay ; "but she would never- marry unless her affections 
entirely responded to his. She has very high and pure views 
with regard to matrimony, as every young woman ought to have, 
and besides, she does not wish to marry at present. 11 

" You must allow me," said Mrs. Dutton, with warmth, 
and yet with a new hope in her heart, " to speak freely to you 
— to use a friend's privilege, although I am not an old one. 
Permit me then to ask, are Miss Mildmay's affections pre-en- 
gaged ? because, you know, that quite alters the case ; and so 
handsome and accomplished a young lady must have had many 
suitors." 

" Her affections are not pre-engaged," replied Mrs. Mild- 
may, with perfect candour ; " both hand and heart are free." 

" Then do you really mean to say, my dear lady," said Mrs. \ 
Dutton, " that your daughter would be so regardless of her own 
interests as to refuse Mr. Derwent if he proposed to her ? Are 
you aware that he is not only a very excellent young man, but 
of good family, and with good expectations ? Surely you do 
not mean what you say ? I have great interest in Miss Mild- 
may ; I sincerely wish her well. She is quite too good for this 
situation, which is not a position for a gentlewoman ; and 
nothing would gratify me more than to know that she was 
likely to become the wife of so worthy and respectable a young 
man as Mr. Derwent. I am sure that these are my brother's 
sentiments also." 

" I mean what I say," replied Mrs. Mildmay ; " Honour 
and I have weighed this subject deeply. If she could have 
loved Mr. Derwent, I should have been well pleased, for I be- 
lieve he deserves all you have said in his praise. Both my 
daughter and myself think highly of him, and we have seen a 
good deal of him since we came here." 

" 1 should have thought," said Mrs. Dutton, quickly, " that 
Miss Mildmay was extremely well-disposed towards him. I 
consider myself a pretty good judge on these matters* for I have 
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four daughters of my own, and love-affairs and marrying have 
kept me employed for the last several years, and I never saw 
any young lady appear better pleased with a gentleman's atten- 
tions than, it appears to me, Miss Mild may was with those of 
Mr. Derwent. You may depend upon it he is not disposed to 
despair," said she, smiling ; " I know I should not, if I were in 
his place. Why, she was delighted with the thoughts of the 
little excursion, and the drinking tea at his cottage ! Of course 
she was ; and she'll come round in time. Oh, yes ! that I 
know is the way with some young ladies : they take a deal of 
wooing. But here she comes : she shall answer for herself." 

And with great gaiety and kindness of manner Mrs. Dutton 
began to rally Honour about the prudery which her mother had 
avowed on her part ; declaring that nothing would persuade 
her that she could be foolish enough to reject so agreeable and 
excellent a young man as Mr. Derwent, and one who had, at 
the same time, such good expectations. No, indeed, she would 
not believe it ; and, laughing, she declared that she would not # 
leave the cottage until she had disposed her favourably towards 
her young clerical friend. 

Honour laughed at first, and then grew serious. She re- 
iterated all that her mother had said, dwelling very strongly on 
the fact that Mr. Derwent must himself have long felt that he 
had not any warmer response to expect from her feelings than 
friendship. Had it not been so, she said, he would long since 
have declared himself; on the contrary, not a word, amounting 
to a declaration of love, had been spoken, and yet their intimacy 
remained, and would remain, she trusted ; she hoped that they 
would continue to be friends for years. There were, she said, 
many points, both as regarded character and intellectual pur- 
suits, in which they could be useful to each other ; he was as 
much aware of this as she was, and it was evident that he con- 
sidered this merely friendly intercourse to be worth making a 
sacrifice for on his part ; he had already made it, she believed, 
and could now regard her" with equanimity merely as a friend 
or sister. Those were the terms on which they now were — 
terms which were in every way conducive to their mutual 
happiness. 

Mrs. Dutton laughed. She said that she was satisfied, for 
that all would come right in time. Friendship between men 
and women always ripened into wmfc\)o^^m\x^^^^^\^^ 
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of course it was an excellent basis to found love upon. Oh, 
yes ! mutual esteem, mutual confidence, mutual love— that was 
the way the passion grew ! 

" I understand it perfectly," she said ; " my second daughter, 
Emma, talked of friendship for Mr. Cartwright ; she would not 
hear of love at first ; I was quite satisfied with it and so was 
he ; and in twelve months, she was his wife. Yes, my dear 
young lady, I know perfectly well how it will be, and I promise 
you, that after my youngest daughter is married, next spring, I 
will come here to your wedding, and my unmarried daughter, 
Natalie, shall be your bride's-maid." 

It was no use disputing the matter with Mrs. Dutton. 
Honour saw that, she therefore merely smiled, shook her head, 
and said that the day when she should marry Mr. Derwent was 
much further off than next spring. 

It was now getting dusk, Mrs. Dutton therefore put on her 
cloak, bade her dear friends an affectionate good-bye, and drove 
fc away very much dissatisfied in her own mind. 

The road which led to the cottage joined the high road from 
Ellerdale at a few hundred yards' distance, and at this very 
point who should be met but Mr. Derwent, with a quantity of 
books under his arm, evidently on his way to the cottage. Mrs. 
Dutton, at sight of him, ordered the carriage to stop, and most 
kindly invited him to take a seat by her. She was about to 
leave the country, she said, and should be glad thus to bid him 
good-bye. Perhaps, indeed, he would go on with her to Wast 
Hall, and spend the evening with herself and her brother. 
Mr. Derwent declined the latter invitation, but cheerfully took 
the seat by her side, saying he would drive on with her a mile 
or two, as the walk was nothing to him. 

" I am glad to have met with you," said Mrs. Dutton ; "I 
am just come from the MiJdmays, and have something particu- 
lar to say to you." 

Mr. Derwent, who was a very sensitive and modest young 
man, coloured to the eyes, but as it was dusk, Mrs. Dutton did 
not see it, and went on, in a tone which was meant to be jocu- 
lar. " Perhaps you did not know, my dear sir, that I am a 
very knowing person with regard to affairs of the heart, and 
that I can tell at a glance who and who have likings for each 
other ?" 

Poor Mr. Derwent felt breairAeia, &&& vtaa «x *As»* W 
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answer, but none was needed, and Mrs. Dutton continued — 
" Now, I tell you candidly, that you have very good friends at 
the cottage, whither you were bound when I met you, and 
where you will go when you part from me. Ah, you lovers ! 
you are more easy to see through than you think. But, to be 
serious, they are excellent women, real gentlewomen, and Miss 
Mildmay is not only good-looking, but very accomplished. 
Where in the world do they come from ?" 

" From a little town called Northbridge, in Kent," replied 
Mr. Derwent — " they were in very good circumstances until 
lately, when they lost their property by a great commercial 
bankruptcy." 

" Northbridge, in Kent !" repeated Mrs. Dutton, recollect- 
ing instantly that this was the native town of Frederick Hor- 
rocks, and that from him she could learn all particulars 
regarding them. " Indeed ! Northbridge ! — I know a gentle- 
man from that place. Yes, they are excellent women ; I like 
them much ! And what I wanted to say to you, my dear Mr. 
Derwent," said she, speaking very kindly, " has, of course, 
reference to them, or rather to Miss Mildmay. It is rather a 
delicate subject, but you must not feel it as an impertinence on 
my part ; you must receive what I am about to say as a proof 
of the friendly interest I take in you, and which my brother 
takes also, I am sure." 

He took her hand for a moment, and expressed his grateful 
sense of the kindness of both. 

" I am going to speak quite candidly to you," said she, " as 
I would speak to a son of my own. Of course, then, I am 
aware of your attachment to Miss Mildmay." 

He said hurriedly that he believed it to have been a secret 
within his own breast. 

" Oh ! you can't deceive a person as well-read in these mat- 
ters as I am," said Mrs. Dutton, again smiling ; " I saw it 
immediately, almost the first time I saw you in her company, 
and I mentioned it to my brother. He was quite pleased with 
it, I assure you ; he is a man of but few words, but he said he 
knew no one who would make a better clergyman's wife than 
she." 

" Did he indeed ?" said Mr. Derwent, quickly ; " I am glad to 
hear that. Do you know, my dear madam, I have had a sus- 
picion that he liked her himself; she ia ao be^vxlvM, «a ^ux^ta 
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noble. She is bo deserving to be the wife even of Mr. Elworthy ! 

You indeed relieve me." 

11 Good heavens !" exclaimed Mrs. Dutton, feeling as if a 
knife had been thrust into her heart, " what could put such an 
idea into your head ? My brother marry ! — not even an angel 
from heaven ! He will never marry ; he will carry his love to 
his first wife inviolate with him to the grave ! I am amazed at 
the idea ! No, he will never marry ; never, never !" 

" So 1 have heard some people say,' 9 returned Mr. Derwent ; 
" others think he may ; but of course you know beat." 

" Of course 1 do !" said she ; " I know perfectly well that he 
will never marry again. 1 know how all his affairs are settled, 
how his will stands. Besides, poor man ! he has that dreadful I 
heart-complaint which may carry him off any day ; he lives a§ 
in the hourly presence of death. But, of course, these things 
are not to be talked of. Only let me dispossess your mind of 
any such notion ; and I hope to heaven that Miss Mildmay has 
no such absurd, such wicked ideas, in her head !" 

" Miss Mildmay !" repeated he, " God forbid that I should 
say anything of the kind ! But knowing her excellence, as I do, 
her nobility of character, her many and rare accomplishments, 
to say nothing of her beauty, it was but natural that I might 
fear the influence of all these on a person like Mr. Elworthy, 
who, in so many points, bears so strong a resemblance to her — 
more especially as 1 had not the happiness to believe that she 
was likely to respond to my affections.*' 

" Nonsense !" said Mrs. Dutton, feeling exceedingly angry 
and alarmed ; " for Heaven's sake, do not talk such nonsense \ 
Miss Mildmay is very handsome and very clever, no doubt, but 
she is not going to be Mrs. Elworthy ; and as to her not respond- 
ing to your affections, pray, my dear sir, have you ever given her 
an opportunity of doing so ? You must not think my interfe- 
rence impertinent, but 1 have been having some talk with both 
mother and daughter about it. I know exactly how the affair 
stands." 

Mr. Derwent, in the secret of his own heart, and according 
to his reading of Honour's character, thought it was impertinent, 
but he did not say so ; and Mrs. Dutton, assuming again a joc- 
ular manner, said ; " I have been speaking a good word for you, 
as the country people say, for 1 thought you were too modest, or 
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rather, perhaps, too humble, to speak for yourself, and I can tell 
you that you have no reason to despair." 

" This is a serious affair with me," said Mr. Derwent ; " I 
almost wish that nothing had been done in it by a third party, 
but, nevertheless, your intentions were kind ; the ice is now 
broken ; it must now be decided whether' I am to be loved as I 
desire, or not ! To me it is a very serious thing ; it may alto- 
gether unsettle my peace of mind — that peace of mind which it 
has cost me so much already ; an explanation must now come. 
I have had reason to believe, although not a word has passed on 
the subject, that she could not entertain any tender sentiment 
towards me ; painful as that idea was I have tried to reconcile 
myself to it. I believed I had succeeded, and our present 
friendly intercourse caused me great happiness. Now, if I am 
right, this must cease — " 

" But if I am right !" interrupted Mrs. Dutton ; " if merely 
for some reasons of her own — perhaps, because she wishes to do 
something really efficient in the school before she engages her- 
self in any matrimonial way — she prefers that no declaration of 
love should be made at present, then, of course, all is right. I 
certainly have no business to say that she loves you with a passion 
equal to your own ; women, you know, are diffident in express- 
ing their feelings, and Miss Mildmay, as I interpret her charac- 
ter, is a very cautious person ; but you may take my word for it, 
that if you only act wisely you have no need to despair. I do 
not thiuk there needs any formal declaration of love. You un- 
derstand one another ; and I tell you candidly, that I shall think 
she uses you extremely ill if she does not marry you. I am 
very sure, from what she has said to me, that she has a very 
warm regard for you ; she has confessed it to me. But she is 
cautious ; perhaps, she wishes to study your character more 
fully ; ladies, now-a-days, are philosophical, you know, and al- 
low me to say, without flattery, that I think yours is a charac- 
ter which will bear study. At all events keep a good heart in 
the affair ; remember, girls like a cheerful lover, and don't you 
» let anybody come between you and her — remember that ! And 
if I don't find you two comfortably jogging on towards matri- 
mony before this time next year, when I shall again be at the 
Hall, then I'm no conjurer. But here we are at the Hall ; 
you must come in with me ; you must ask my brother how he 
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Mr. Derwent excused himself; he could not go in, he could 
not see Mr. El worthy that night ; he thanked Mrs. Dutton for 
the warm interest she had taken in his affairs, and receiving 
from her, as a parting injunction, that he was to be careful and 
not ruin all by a hurried declaration of love, but to keep a good 
heart and look on Honour Mildmay as his future bride, he wished 
her good-bye and a happy arrival at home, and walked quickly 
amid the gathering gloom of evening down the valley. 

He had much to think of. His feelings were composed as 
of light and darkness which would not mingle. If Mrs. Dutton 
had just grounds for what she said, then Honour, his pure, noble, 
single-minded Honour, was less single-minded than he had ima- 
gined her, and there was a degree of duplicity even in that stern 
womanliness by which, without words, she had made it under- 
stood that love was interdicted between them, and which, though 
it was as a death-sentence to him, had excited his deepest re- 
spect and admiration. Yet still, was it for him to quarrel with 
his happiness on any terms — was it not felicity enough that she 
loved him, that she would permit his addresses at some future 
time, if he only proved himself worthy ? Yes, indeed, that was 
a joy beyond words, beyond belief ; but was it so ? His own 
inner sense of truth told him no— it was not so ! A dreadful 
crisis in his life was at hand ; a meddler had come in between 
his own soul and its yet only now dawning peace, and unspeak- 
able sorrow and disappointment seemed to lie before him. He 
could not, in his then state of mind, call at the cottage ; there- 
fore, in mist and rain, and facing a cold autumnal wind, he 
passed the turn of the road where the tempter had met him, 
crossed the Lower-Fells, and sadly wearied and dispirited by 
uncertainty and disquietude of mind, reached his home late at 
night. 

In the mean time Mrs. Dutton had work to do at Wast Hall. 
She found her brother busied with his lawyer about the purchase 
of the little estate of Oakenshaw in Ellerdale. As soon as the 
lawyer was gone, he laughed, and said that he had made up 
his mind to be the possessor of Oakenshaw, although Miss 
Mildmay had not seen it. He spoke in an unusually cheerful 
tone, and as he stood with the map of the estate in his hand, 
the full blaze of a large fire and a bright lamp upon him, he 
looked singularly handsome. Mrs. Dutton was struck by it. 
Wae this the man that was likelv to difc w> wrox— that was 
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never to marry again ? Why, if such a man had presented 
himself as a suitor to one of her own young daughters, would 
not she have regarded herself as the most fortunate of mothers ? 
She would ; and she knew it. A most painful apprehension 
that there might be truth in Mr. Derwent's words, that Mr. 
El worthy loved, and might even marry Honour Mildmay, made 
her feel absolutely sick and faint. 

" Bless me," she said, " what has Miss Mildmay to do with 
your purchasing, or not purchasing Oakenshaw ! And by-the- 
bye," said she, drawing her chair to the fire, " I have a little 
news to tell you about this young lady." Mr. Elworthy leaned 
his elbow on the chimney-piece, and with the map of Oakenshaw 
still in his hand, immediately gave his attention. 

" I told you, some time ago," said she, " that I was sure 
Mr. Derwent was in love with Miss Mildmay. I have just had 
a long talk with her and her mother about it. I hope she is 
not playing with that young man's affections, for he is despe- 
rately in love with her, and she knows it too, for she confessed 
as much, and said how much she liked his society, and that he 
spends three or four evenings a week with them. She is teach- 
ing him German now, or something of that kind ; and evidently 
is giving" him great encouragement ; which is certainly very 
wrong if she does not mean to marry him." 

" If she gives him this encouragement," remarked Mr. El- 
worthy, " what leads you to suppose that she does not intend to 
marry him ?" 

"Oh! she does intend, there is no doubt of that ! Only, 
this I tell you in confidence — she confessed to me that she did 
not wish him to make the declaration at present. She is a very 
cautious young lady, take my word for it ; and this confession 
of hers has sunk her very much in my esteem — for I was in- 
clined to think very highly of her. Pray, my dear sir, who re- 
commended these ladies to you, and how did you meet with 
them ?" 

"They are friends of a friend of mine in whom I repose 
great confidence," replied Mr. Elworthy. "And you think 
that Miss Mildmay is attached to Mr. Derwent, that she returns 
his affection, aud will marry him ?" asked he, evidently in- 
terested in the subject. 

" I have not the slightest doubt of it !" returned Mrs. Dnt- 
ton, " and if you remember, I raeutoxv^. \\. \fc ys^ wafc **»» 
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ago. I could see that she liked him the first time I was in 
their company ; hut she is very cautious ; my idea is, that per- 
haps she thinks you might object to it, as interfering with her 
duties in the school ; but this is mere surmise — as it is, she is 
playing with his affections, and so I have as good as told her. 
However, there is no doubt how it will end, and I have promised 
to come to her wedding, whenever it may take place, for he is 
an excellent young man and has good expectations, and she is 
a very attractive young woman, with good sterling qualities, 
and, as you said, well calculated for a clergyman's wife/' 

" Upon my word, I had no idea that I had said so !" re- 
turned Mr. Elworthy ; " but one thing, my dear lady, let me 
remark. Some little time ago, you mentioned that Mr. Derwent 
was in love with Miss Mild may, and that you could see instantly 
by her manner, when in company with him, that she returned 
his affection. 1 admire the penetration of you ladies, and there- 
fore, my curiosity being excited, I paid more than usual atten- 
tion to Miss Mildmay's manners the other evening when we 
were all together at the cottage." 

" I am glad you've mentioned that," said Mrs. Dutton, in- 
terrupting him — " so did I. Did you not see her joy in the 
prospect of his being of the party to Ellerdale, and drinking tea 
at his cottage ? Anybody with half an eye could see that she 
loves him, and she means to marry him. I tell you, she has 
herself, this very evening, confessed as much to me. Of course 
she means to marry him, unless she can catch some richer 
husband — " Mrs. Dutton had gone farther in this last remark 
than she intended, and instantly recollecting herself, she con- 
tinued, " I fancied, when first 1 came, that she had rather a 
liking for young Broadbent, the quaker ; he is a very handsome 
young man, and he evidently was smitten with her." 

Mr. Elworthy burst into a loud fit of laughter, which dis- 
concerted Mrs. Dutton. 

" What is there so absurd in the idea ? Young Broadbent, 
though he is a miller and a quaker, is rich, and she, though aj^ 
may have had a gentlewoman's bringing-up, is but a poor 
schoolmistress. She would do very well if she married young 
Broadbent, let me tell you !" 

" Mr. Broadbent would not thank you for choosing a wife 
for him," said Mr. Elworthy ; " for, poor fellow, he is over head 
and ears in love with that pretty A.gn<& Eothat^UL Ha ia ready 
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to drown himself in his step-father's mill-dam for her sake, for 
his step-father and his mother, and his brother, who is a 
preacher among the quakers, I am told, won't hear of it. Has 
not Mrs. Hawes communicated to you some intelligence of this 
unhappy love-passage, which bids fair to have a tragical ending, 
if the young people don't get married in defiance of every one ? 
Bdt I refer you to Mrs. Hawes for all information regarding 
young Broadbent. You may rely upon it, if you* saw him at 
the cottage, it was on business of no more importance than is 
contained in a meal-sack." 

" As to that, it's of no consequence," said Mrs. Dutton, really 
vexed ; " but as regards jMr\ Derwent, I am confident that I am 
right. I have had, as I have told you, a long conversation this 
very afternoon with both her and her mother about it ; and 
after what I heard from Miss Mi Id may's own mouth, I thought 
there could be no harm in letting poor Mr. Derwent know that 
there was no reason for him to despair, however much she 
might enjoy tantalizing him. I have no notion of girls beha- 
ving in that way ; there is a great want of delicacy and self- 
respect in it, to say nothing of the cruelty -of such conduct ! 
"We don't know, my dear sir, what this girl really may be ; she 
may be a heartless flirt. Her former life may have been of the 
same character ; and, my dear brother, let me say one thing to 
you before I leave ; you have taken these two ladies into your 
very family, as it were, yet you know nothing of them — noth- 
ing at all." 

" I beg your pardon," interrupted Mr. Elworthy : " they 
-were not so wholly unknown to me in character as you imagine." 

Mrs. Dutton shook her head. " Very excellent ladies they 
may be," said she ; " I was disposed to think most favourably 
of them myself. I am sure I have behaved to them as if they 
had been my own equals, every way. I thought most highly of 
them, but my faith is a little shaken, I assure you. I think, that 
under a show of more than usual womanly delicacy, and refine- 
ment, and nobility, that Miss Mildmay is a heartless coquette. 
I think that she is behaving infamously towards Mr. Derwent ; 
at least, after what she had confessed to me, if she does not at 
once honestly accept him, even if the thing is kept quietly 
among themselves, she is greatly to blame. I understand these 
affairs perfectly, and I can see plainly what game she has been 
playing. Mr. Derwent was kept d&a^HUg \osX \&\& Xs&rsol ^ 
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or flung aside, as might suit her after-views, if she could catch 
a better lover ; then, of course, he went overboard ; if not, she 
had him safe. I know no conduct in a young woman more self- 
ish, more heartless, than this ; and I never would allow any of 
my girls to play thus with young men's feelings." 

Mrs. Dutton had, she found, a very attentive listener in her 
brother. He had thrown the map of Oakenshaw on the table, 
and now stood, as before, leaning his brow on his hand, and his 
-eye attentively fixed upon her. She continued : — 

" You see now her whole plan. She has, she told me, most 
studiously prevented him from making any direct declaration of 
love ; for, had it been otherwise, it would have come to a de- 
cisive yes or no, at once, and he must have been taken or re- 
jected ; as it is, they read German together, sing together ; he 
is there three or four evenings a week, loving her, adoring her, 
her most devoted servant ; while she herself is as free as air, 
and if a richer man came to-morrow, she could, and would, 
throw him off from her with as much indifference as an old 
glove ! The proverb, my dear sir, says that a feather will show 
us which way the wind blows ; but when one sees the tempest 
driving a noble ship upon the rocks, one must be a fool indeed 
not to see the consequences, and worse than a fool, a thousand 
tinges, not to warn it of its danger, and save it if we can !" 

Mr. Elworthy understood her to mean that he was the noble 
vessel driving towards destruction, and hers was the friendly 
voice that warned him of his danger. He did not thank her ; 
he stood like the man at the helm, who, having forgotten him- 
self amid Elysian dreams, on a smooth sea, finds himself all at 
once in the midst of breakers. The voice that now warns him, 
seems like an omen of evil, and he wishes ten times rather that 
he had gone down in the midst of his delusion. He stood, still 
leaning his brow on his hand, but his eyes were no longer 
fixed on her face. She continued : — 

" Yes, my faith is a good deal shaken in these ladies. How- 
ever, I shall make further inquiries. I happen to know a gentle- 
man from Northbridge, where they lived ; I can learn all about 
them from him, and I will report faithfully of what I hear. But 
after all," added she, speaking much more cheerfully, " I have 
perhaps said more than there was any occasion for. I have 
given her good advice, such advice as I would have given my 
own daughters, and my conversation with Mr. Derwent will not 
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be without its effect, I believe. I shall have to come next year 
to the wedding, as I have told her, and you, my dear sir, will 
have to look out for a new mistress for your school, unless you 
will intrust it all to Natalie and me, which, when Ellinor is 
married, I would not objeet to. But we can talk of that another 
time, there's no hurry about it." 

" No hurry at all !" repeated Mr. Elworthy, and rolling up 
the map, and gathering together his various papers, he left the 
room, and Mrs. Dutton did not see him again that night. 

Mrs. Hawes always attended Mrs. Dutton to her chamber, 
and though, in a general way, that lady was not remarkable for 
her affability to domestics, least of all to Mrs. Hawes, who was 
by no means a favourite with her, she seemed disposed for a 
little chat to-night, which was the last night of her present stay 
at Wast Hall. 

" I have been telling Mr. Elworthy," said she, " that I shall 
be coming here next summer for a wedding. I shall be com- 
ing to see your young curate, Mr. Derwent, married to Miss 
Mildmay. I've long suspected something in that quarter. I 
think them admirably qualified for each other." 

" He's a farrantly young man," said Mrs. Hawes, " and a 
rare preacher. But wae's to me ! if Miss Mildmay leaves these 
parts ; for I reckon, if he marries her, it will not be afore he gets 
a living of *s own. But what will th' master do, and all th* 
poor children, if she goes clean away ?" 

" The master !" repeated Mrs. Dutton, " why should Mr. 
Elworthy object to her going ? — there are plenty of schoolmis- 
tresses to be" had !" 

" There's only one Miss Mildmay !" returned Mrs. Hawes. 
" Ask anybody, Christie o' Lily-garth, th' folks at Birks-mill — 
though they and Christie have fallen out so of late, all about 
young Broadbent and Agnes, Christie's daughter ; yet there'd be 
only one mind between 'em about Miss Mildmay. Ask the poor 
folks in th' Dale and in Dale-town, and hear what they'll say. 
If folks might have their way, they'd rather than anything else 
that the master would marry her himself." 

Mrs. Dutton felt again sick with apprehension and anger. 
It is not too much to say that she would have been glad to see 
Honour Mildmay dead at her feet. " That is going rather too 
far, Mrs. Hawes," she said ; " my brother has not lived single 
all these years, and, with a most affecting constancy, remained 
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faithful to the memory of his adored wife, the sister of my late 
husband, to marry a schoolmistress ! There are fitnesses in things, 
my good Mrs. Hawes ; and, as 1 have just told you, she will 
have a much more suitable partner than Mr. £1 worthy in your 
excellent young curate. 1 am astonished at your thinking of 
her marrying your master !" 

" There's more than me who have thought of it," replied 
Mrs. Hawes, pertinaciously. " I know not what th' master's 
intentions may be ; I only know 'at he's a very handsome man, 
young-looking for his years, for all he's had so much trouble ; 
with a good heart and a liberal hand, and a fine house ; and, 
please God, many a long year before him yet ; and why folk 
should not think of his marrying again I know not ! But, 
ma'ppen, he doesn't think of it himself, and that's another thing ; 
and if Miss Mildmay likes our curate it's not for me to say nay ; 
she marries to please herself, not me ; and Mr. Derwent is as 
farrautly a man as any jn these parts, and a rare preacher ; 
and now I think of it, he's taken desperately to th' Temperance 
Society and th' Lending Library of late ; I reckon it's all along 
of Miss Mildmay !" * 

Nothing could well be more unsatisfactory than this conver- 
sation with Mrs. Hawes. Poor Mrs. Dutton scarcely slept a 
wink all night. She left Wast Hall by eight the next morning ; 
nor did the handsome present of money, more liberal even than 
common, which Mr. Elworthy put into her hand at parting, 
tend at all to decrease the anxiety and anguish of heart which 
-she carried with her out of Wast-Wayland. 
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Vo^V CHAPTER X. 

It Was soon whispered about in Wayland-dale and Dale-town 
that Mr. Derwent and Miss Mildmay were going to be married. 
Mrs. Hawes took the liberty of speaking to her master about it 
the first opportunity. She inquired, when she carried in the 
letter-bag to his breakfast table, a few days afterwards, if he 
had heard the news. 

•• News ! no, what news ?" asked he. 

Oh, the news about Mr. Derwent and Miss Mildmay, that 
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they are going to be married. Mrs. Dutton had told her ; and 
it was to be next spring, she supposed. 

Yes, Mr. El worthy said, coldly ; he had heard the same 
thing. Mrs. Dutton mentioned it to him, and then he held out 
his hand for the letter-bag, which Mrs. Hawes had retained as 
a plea for staying in the room. 

He took the bag from her, and yet she lingered, wanting to 
»ay more, but hardly knowing how. 

He took out his letters, and looking at her, said, inquiringly, 
"Well, Mrs. Hawes ?" 

She felt a little disconcerted, but she said, " as I told Mrs. 
Dutton, says I, he's a farrantly young man and a rare preacher, 
and they tell me he comes of a good family, and has an uncle 
a Prebend of Durham, who will do something handsome for 
him." 

" Mr. Derwent, you mean," said Mr. Elworthy, breaking 
the seal of a letter, which he proceeded to read. 

Mrs. Hawes brushed a few crumbs from the breakfast cloth, 
with her hand, and then walked away quite annoyed. " He 
does not care anything about it," said she to herself. " I fan- 
cied he had a liking for her, but I reckon it were only my own 
conceit." 

To compensate herself for her disappointment at home she 
made an errand that day to Lily-garth about some butter and 
eggs, and had a long comfortable gossip about it with Mrs. 
Fothergill. From Mrs. Fothergill it spread in twenty ways ; 
it reached Tod's-gill in an amazingly short time. And Dannel, 
as he sat in his father's old chair on the hearth, " supping his 
porridge," said, " folks had talked of the squire marrying her 
himself, for at one time he had seemed desperately taken with 
her ; and, for his part, he should have had no objections, for he 
did not see what he was to get by either Richard Elworthy or 
the Duttons having the Wast- Way land property." 

Before long the little girls in the school knew of it, and 
wished that Mr. Derwent would come to ask them Bible ques- 
tions, as he so often did, that they might see how they behaved 
to one another ; but he did not come, and they could not imagine 
why. 

The news also travelled over the Lower Fells into Ellerdale, 
and reached Mr. Langshaw in his study and Mrs. Langshaw 
in her bed, and they both thought it vtaa fca. ratt&sftX *v&c&%. 
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When the rector, therefore, next saw his curate, which, how- 
ever, did not happen to be for some little time, he congratulated 
him on his prospects. He did not know anywhere, he said, a 
lady so admirably qualified, not only for a clergyman's wife, 
but to make a man happy, and he considered him a fortunate 
fellow. 

There was something in Mr. Derwent's manner of replying 
to these congratulations which Mr. Langshaw could not under- 
stand ; he told his wife so, adding that Derwent looked ill and 
anything but happy. Perhaps, after all he had not been ac- 
cepted ; in that case he was very sorry for him. 

Of course the news reached Birks-mill, and was discussed 
in the drab-curtained sitting-room by Caleb and Elizabeth Foth- 
ergill, both highly approving of it. Young Broadbent, who sat 
by and said nothing, thought how hard it was that the true- 
love course of others should run smoothly while his own was so 
vexed and crossed. Why were not he and Agnes Fothergill as 
fitting a match as the curate and the young schoolmistress ? 
He began to rebel against quakerism, and to determine that he 
would do as Agnes's father had done — marry " out of the soci- 
ety," and that in defiance of his mother and his step-father, and 
of his uncle, the preacher, or " ministering friend," as they 
called him, though he did expect money from him. He would 
go and talk lo Mr. Derwent, the happy lover, about it ; and as 
soon as he was of age, and got his own twelve hundred pounds 
into his hands, if he cpuld bring his pretty Agnes into the mind, 
they would be married, and set off to America, where they 
could buy plenty of land and live happily, as William Fenn had 
done, and Morris Birkbeck, and many another quaker ! 

Thus the subject was pretty generally discussed and appa- 
rently pretty generally approved of, before the rumour reached 
the ears of the parties themselves. It was now some time since 
Mr. Derwent had been at the cottage. At first his absence 
was a relief; for after the conversation with Mrs. Dutton, a 
painful consciousness was left in the mind of Honour, which 
made the idea of seeing him unpleasant ; but when day after 
day, and even two weeks passed, and he had been neither at 
the cottage nor yet at the school, and when the effect of Mrs. 
Dutton's remarks had a little worn off, surprise and anxiety filled 
her heart. What could it mean ? Had Mrs. Dutton really been 
talking with him on this foolish, robust, and \\&i &ha miarepie- 
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tented things ? or what could she have said ? Was he offended 
or piqued — or what was it? Ill he was not, for they had 
heard of his visiting a sick family in Dale-town, yet he had not 
been near them, nor had Mr. El worthy. It was very strange 
and very painful, because the interference of Mrs. Dutton left 
room for such unpleasant surmise. 

At length Mr. Walker, of the boy's school, called. He of- 
fered his congratulations on Honour's approaching marriage with 
Mr. Derwent ; " two or three people," he said, " had mentioned 
it to him, and he had mentioned it to Mr. El worthy, who had 
been that day at the school, and he also knew of it. Had not 
they seen Mr. El worthy that day ? It was the first time he 
had been down for a long while, and of course he expected that 
he would call at the cottage." 

" No ; Mr. Elworthy had not been with them," said Mrs. 
Mildmay. " But, indeed, there was no truth in the report ; 
and, in proof of that, Mr. Derwent himself had not been at the 
cottage for near a fortnight." 

Mr. Walker looked as if he could hardly credit this, and 
Spoke very highly of the young curate. 

Honour was greatly annoyed and perplexed. But Mr. Der- 
went's case was more painful and perplexing than hers. After 
carefully reviewing the whole of his intercourse with her, and 
every word and look of hers was daguerreotyped into his very 
soul, his reason refused to believe that he had any ground for a 
lover's hope. On the other hand, Mrs. Dutton, whom he was 
so willing to believe, assured him to the contrary, and that, too, 
on assertions from Honour's own lips. Gould he, a lover, then 
refuse to hope ? But even here was a something which pre- 
sented a painful conviction, and which no effort of his could 
overcome. If it were possible that Honour had made such an 
avowal to Mrs. Dutton, he had, in a great measure mistaken 
her character ; there was a something in Mrs. Dutton's repre- 
sentation of the case, however flattering it might be to his 
vanity, which wounded his nice sense of delicacy — of that very 
delicacy and sincerity of character, which had appeared to him 
as one of Honour's most inimitable charms. And what was the 
line of conduct which was so emphatically laid down for him ? 
He was to regard Honour Mildmay as his bride ; to be careful 
that no one came between himself and her, yet to withhold for 
the present any declaration of love \ \t&& \taos^ \s&R«k % ^> 
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course prescribed by Honour for him ? It might be flattering 
to him as a lover, but he felt at the same time as if the pure 
gold were stripped from his idol. 

For two weeks he neither went to the cottage nor yet to the 
school. He preached in his turn at Dale-town church, and saw 
Honour, pale and pure in appearance as an angel, in her pew, 
with her little Sunday scholars around her ; his heart seemed 
to die within him at the sight, and, for a few moments, utter- 
ance seemed impossible. Some of his congregation remarked 
his manner, and many of them thought that he looked ill ; they 
could not conceive why he should look so, and he and Miss 
Mildmay engaged to each other ! Mr. El worthy, too, was at 
church, but his pew was aristocratically curtained, and he 
could sit, if he chose, quite out of everybody's view : so he did 
at this time. It was a cold, wet Sunday ; there were no greet- 
ings in the churchyard ; -Honour went out with her scholars ; 
her mother, who was an invalid in winter and especially so 
now, for she had been used to a warmer climate, and a warmer 
house, was not at church, and Honour had no opportunity of 
speaking to either of the gentlemen. She felt really dispirited 
and overcome by anxiety as she mentioned these little circum- 
stances to her mother, adding that she feared greatly something 
was on Mr. Derwent's mind — if he were not ill ; and as tg Mr. 
Elworthy, she really could not understand him. 

" I wish Mr. Derwent would come !" said Honour to her- 
Belf the next evening; "but," added she, recollecting what a 
dreary evening it was, and listening to the wind as it howled J 
round the cottage, " what a terrible walk he would have over 
those desolate wild Fells !" 

Her mother, who continued very unwell, went to bed as 
soon as tea was over, and Honour sat down to read " As Yon 
Like It," a favourite play of hers, for she would not trust her- 
self to her own thoughts over her needle-work. A book, and 
that book Shakspeare, was better companion than herself at that 
time. Scarcely, however, had she got through the first act, 
when a well-known step on the gravel outside, and a knock at 
the door, interrupted her. Mr. Derwent was there. 

Painful and difficult as this interview might prove, she was 
unfeignedly glad to see him. She said so, with a voice and 
manner at once cordial, simple and sincere. She was the same 
Honour Mildmay as ever. He fe\X \Yu». \£»t Vraa % ttwdisi wo- 
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manliness restored all the glory and fascination to his idol ; she 
was pure gold again ; and it was but a false counterfeit that 
Mrs. Dutton had held before his eyes. This was the genuine* 
Honour Miidmay, whom he loved so devotedly — yet whom he 
as truly felt could not, and did not love him other than as a 
friend ! An anguish as of death came over his soul ; he had 
never loved her so tenderly, so passionately, as now. He was 
silent ; he could not have spoken for the world. She saw it 
all, and bold though the step might seem, she determined to in- 
troduce the subject which was so near to the thoughts of both, 
yet one on which they felt so differently. 

" We have not met for a long time," said she, with a deep 
blush ; " something painful, I am sure, has kept you away. It 
has, perhaps, been difficult for you to meet me; it would have 
been so to me but that I have been very anxious. But it is 
right that we meet, that we look this phantom, which a third 
person has raised, steadfastly in the face : it is but a phantom, 
and it has been raised by unholy means." 

He made no reply, but gazed at her with an expression of 
unspeakable love and anxiety. " I stand on no idle points of 
delicacy, Mr. Derwent," continued she, again blushing, and 
with a slight hesitation of manner ; "it is much better not, 
though some people might blame me, but you will not, for it is 
of vital importance to us both — to you even more than to me— 
I would spare you pain or sorrow : God knows I would !" 

He still made no reply, but, taking her hand, grasped it be* 
tween both his with almost convulsive force. 

" I thought that we fully and -clearly understood one an- 
other," she said ; "I hoped — I believed that you know how 
much I esteemed you, although a warmer sentiment was im- 
possible." 

" I understand all this," said he. " We have been very 
happy together. I regarded your friendship as the blessing of 
my life ; it has been beneficial to me in a hundred ways. I 
expected nothing more, till Mrs. Dutton assured me that I had 
more to expect !" 

" God in heaven !" exclaimed Honour, carried beyond her 
usual equanimity of manner, " what mischief cannot such busy 
meddlers do !" 

" But," pleaded he, " cannot, may not, good spring out of 
evil ? A meddler has come between, vxa — ta& tomXta <**&.%&&&. 
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our two hearts and laid them bare before each other ,* is there 
then no hope for mine ? I ask it not now — at some future time — 
when you will, only do not deprive me of hope ! Lay down any 
conditions you please — require from me any amount of devotion, 
of preparation — lay any penance on me, only leave me hope !" 

"Oh, why is this trial needlessly laid on us !" sighed 
Honour. 

" I am by no means without friends or without prospects in 
the world," said he ; " say only that I may hope, and no man 
on God's earth will prove himself more worthy than I will. 
You know me, Honour — you know something of me at least ; 
our views, our tastes, our desires in life are similar. If love, if 
devotion, if the truest esteem can make a wife happy, it shall ] 
make you so. Speak, Honour ; tell me that I may hope ; and, 
if it be in seven years' time, I will be patient, and will only 
endeavour to be more worthy of you !" Again he seized her 
hand, and held it as though life and death were in the grasp. 

She had to bear a great trial — to remain true to herself by 
inflicting mortal anguish on a noble human soul. She did not 
withdraw her hand, and during a few moments, her own soul 
passed in severe scrutiny before itself. A deep momentous truth 
was impressed upon her which she dared not gainsay, and then 
she spoke with down-cast eyes and in a low yoice, in which, 
however, were tones of more than usual tenderness and sym- 
pathy, every one of which vibrated upon the hearer's soul. 
" Since the strange conversation," said she, " that Mrs. Dutton 
had with me, and which she has most singularly perverted — but 
more especially during your absence from us, which I believe 
had its origin in the same cause — I have subjected my heart 
to a deep and close scrutiny. I have even pleaded for you with 
myself ; I have set before me all your many good- and noble 
qualities — your virtues, your amiability — our accordant tastes, 
and our usefulness to each other. I have tried to think of you 
as a lover — as a husband — but my heart would not respond. 
God alone knows why, the heart is so steadfast and wayward in 
such things ; but it is the true dial finger, and we must trust it. 
It will not obey reason merely, but an internal sense within it- 
self which is stronger than reason. There must be a respond- 
ing in the inner life of the heart — which is God's voice within 
us as regards our affections, before we have any right to pledge 
ourse)ves to another. Had the, true iw^owafc wm& t \ <xroL<L \iat 
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have disobeyed it ; as it is not there, I dare not act without it ; 
to me it would be a sin, a lie before God. Dear friend, I have 
even prayed that this voice might respond, but my heart has 
been silent as a tomb !" 

" God's will be done !" said the curate, dropping the hand 
-which he had held so tenderly. He sat down with his head 
resting on his hand, and his eyes fixed on the ground. At 
length he rose ; he looked deathly pale ; the struggle with him- 
self had been very painful. 

" Mrs. Dutton has done us a great unkindness — me at 
least," said he, in a voice which, though it was calm, sounded 
strangely hollow. " It has been like calling back the soul to* 
undergo a second time the pangs of death, which it had already 
borne. My life is of little value to me now; and yet, how 
beautiful it has been !" 

Again he convulsively grasped her hand, and then, without 
another word went out. It was a dark, wild midnight, not a 
star in the sky ; and the wind, and rain, and darkness, seemed 
like types of his own state of mind. There are times when the 
outward and inward are strangely illustrative and symbolical. 

Honour, who saw him go forth into the night with his 
burden of sorrow, returned greatly agitated and depressed to the 
parlour fire side. There is no moment when the sympathetic 
heart of woman is so moved to pity and kindness towards a man 
whom she believes to be worthy and noble, as when she has 
inflicted the deepest wound on his self-love by rejecting his af- 
fections. Thus Honour felt. " Would that I could have given 
him my whole heart," thought she to herself, " but it was im- 
possible ! Strange is the mystery of this human heart ! I have 
gone down into the depths of my own, and sought for love — for 
that love which at one time I gave to another, and which was 
flung back to me — but it was not there for him. I have in- 
flicted on him — on my friend — on him whom I loved as a 
brother, a deep wound for which I can give no consolation ! 
Wonderful mystery is this human heart of ours ! Among the 
old ruins of a buried love, I could not find what I sought, and 
even prayed for, but, Heaven have mercy upon me !" exclaimed 
she, in the inmost recesses of her soul ; " I have found, where 
there was no love for him who gave so much, love for another, 
who can give me nothing — who regards me with indifference^ 
perhaps aversion I There is great toL^\BAftft^\^^ft \<&RfcssaKk 

■1 



CHAPTER XL 



When Mrs. Dutton arrived at home she found Her daughters 
still at Fircoates, whither they had gone with Mrs. Cartwright 
on their return from Paris. She immediately, therefore, de- 
spatched a note to Frederick Horrocks, begging him to give her 
half an hour of his company that evening. She was glad to 
have him quite alone on many accounts. 

As soon as the mutual greetings were over she introduced 
the subject nearest to her thoughts. " I want you to tell me," 
said she, " if you know anything of a young lady named Mild- 
may, who lived at Northbridge ; Honour Mildmay is her 



name ?" 



This unexpected question was a great shock to him. He 
believed that it was asked with some fearful reference to himself. 
He did not answer it immediately, for he was thinking how 
beat to evade it. 



f 
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of compensation ; for even here I see it — feel it ! If I have 
caused deep anguish to a noble human soul, there is deeper 
anguish in store for me ! The law of compensation is in force. 
Father in heaven, have mercy on me, and guide and sustain my 
weak but wayward heart, which, with all its mysterious springs 
of affection, is in thy hand!" 

She uttered a sigh, almost a groan, and leaning her forehead 
on her hand, bowed it to the table, and wept bitterly. 

It was past midnight, and her mother, alarmed by her long 
absence, rung to inquire the cause, and the little maid, who was 
asleep by the kitchen fire, rushed into the parlour half awake, 
thinking that something dreadful had happened. Honour said 
not a word to her mother that night of her visiter ; she went 
to bed, but could not sleep. The wind howled down the 
chimney like a wailing spirit ; the rain streamed down the 
window panes like torrents of human tears. Everything seemed 
sad and depressing, yet the next morning Honour sat in the little 
school-room, mild as a good angel among her little scholars, who 
wondered how it was that Bhe looked so sad and thoughtful 
through the wholeday. 
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" Perhaps you do not remember her ; perhaps you did not 
know her ?" said Mrs. Dutton, who thus interpreted his silence ; 
" her mother is a widow ; they lost a good deal of property some 
time ago, I believe." 

" Yes, certainly," said Horrocks, considerably assured by her 
manner, which implied no suspicion ; " I do remember : a wid- 
ow lady and her daughter ; but what of them ?" * 

" I wish to know all you can tell me about them. I have 
a curiosity on the subject, and a reason for asking," said she. 

Again he was tortured by apprehensions. " I — I can tell 
you very little — next to nothing," said he. 

" Tell me that little then," replied she quickly ; " and you 
can write to your sister, cannot you, and learn every particular 
from her? My idea is that she is an artful, scheming girl, 
always on the look out to catch some man of fortune. I have 
heard a good deal of them while I have been in the north," 
said she, deeming it wise to disguise the truth, in some measure, 
and to speak rather of having heard of than having seen this 
young lady. She therefore merely said, that she had her reasons 
for believing that Miss Mildmay was a flirt who cared not how 
many lovers she could catch, meaning only to reward the richest 
with her hand. 

" You will oblige me, therefore, greatly, dear Frederick," 
said she, " by obtaining for me some positive information regard- 
ing them : both mother and daughter, I mean. I wish to com- 
mit no one, but it will be a satisfaction to me to know whether 
certain suspicions of mine are correct or not. Or, shall I write 
to your sister ?" said she, seeing still a hesitation in his manner ; 
" I am sure she will do anything to oblige me, and there must 
be plenty of people at Northbridge who know them well." 

Frederick Horrocks hoped that his fears regarding himself 
were groundless, nevertheless he replied ; " May I ask for what 
purpose these inquiries are made ? It would seem strange to 
my sister, or to any one, to make them without a definite object." 

Mrs. Dutton was now somewhat perplexed on her side ; she 
would not, for the world, have created any doubts which might 
go forth to the world regarding the fidelity of Mr. Elworthy 
towards her own family, yet she was determined to leave no 
stone unturned which could furnish her with an argument 
against Honour Mildmay and her mother, therefore, she replied, 
with a smile — "It concerns me, m^ &s*x ¥x^5»sk>^«^^aX 
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suffice you ? You lawyers are so cautious ! I will pledge you 
my word that you shall get into no trouble about it." 

" Formerly," replied he, " my family used to know these 
Mildmays well, but I have been at Northbridge so little for 
these many years that I can hardly speak of them. They were 
very respectable people. The father was a good-natured easy 
sort of man, who, at his death, left his property in the hands of 
a commercial firm in which he had been concerned ; it failed, 
and the property was all lost. The mother and daughter have 
left Northbridge now some time. I know nothing of them now, 
nor does my family." 

" What character did they bear ?" again inquired Mrs. 
Dutton ; "it was of their character I inquired, not their cir- 
cumstances." 

'* I really cannot say," replied he, impatiently. 

" Then I must write to your sister," persisted Mrs. Dutton, 
" or to somebody else. Let me see ; there's your sister's god- 
mother, Mrs. Woodley ; that's her name, as I remember." 

" I don't think Charlotte can tell you anything," returned 
Frederick Horrocks, " my family dropped their acquaintance 
long ago." 

" Dropped their acquaintance !" exclaimed Mrs. Dutton, 
catching at the phrase eagerly. " Come, come ; it's no use 
your being so very circumspect and particular; people don't 
drop their acquaintances without good reason. I shall really 
begin to suspect something ! Tell me now candidly, Frederick, 
was not Miss Mildmay an artful, designing young woman, for 
ever on the look out to catch a rich husband ?" 

Horrocks thought that he now understood the whole purport 
of this questioning. He believed that Mr. El worthy had heard 
something unpleasant regarding his behaviour to Honour Mild- 
may, and perhaps threatened to withdraw his consent ; and 
now, therefore, this good Mrs. Dutton, his kind mother-in-law 
wished to clear him with her relative. This view of the case 
entirely explained her determination, her reserve, and her eager- 
ness to throw blame of this kind upon Honour. His course was 
now clear. 

" It is no use, my dear madam," said he, " skirmishing any 
longer with you on such a subject ; you have the best of the 
argument, because you are so singularly near the truth. It i& 
a painful thing, nevertheless, to bring a charge of any kind 
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against a young lady ; but your suspicions, or information, or 
■whatever it may be, is very near the mark. She was, as you 
say, a flirt, and one of the most dangerous kind, because she 
had, apparently, so much modesty and single-mindedness, and 
was remarkably accomplished. She laid desperate siege to a 
member of our own family — connexion, I should say — names 
need not be mentioned : but there was a great deal of unpleas- 
antness on both sides. Of course, some of her friends blamed 
the gentleman, but it was entirely her doing ; he had no idea 
of marrying her, and was obliged to draw off. After this, my 
family had no further intercourse with her or her mother. It. 
was a very painful thing ; involvements of this kind ought never 
to occur ; but it was entirely her doing. I don't believe that 
the gentleman ever thought of marriage. But now, my dear 
madam," said he, earnestly, and with a certain anxiety of man- 
ner which was wholly misunderstood by Mrs. Dutton, " you 
must be aware that it would be the most painful thing in the 
world for my name, or the name of any of my family, to be 
brought up in this affair. I rely on your honour, and I am sure 
that I am safe in your hands. The affair I speak of is long 
past ; such things ought not to be revived ; the least said of 
them the better. Besides, the Mildmayshave been unfortunate 
since then ; but, I assure you, nevertheless, that what I have 
told you is perfectly true." 

Mrs. Dutton was satisfied ; she treated her son-in-law elect 
with the utmost kindness ; she pressed him to stay supper, 
which he did, and she had the pleasure of telling him of the 
charming visit she had paid to her excellent relative, who had 
been kinder and more agreeable than she had before known him. 
She repeated many assurances which he had given her of the 
warm interest he felt in herself and her daughters, and finally 
showed Horrocks the substantial proofs of his good- will, in sun- 
dry bank-bills which he had given her at parting, principally to 
be devoted to wedding purchases for Ellinor. 

" It is twice the sum he gave either to Caroline or Emma, 
but I told you that Ellinor was his favourite," said she, exult- 
ingly, " and I have promised that she and you shall pay him a 
visit this summer." 

Mrs. Dutton had now, in the information which she had 
derived from Frederick Horrocks, a substantial foundation on 
which to erect a serious accusation ; an accusation of the very 
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kind most calculated to produce an effect on the mind of her 
brother-in-law, <with all his " romantic and chivalrous notions 
about women/' as she said. 

She therefore wrote to him, without much loss of time, as 
follows ; — 

" Woodbury, Nov. 15. 

" My dear sir, — You would receive my letter, informing 
you of my safe arrival at home. I have now once more my 
girls about me, and we are settled down to our quiet but cheer- 
ful winter life, Woodbury being very gay just at this time. The 
girls are looking extremely well after their continental trip ; 
they have greatly improved their French, and have a vast pas- 
sion for German just now. Sllinor sends her love, and thanks 
you for your liberal gift. We are already beginning to make 
preparations for the wedding. 

" But I must not gossip too long on these domestic matters, 
as I feel compelled to address you on a painful subject ; but 
there are, you know, my dear sir, painful duties which admit 
of no choice, and this is of that class. 

" I was, during the greater part of my delightful visit to you, 
most agreeably impressed, as you are aware, in favour of the 
young lady whom you have placed at the head of your school. 
I thought her, spite of the fine education she appears to have 
enjoyed, and the refinement of her manners, admirably calcula- 
ted for the fulfilment of her duties. As you know, I devoted 
a good deal of my time to the school, and I hope with some 
good effect ; and thus I had an opportunity of studying her char- 
acter pretty fully. So agreeably, indeed, was I impressed by 
her, that I spent a good deal of time both with N her mother and 
herself, and in this way it was that I came by degrees, to see 
in her, traits of character which at first surprised me, and then 
woke my unfeigned disgust. 

" I mentioned to you the conversation I had had with her re- 
garding poor Mr. Derwent ; for, my dear sir, I am not often mis- 
taken in character, and I soon saw that she was playing with 
this gentleman's affections, having no strong regard for him, al- 
though her manners were such as to lead him to believe the very 
reverse. I did not leave Wayland-dale without speaking very 
freely to her on the subject, telling her that unless she intended 
to marry him, her conduct was very blameworthy ; she avowed 
to me her great liking for his society ; her entire unwillingness 
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to give it up ; yet at the same time, her determination to pre* 
vent him from declaring himself definitely ; because, that, you 
know, must end the thing at once one way or another. I also 
spoke to Mr. Derwent on the subject, as I felt myself in duty 
bound. Nor did I, as you may remember, omit to mention it to 
you — for it was but right that you should know how dangerous 
and blameworthy a person you had placed in so responsible a 
situation. 

" I mentioned to you at the same time, as you will doubtless 
remember, that I happened to be acquainted with a gentleman 
from Northbridge, who would be able to give me information 
regarding the former character of this young lady. The infor- 
mation he gives me, I am sorry to say, so entirely coincides with 
my own suspicions, and so forcibly strengthens my apprehensions, 
that I should consider myself culpable by remaining silent. 

"To come at once to the point, then : — »my informant, who 
is a gentleman of undoubted veracity, assures me, that the 
conduct of this young lady when at Northbridge, was precisely 
of the same character. She was a most notorious flirt, and 
drew at least one young man into a matrimonial engagement 
with her quite unconsciously to himself, which occasioned a 
great scandal in the place, and in fact obliged them to leave, 
for naturally enough, several families of high standing, dropped 
their acquaintance, and she and her mother were justly regarded 
as very dangerous people. 

" I cannot, my dear sir, in the short compass of a letter, com- 
municate all the painful but well-authenticated details, of which 
I have become possessed. But this I can do — I can hold up the 
glass of truth to your eyes, and show you how poor Mr. Derwent 
is likely to be treated, if she does not take warning by what I 
have already told her, and put you also on your guard, and be* 
seech of you to be careful as to the influence which it may be 
the object of this artful young woman, to exercise over a mind 
as generous, as unsuspicious, and as frank as your own. 

" And now, in conclusion, let me assure you, that after El- 
linor's marriage, which will, as I said, take place in spring — 
the young people talk of the 3d of May, which is her birth-day 
— would that we might hope for your company on the occasion ! 
Nothing, I say, when this bustle is over, will give me greater 
pleasure than to spend some time with you again in your beau- 
tiful valley. I do not, my dear sir, stand on any ceremony with 
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yon, for I know that I am always welcome, and I flatter my* 
self that, if you find it necessary to remove this young lady 
from the school, or if she removes herself, by becoming Mrs. 
Berwent, be assured that you cannot confer a greater mark of 
regard than by placing it under the management of 
" My dear brother, yours 

"Faithfully and affectionately, 

" Martha Button. 
«To William Elworthy, Esq." 

This letter, as was intended, produced a great effect on the 
mind of him to whom it was addressed. His first feeling was 
displeasure against the writer and suspicion of her motives. 
Bis second was anxiety and unhappiness, as regarded his new 
friends themselves. " How and with whom," questioned he, 
" had these injurious accusations, on which Mrs. Button now 
founded her charges, arisen ? Was there ground for them ? or 
were they the foul and false aspersions of envy and malice ?" 

He immediately wrote to his friend, Mr. Wilbraham, to in- 
quire regarding these past events at Northbridge. But before 
tne letter was finished he destroyed it, for he felt it as an of- 
fence against virtue and womanly purity even to seem to credit 
such a report. " If she is pure and noble," said he, " as I be- 
lieve her to be, I will not injure her by appearing to think 
otherwise ; if not, let my own judgment, at least, have some 
conviction before I take so decided a step against her." 

Both Mrs. Button's words as well as her letter had warned 
him of Honour's designs against himself; this led him to take 
a scrutinising review of her whole behaviour. From being at 
first reserved and almost shy in her intercourse with him, she 
had become cordial and frank, as one who had no fear and no 
guile ; as one who acted alone from the sincere impulses of an 
upright soul. As to Mr. Berwent, whatever might be the na- 
ture of the intimacy between them, nothing had been suspected 
in the slightest degree derogatory to Honour until Mrs. Button 
herself had suggested it. It had seemed to Mr. Elworthy that 
she behaved to Mr. Berwent as a sister might to a brother ; 
they had community of tastes and pursuits ; their objects in 
life were the same ; their daily duties brought them frequently 
together. Possible it was, and very probable too, Mr. El- 
worthy 's own feelings soon convinced him that Mr. Berwent 
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might take a deeper interest in Honour and her occupations 
than the mere duties of a minister in the little school where she 
taught would warrant ; and this idea once in his mind, he 
looked on with a much keener scrutiny — with an interest which 
had a painful intensity in it, as if his soul's peace depended 
upon the issue. He had long known that there were singular 
points of sympathy between himself and her, the influence of 
which was felt rather than expressed ; their views of life were 
accordant ; and her active and efficient co-operation in his 
schemes for the moral advancement of his poor dale's-people, 
had already produced so large an amount of good as to ensure 
his lasting gratitude. He had looked at her, when she was 
least aware of it, from his great curtained pew in the church, 
as she sat with her mother, among the little children whom she 
was training up as lambs for Christ's fold ; and his pure and 
noble heart had blessed her, and associated her in a sentiment 
of heart-reverence, as the dale's-people did, with his long-since 
dead wife* 

Such, indeed, was the nature of his feelings towards Honour 
at the time when Mrs. Dutton first mentioned to him the cu- 
rate's attachment to her. A very little observation convinced 
him that she was right, and it thus became necessary to him, 
as we have said, to ascertain what were her sentiments towards 
Mr. Derwent. He watched her, therefore, narrowly on that 
memorable evening when they were all together at the cottage. 
He and Honour, it is true, had been together alone before the 
party returned from Ellerdale. Their conversation, though on 
indifferent subjects, had been of the most agreeable character. 
Honour appeared that afternoon to be singularly happy ; a se- 
rene -but heartfelt joy beamed in her countenance and per- 
meated her whole being. She was filled with an unspeakable 
joy to be thus in friendly intercourse with one, who, though he 
knew it not, possessed an absolute power over her, who stirred 
the inner depths of her soul, and called forth its best and pu- 
rest treasures. He felt the fascination that his own influence 
called forth, but to him it seemed that the magic power resided 
in her, and that he alone was its slave. He asked her to sing, 
to sing the songs that he loved best — the songs that his soul 
held sacred ; and while she was yet singing, the party returned 
from Ellerdale, and with them, as we know, the man whom he 
considered to be his rival. 
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Profoundly impressed with the sincerest and noblest senti- 
ment of love, as his heart was at that moment, he determined 
to remain there through the evening, in company with them 
both, that he might, if possible, discover of a certainty, what 
were her real feelings towards Mr. Derwent. Not a look nor 
a word escaped him; and to him it appeared plain as day- 
light, that no electric touch vibrated in Honour's soul to word 
or look ; she was calm and unimpassioned before him, and 
never had the young curate been more agreeable, or produced 
to greater advantage the wealth of a naturally rich and highly 
cultivated mind. Honour, though amiable and attractive still, 
was no longer the love-inspired woman whose every movement, 
and look, and tone, seemed only the outward response of an in* 
Ward harmony. 

" If there is truth in looks that express the soul, she lovea 
me better than she lores him !" mused he, with an inward joy 
that no words could have given utterance to, as he sat silent, 
and apparently indifferent to all that went forward, and while 
Mrs. Button, from behind her hand-screen, was scrutinizing 
both him and Honour, with the most excited alarm, though the 
conclusion she finally drew, tended in some measure to abate 
her anxiety. 

To ascertain, still more clearly, Honour's feelings with re- 
gard to Mr. Derwent, it was, that Mr. Elworthy proposed and 
arranged the party to Ellerdale, of which the curate was to 
make one. This day, said he to himself, jJhall be decisive one 
way or another. That excursion did not take place, and Mrs. 
Dutton, as we know, left behind her a poisoned arrow, which 
was intended to be mortal, as far as regarded every sentiment 
of love in the heart of her relative. 

u Mr. Decent/' said she, ** is the pisaller. If she cannot 
catch a richer lover she will take him. I have from her own 
lips, the most unequivocal avowal of her regard for him ; he 
is under the power of her fascination, so much so, indeed, that 
he dare not avow his love until she permits it, and she will only 
permit it if no better lover is to be had. Beware of the syren 
—of the fair, fascinating woman, who under the simple guise 
of a schoolmistress, is laying skilful traps to catch you — you. 
the honest, the true, the unsuspecting !'* 

Such was the spirit of her final warning. His natural 
caution was called forth ; he remembered the plausible, cunning, 
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and smooth guile of Richard Elworthy ; he remembered that 
the most dangerous sin bears the nearest resemblance to vir- 
tue ; he said, " if there is double-dealing in Honour Mildmay, 
who shall distinguish between truth and cunning ? Neverthe- 
less, I will pause ; if she has willingly drawn Mr. Derwent 
within the magic sphere of her fascinations I withdraw from 
it ; thank God ! I have yet the power of free will If, how- 
ever," mused he, in another mood, " she is true, and pure, and 
pure as I believed her, and this is but another phase of Mrs. 
button's falsehood and selfishness, of which I have already 
bad so many proofs, there needs but a little time to make it all 
tight." 

Then came Mrs. Dutton's letter. In a little while its un- 
pleasant effect also became somewhat deadened, and he merely 
replied to her, that with regard to the charges against Miss 
Mildmay, he should, in all probability, be able himself to test 
their truth or falsehood ; for the present, therefore, he could 
say no more, than to warn her against propagating accusations, 
so injurious to the character of a young lady as these were. 
The letter was a vexation unspeakable, but Mrs. Dutton said 
not a word of it to any one. Not an individual of her family 
knew that there was any cause for anxiety or apprehension re- 
garding Mr. Elworthy ; they took such little interest in the 
young schoolmistress, of whom their mother casually spoke, 
that not one of them cared to remember the name. What need, 
indeed, was there that they should ? 

As regarded Honour, herself, after the terrible evening 
when she and Mr. Derwent came to a definite understanding, a 
cloud seemed altogether to fall over her life and prospects. 
Tidings soon reached her that Mr. Derwent was ill ; that he 
was going immediately to leave, and that Mr. Langshaw was 
looking out for anew curate. The weather was intolerably bad j 
it was that broken, dreary winter weather, in which there is no 
stability ; no continuance of frost to make the air fresh and 
invigorating; no pure cheerful snow; nothing but a damp, 
cold atmosphere, the dirty, forlorn earth, and the leaden dreary 
sky ; it was weather as depressing to the mind as to the body. 
The short light of the winter day was entirely occupied by the 
duties of the school, which, though still conscientiously per- 
formed, seemed to Honour to have lost all their interest, all 
their productiveness of good. 
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Honour's heart smote her, as if she had, someway or other, 
been guilty of a crime, when in the now total absence of the 
young minister, she took up the book he had been accustomed 
to use, and went through the Saturday's routine of Bible ques- 
tions. Tears fell on the page, and her heart seemed as heavy as 
lead ; there seemed no longer any vitality in her instruction. 

" There is no use teaching the children in this way ! " said 
she to herself.; ' : I must rouse myself, and put aside all these 
miserable thoughts. God knows that I have done what was 
right ; but my duties must not be neglected. Better, by far, 
give up the school at once, than stand among the children self- 
absorbed as I do ! " 

A few moments sufficed for these thoughts ; she closed the 
book and dismissed the class, which she was incapable of at- 
tending to. 

" Miss Mildmay doesn't do the Bible questions well ! " said 
the little girls one to another. " Is it because Mr. Derwent is 
going ? I wonder whether he will come to the school again be- 
fore he leaves. I wish he would, it was so nice when he came !" 

It was whispered here and there in the Dale, first as a great 
secret, and then it was openly talked of, that Miss Mildmay 
would not have Mr. Derwent, and therefore he was going. 
tl Why would she not have him ?" people asked. u Oh, what a 
pity it was !" said one. What a shame !" said another. They 
wondered what Mr. Elworthy would say, for he liked him so 
much, and they were so friendly, how sorry he would be to part 
with him ! 

Other people said, there was something queer about it, for 
that poor Miss Mildmay looked quite ill, and somebody had 
seen her crying behind her prayer-book at church. It was 
certainly very incomprehensible, for everybody had thought 
that they were just made for each other. 

Young Broadbent, who, however, had not mustered courage 
to go and speak of his troubled love-affairs with Mr. Derwent, 
whom as the supposed fortunate lover, he had so greatly en- 
vied, now felt the deepest sympathy with him in his unknown 
trouble; nevertheless, it afforded him a little consolation to 
discover that there were other men crossed in love besides him- 
self, and certainly even more seriously crossed ; for his Agnes 
loved him, although their friends were for the present adverse, 
and though even Christie o' Lily-garth had now taken it into 
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his head that the lovers must wait two or three years before he 
would consent, which was quite a new trouble, for Christie 
hitherto had been as accordant as possible. Yes, even spite 
of all this, his case was certainly better than the poor curate's, 
whatever the real truth might be. 

In the midst of this unhappy and agitated time, the indis- 
position of Mrs. Mildmay, though it did not amount to illness, 
still continued. She was wholly confined to the house, and 
principally to her bed-room, which could be made much warmer* 
than th^e parlour, so that unless Honour sat wholly when at 
home in her mother's chamber, which that good lady would not 
permit on account of her being confined through the day in the 
close schoolroom, her evenings were spent alone in the little 
parlour, either in reading to herself, in silent needlework, or 
in music, to which she had no listener. 

One Sunday, it was about a month after Mrs. Dut ton's de- 
parture, Mrs. Mildmay was somewhat better ; the weather had 
changed, and though there was the commencement of settled 
frost, the air was more refreshing even to a house-bound 
invalid. She said, therefore, that she would come down stairs 
and spend the evening in the little parlour. It seemed to 
Honour like an omen of better times ; she closed every crevice 
about the window with folded paper ; she let down the white 
muslin curtains to keep out the draughts in a slight degree ; 
made up a good fire, swept the hearth, drew the sofa near to 
it, and soon saw her mother wrapped in a large shawl, reclin- 
ing upon it. 

Honour sat down also near her, and felt that deep joy 
which assured affection gives to every loving human heart. 
" Well, at least," thought she to herself, " there is one love 
which can never disappoint me ; never cause me any pain or 
sorrow, and that is my mother's I Thank God, that she is 
spared to me ! for without her, how desolate would my life be- 
come !" 

" We must get Mr. Elworthy," said Mrs. Mildmay, speak- 
ing quite cheerfully, and interrupting her daughter's thoughts, 
" to let us have new fastenings to the windows, if we stay here 
another winter — they are so bad that they don't hold the case- 
ments tight ; they are very bad in my bed-room, and if he 
would inclose the outer door with a little porch, which we could 
make very pretty in summer with creepers, it would be a vast 
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Improvement, and make the house much wanner, and it would 
not be very expensive either. 1 have been thinking over all 
these things as I lay in bed upstairs. I fancy this must have 
been a common labourer's cottage at one time, it is so slightly 
built, although it looks so pretty in summer. But if we stay 
here another winter, we certainly must have it done, even if 
we 4<> it at our own expense. But now play me something, 
will you, my darling," said she, after Honour had acquiesced 
tin the proposed improvements. " Play me that beautiful part 
of the Messiah, and sing the words, ' Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
my people. ' " 

Honour sat down to the piano, and played the piece which 
her mother had asked her. She sang for some time, then sud- 
denly ceasing, put her hands before her face and wept. 

" My child ! my Honour ! my darling ! what is amiss ?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Mildmay, starting from the sofa. Honour 
rose, wiped her eyes, re-seated with gentle violence her mother ; 
Wrapped her again in the shawl, and then drawing a low seat, 
sat down by her side and took her hand tenderly. 

" Do tell me, my Honour, what is amiss with you ?" said 
poor Mrs. Mildmay, really distressed. 

" Oh, I don't know ; it is very foolish !" said Honour, 
" but I cannot help it !" and dropping her head to the sofa 
where her mother lay, again she wept passionately. 

Presently, however, she commanded her feelings, and said, 
" there is something in that beautiful piece of music which is 
very aflfecting to me. I played it so many times to Mr. El- 
worthy; and someway, dearest mother, everything seems so 
changed here now. You are ill, and then there is all this un- 
happiness about poor Mr. Derwent, and all the trouble and 
misery which I have caused him ; and I cannot help thinking, 
but that that meddling Mrs. Button has said something to 
prejudice Mr. Elworthy against us. I feel sure of it ! he 
never comes to the school now. The whole place, everything, 
seems so changed now," said she with a deep sigh, " I even feel 
changed myself ; my feelings about the school are changed ; 
and it is such a miserable thing to lose confidence in ourselves ! 
I used to think that I could do so much good by means of the 
school. I loved every little child in it, and I felt such great 
interest in many of the parents, even some of the very poorest 
and most neglected. But someway, as I said, everything seems 
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to have been delusion ; as if I had been only deceiving myself 
with the idea of doing great things ; and God, perhaps to pun- 
ish me, or to set me right, shows me that I cannot ; that in- 
deed I have done mischief rather than good ! Oh, these 
thoughts make me very unhappy, and I do not know even 
whether we ought to stay here ; but then where are we to go ? 
I pray earnestly that God will guide us right ! and I am sure," 
continued she, u as I sat in church this morning — it was poor 
Mr. Derwent's turn to preach, and some stranger officiated for 
the time — and I felt that it was I who had driven him away 
from a wide field of such great usefulness, and where ever body 
loved him, I felt humbled and ashamed ; but when I saw Mr. 
Elworthy so cold and stern, walk past me and the children, as 
though he too was angry, as most likely he is, into his pew, it 
quite went to my heart, and I thought that certainly I could 
not stay here, that I ought not to stay here !" 

She paused ; an expression of the deepest trouble was on 
her countenance, and in her large, and now tearless eyes. Her 
mother pressed the hand which she still held with the tender- 
est affection ; she looked down, as it were, into the very depths 
of her daughter's soul, and read there the secret which she had 
half suspected ; there was the deepest, the most affectionate 
sympathy in her voice as she now spoke, but she spoke cheer- 
fully. 

" My darling," she said, " this is all a very natural re-action 
of feeling. You are over-fatigued, both mind and body ; you 
have had a great trial to bear ; you have suffered almost as 
much perhaps as Mr. Derwent, though in a different way ; but 
that will pass over, and on his part, he is too conscientious, he 
knows his duty too well to himself and others, to sacrifice ev- 
erything to an unrequited attachment ; he will rise from this 
depression perhaps a better man, and certainly with as many 
elements of happiness and usefulness within himself as ever ; 
and as for you — thank heaven ! that you have the Christmas 
holidays just at hand; the relaxation and repose that they 
will afford you will restore all your interest in the school. As 
to Mr. Elworthy, whatever Mrs. Dutton may have done or 
said to prejudice him against us, I have too much faith in the 
uprightness and justice of his character to believe that any 
prejudice can ultimately influence him. Mrs. Dutton is a mis- 
chievous, match-making woman, and whatever she has said and 
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done has, we know, had reference to Mr. Derwent, whom, as 
you remember, she was determined that you should marry. 
Her interference terminated the whole affair, that is all. Nei- 
ther Mr. Elworthy, nor any one else, would blame you for re- 
fusing a man whom you could not love ; the case is simply that. 

The calm way in which her mother looked at these things 
re-assured Honour greatly. 

" Poor fellow !" she said, speaking of Mr. Derwent, " he left 
Wayland-dale yesterday — the children told me so. The last 
two days he spent at the Hall. Mr. Elworthy sent the carriage 
for him on Thursday. I am glad he was at the Hall, he liked 
Mr. Elworthy so much, they were such good friends, and he 
would be much more comfortable there than at his own cottage. 
Mrs. Hawes would take such great care of him, I am sure,' 1 
said she, smiling ; " and I dare say he and Mr. Elworthy would 
have beautiful conversations together ! Oh ! it seems so 
strange to me," continued Honour, again speaking in a voice 
of the deepest feeling, " to think of all the pain and trouble I 
have occasioned to that good young man, and everything has 
come about so quickly, and has produced a change in every- 
body but that good Christie o' Lily-garth. I saw him to-day 
as I came from church, and stopped to speak to him. It did 
me good to hear his strong, cordial voice, speaking a kind and 
respectful greeting out of that brave, stout heart of his. If 
ever I were in trouble and wanted aid or counsel from any one, 
I would ask it from Christie, rather than from any one else in 
the Dale, and I am sure he would give sound counsel and good 
aid, too." 

Thus the mother and daughter sat and talked ; they talked 
long of the past, and of the present, and of what the future 
might have in store for them, and through all was mingled a 
trust in God and a cheerful hope even in life, spite of the 
many sorrows and the many trials which it presented. 

u But now we will have a little consolation from the great 
consoler himself," said Mrs. Mildmay, after that long conver- 
sation which had seemed to cement their hearts still closer to 
each other. " Read the Sermon on the Mount, as it is given 
in St. Matthew, and the two following chapters, for in them 
are wonderful things — the divinest wisdom and the profound- 
est philosophy." 

Honour read, then closed the book and they sat for a while 
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in deep silence, the blessed influence of those holy words hay- 
ing descended into their hearts. 

The following day Mr. Elworthy called at the school. He 
rode down, and his groom held his horse while he stayed. There 
was a degree of constraint in the manners both of Honour and 
himself, and he was very grave, though kind v He remarked 
that she did not look well, and regretted to hear of the pro- 
longed indisposition of Mrs. Mildmay. He said that he had 
heard from Christie o' Lily-garth that Honour was not well, 
and he feared that the confinement of the school was too much 
for her. He did not, however, tell her what Christie had added 
as a probable surmise ; he said " he feared that she had had 
something on her mind ; ma'ppen she was troubled for poor 
Mr. Derwent's sake, or ma'ppen it was for somebody else — 
there was no saying ; only this was sure, her looks were not so 
lightsome as they were when she first came into these parts." 
Of this Mr. Elworthy said nothing. Ostensibly he had come 
merely to the school in consequence of Christie's information 
regarding the state of her health, and he now strongly urged 
upon her to break up the school a week earlier than had been 
proposed for the Christmas holidays, that she might the sooner 
be able to recruit her strength. 

A few days afterwards, on the first half-holiday, in fact, he 
called at the cottage to inquire after Mrs. Mildmay. The clear 
frosty weather continued, and Mrs. Mildmay was better ; the 
cold, slant rays of the December sun were shining into the 
little parlour as he entered ; Honour was at her needlework, 
and her mother was reading aloud. He had not been in the 
house since that eventful evening when the party had returned 
from E Herd ale. Again there was an evident constraint, and he 
addressed himself alone to Mrs. Mildmay, glancing from time 
to time at Honour grave looks of keen scrutiny, as he had 
done on the first evening of their meeting in the porch at 
Lily-garth. 

Mrs. Mildmay was perfectly at her ease ; she inquired after 
Mrs. Dutton, and received satisfactory intelligence of her ar- 
ival at home and present health ; she was very deep, he said, 
n marriage- preparations, which was an occupation greatly to 
her taste. There was nothing either bitter or angry in his 
manner of speaking of her, but the grave, searching expres- 
sion of his eye as he turned it upon Honour, when he said 
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these words, made her instantly cast down hers. Good Mrs. 
Mildmay, who saw nothing of this, ventured now to ask after 
Mr. Derwent, and Honour listened with breathless anxiety 
without daring to look towards him, as he replied that Mr. 
Derwent was better ; that he had himself taken him a couple 
of stages on his journey ; that he had heard from him since 
his arrival at Durham, where he was staying with his uncle, 
and where he woulfi probably remain till the spring, when he 
talked of making a tour into the North of Europe. " I have 
advised him to do so,'* said Mr. Elworthy, as though he were 
speaking of a stranger, for his wish was to convey pleasant in- 
telligence to Honour, and to set her mind at ease, which was 
best done in this way; "the journey is one which he will 
greatly enjoy," said he ; " and his present Scandinavian studies, 
to which he will devote himself with double energy this winter, 
will enable him to turn it to still greater advantage. On his 
return, it is probable that the living which his uncle has in 
store for him may be vacant ; all, therefore, promises extremely 
well for him." Mr. Elworthy then said, that he was entrusted 
with messages of unfeigned respect from him to his friends at 
the cottage. 

A deep silence ensued ; and Honour, whose feelings were 
deeply excited, left the room. When she returned he was 
gone. 

Although the December sun had set, and the chill dusk of 
evening began to gloom the earth, and even to penetrate into 
the little parlour, Honour felt unusually cheerful. A load was 
taken off her heart as regarded Mr. Derwent. She sang to her 
mother in the evening like a warbling bird. 

" I have not heard you sing so well for these many months," 
said her mother, and then sank into a long train of thought, 
which at that time, she did not communicate to her daughter. 

Honour played and sang, as though she would never 
weary; as though she would thus give utterance to an in- 
expressible joy in her own soul, and her mother mused still 
on many things with a growing hope and unqualified satis- 
faction. 

The conversations which Mr. Elworthy had with Mr. 
Derwent during the two days that he spent in his company, 
had not only rendered Mrs. Dutton's assertions nugatory 
with respect to Honour, but had also substantially shaken his 
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faith in his sister-in-law's truth and honour. Little, indeed, 
had she calculated the effect either of the letter or of her in- 
terference. Her interference had hastened the catastrophe 
which she would have wished in every way to prevent, and the 
effect of her letter was more injurious to herself than to any 
one else. Nay, indeed, as far as Honour and her mother were 
concerned, it created a reaction in their favour, and Mr. 
Elworthy, who was as just as he was generous and warm 
hearted, independently of his own private feelings, became 
impatient to retrieve the wrong which he had done to these 
excellent women, even by a momentary thought. But the 
principal agent in it all was Mr. Derwent himself. 

" Elworthy," said he, on the morning of their separation 
and while they were together in the carriage, " I cannot part 
with you without congratulating you on your good fortune. 
Miss Mildmay loves you, I have thought so long— -feared it, I 
might more justly say. She is the very wife for you. Q-od 
has sent her here for that purpose ; and pardon me, my friend, 
if I seem to have been a spy upon your secret feelings ; but, if 
I am not greatly mistaken, you also love her — have loved her 
long. I saw it directly — lovers' eyes are very keen and jealous, 
and many a time has this conviction made my heart die within 
me, for I knew which of us must be preferred. I believe I 
mentioned my suspicion of your preference for her to Mrs. 
D ut ton, when she wished to persuade me that I was more for- 
tunate than I believed myself to be God knows how precious 
is Miss Mildmay 's happiness to my soul, although mine is 
shipwrecked, and therefore, I will not part from you, until I 
have urged upon you to unite your fate to that of this noble, 
this inestimable girl. Your property must not descend unwor- 
thily — as it will, unless you marry. There is not one of your 
good dales-people — there is no one who knows you, far or near, 
who is not selfishly interested in your remaining unmarried, 
who would not rejoice that you should marry. People may 
talk of money ; but what do you want with money ? — you have 
more than enough ; you want the noble wife to use it with 
you, to aid and carry out your good and beautiful plans for 
the well-being of the people around you ; you want a pure- 
minded, enlightened, and affectionate mother for the children 
who shall come after you. All this is very important to you ; 
and she is the woman who would be all this, who would nobly 
grace your house and your name. 
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" Can I, my dear sir," continued he, speaking with a degree 
of enthusiasm which had sustained him through this parting 
. trial, " can I give you a higher proof of my esteem and admi- 
ration for yourself, than by counselling you thus, or can I give 
a higher proof of my regard for her than by the same thing? — 
I cannot ! Some time or other, you can tell her of these, my 
farewell words to you, my earnest advice — but you need no 
advising ; yout own heart is your truest counsellor, and it has 
advised the same — long before I spoke." 

He was silent. 

Mr. Elworthy pressed his hand. " God bless you, my dear 
fellow !" said he, " let no one say that the race of martyrs is 
at an end. This is true heroism. I know none greater. She 
shall know it, and we will both of us love and bless you." 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The children had holiday. It was now near Christmas, at 
which time the Dale would be full of festivity. As if in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the season the earth and the sky 
were bright and pure ; snow covered the Dale and the brown 
Fells ; the sun shone brilliantly by day, and a young moon, 
will all her myriad stars, by night, as if on purpose to light 
the social dales-people from house to house, as they would pro- 
gress in their great merry-making parties through the twelve 
nights of Christmas. For some time past, Honour and her 
mother had been invited to one of these old-fashioned social 
gatherings at Lily-garth, on the Saturday after Christmas-day, 
which fell this year on a Thursday. Mrs. Mildmay was to go 
there during the day, if she were well enough ; and warm 
rooms, and large fires, and a hearty welcome, ensured her 
every comfort when she was once there, more especially as she 
was to remain all night. This invitation was of long standing, 
and Mr. Derwent himself had been included in it ; but things 
were strangely altered since then, nevertheless Christie would 
not hear of the party being given up. 

" We must show them as much kindness as we can ; we 
must try to make their lives pleasant amongst us," said he, 
" so I've a great mind to ask the squire to come too ; he likes 
a merry-making as well as anybody, and as it's Saturday night, 
folks won't stay late. But I'm sorry for my poor lass, though, 
and young Broadbent, but I won't have him coming after her 
at present, as I've told him. They are both but young ; in 
two or three years they'll know their own minds better I" 

So the pretty Agnes, in the midst of the general joy, cried, 
because young Broadbent wasfct to be invited to Lily-garth ; and 
never did she feel so great ^inclination as now to do as her 
lover prayed her — marry tjgm as soon as he came of age, in 
spite of everybody, and ml off with him and his twelve hun- 
dred pounds to America. f; ; 

Two days before Chjru£mas-day, Mrs. Hawes came down 
from the Hall in the cofrwed market-cart, bringing with her a 
bountiful Christmas mpbnt of good cheer, which would sup- 
ply the larder for ma^gyi day, and the cellar for twelve months 
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at least. She also presented a note from Mr. Elworthy, con- 
taining an invitation for Honour and her mother to spend the 
twelve days of Christmas at the Hall ; some other of his 
friends, both ladies and gentlemen, mostly from a distance, 
being also invited. They accepted this invitation with pleasure. 
It was a bright day in every sense, as bright and genial out- 
wardly as a winter day could be ; and Honour, now wholly re- 
leased from her school duties, wrapped herself in furs and vel- 
vet, and went out for a walk. 

She passed the church-yard and saw, as she had often be- 
fore done, the white marble tomb of Mrs. Elworthy. She walked 
slowly as she read the inscription, though this was not the first 
time. She read : — " Sacred to the memory of Eilinor, the be- 
loved wife of William Elworthy, of Wast-Hall, in this parish, 
who died 17th of September, 18 — , aged 28 years ; and also of 
William, the infant son of the above, who died 26th of April, 
18 — , aged seven months." 

The remainder of the tablet was uninscribed. It would 
only be filled up when the husband and father slept with his 
beloved ones. 

Whilst she thus lingered for a moment, she was joined by 
Mr. Elworthy himself. He made no remark as to what she 
had been looking at, but simply said, that if she were intending 
to walk he should like to be her companion. 

They left the church-yard, and crossing the bridge, took 
the road which led them over the Lower Fells towards Eller- 
dale, where as yet Honour had never been. As they were, 
however, now on foot, they could not do more than gain a dis- 
tant view into this fine valley from the high and open ridge of 
the Lower Fells. 

There was something, either in the pure bright winter air, 
or in Honour's own feelings, which gave an unusual elasticity 
to her steps, and wonderful brightness to her eyes, as she thus 
walked by the side of Mr. Elworthy. Both were silent, but to 
her the silence was agreeable. A deep peace, as regarded the 
past, had settled down upon her soul ; she could now bear to 
think and even to speak of Mr Derwent ; she remembered him 
only as the friend who had suffered manfully for her ; as one 
who had bravely combated through one of the great conflicts 
of life, and had gained the hardest victory — the victory over 
himself. Such conquerors win tbe true palms of life. Honour 
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knew this, and she rejoiced for him, though she had suffered 
with him. 

Thus she thought of him as she walked by Elworthy's side, 
and something akin to that old happy feeling filled her soul, 
which had caused her to rejoice when they first drove into the 
Dale, amid the sounds and scents of the summer-night, with 
the woodlarks singing round them, and the village chimes ut- 
tering a holy, melodious welcome. 

" Yonder, where those oak-woods stretch darkly to the 
right, is Oakenshaw," said Mr. Elworthy, as they stood on the 
hill-top together, looking far beyond into Ellerdale, which now 
lay brilliantly white in the sun-lighted snow. " Tou cannot 
see the house, but it is a small, dark-red brick house, built in 
very good style, with a great number of picturesque windows, 
which catch the sunset in a most extraordinary manner. I 
have bought Oakenshaw, and there is none of my property that 
pleases me so well as this purchase. I was fond of the place as 
a boy ; an old, very distant relative lived there at that time, and 
I spent many happy months of my boyhood there. My father 
expected the property would have been left to him, but it was 
left to his brother, who soon . ran through it. It passed into 
various hands since then, and has had no regular occupant of 
late, so that it has fallen into neglect. But nothing could in- 
jure the beauty of its situation, and its own intrinsic and pecu- 
liar character as a house. When spring comes, we must go 
over to see it !" All this he said in the most natural manner, 
as if he already associated Honour with him as co-proprietor of 
Oakenshaw. 

They turned their faces homeward. Mr. Elworthy said 
something about the bright expression of Honour's counten- 
ance that morning, and the freedom of her step. 

" There is a delicious influence," replied she, blushing still 
more deeply, " in a day like this ; and besides, the free, solitary 
spirit that seems to belong to these hill-tops, always does me 
good. I think the air here is very pure and invigorating, more 
so than in the south. I shall never forget," continued she, with 
animation. u the first evening when we drove into the Dale. All 
seemed so calm and delicious, so filled with a pure and happy 
life : it was the strangest effect ; and I, who was not wholly well 
at that time, felt it deeply. Someway, it seemed as if we had 
left all our sorrows and anxieties behind us in the busy world j 
8 
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as if in approaching this region we had passed by that cross 
which Christian found on his journey, and that in our case, as 
in his, the burden had dropped off at its foot. And then the 
next morning, when, because I could not sleep, I rose early, al- 
most as early as the lark, and saw a silvery veil of mist lifted 
up from the valley, which lay before me so beautiful, so calm, 
and fresh ! how happy I felt, and with so strange a happiness, 
I could not help praising God for it, and praying that he 
would make my life useful amid such heavenly scenes ! But," 
continued Honour, " something must be deducted from this per- 
haps for the enthusiasm which mere novelty creates. Feelings 
of so exalted a character, are not the best for us. God sends 
the storm and cloud as well as the sunshine ; how else could 
we enjoy the sunshine as we ought % And there is a grand, an 
immortal influence for good," continued she, after a pause, 
" even in battling with the storm. The oak-tree has strength 
for a thousand tempests, and the human soul is brought nearer 
to the godlike the severer the conflict through which it passes." 

Honour was silent. She had spoken aloud some of her 
most inner thoughts ; she had spoken as of old, in the old, 
cordial, confiding voice, every tone of which vibrated to 
Elworthy's heart ; but since the times of that former familiar 
intercourse, though so few words and of such meagre in- 
telligence had been exchanged between them, events had 
occurred which had drawn them closer than ever to each 
other. Her words had reference to this, and so he understood 
them. 

He looked at her as she walked thoughtfully by his side, 
filled with youthful grace and strength — strength of mind as 
well as body — and he recalled the words she had just spoken. 
" I prayed God that he would make my life useful amid such 
heavenly scenes ! " He recalled, also, the parting words of 
poor Derwent, not one of which was without its effect. Then 
a strange sort of waking dream past over his soul, like a 
mysterious intelligence. It seemed to him as though he had 
known and loved Honour for years — as though the time had 
never been when he had not known and loved her — as though 
elje were, in some incomprehensible manner, his dead wife 
restored to him. It was but for a moment, and then he seem- 
ed to wake from it into a still clearer knowledge of his own 
heart. He knew it well ; he loyed Honour with a deep, unut- 
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terable affection, even as he had loved his former wife ; and a 
sincere joy filled his whole being, and that deep peace, which 
always accompanies the acknowledgment of truth, sunk down 
upon his soul. 

Honour and her mother passed the Christmas week at the 
Hall, with a number of other guests. It was a formal rather 
than a familiar visit; Mrs Mild in ay still continued an invalid, 
and this circumstance, together with the number of visitors 
who were at the Hall, disappointed Christie and Nelly Fother- 
gill of their company at the less ambitious Saturday-evening 
party at Lilygarth. 

There was a deal of cheerful, seasonable occupation for the 
visitors at Wast-hall — for the gentlemen, skating on Waste- 
water, shooting on the hills, or riding and driving for all, into 
some of the beautiful, though now wintry, scenes in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Elworthy was the best of hosts; the ladies 
were delighted with him, and yet wondered why none of the 
Duttons were of the party. They had not been invited. 
Honour took a high place among the guests ; for though but 
the poor schoolmistress of the Dale, her beauty, her great 
natural talents, as well as her many accomplishments, made 
her necessary for the general entertainment, while the tone of 
high breeding about her, and the unpretending simplicity of 
her manners, caused no one to be offended by her admission 
into their society. 

Mr. Elworthy secretly prided himself upon her presence 
among them. He rejoiced to see her, humble schoolmistress 
though she was, in universal request ; and he delighted to hear 
her praise spoken by alL Yet no one of the guests suspected 
his love for her. There was, in fact, a constant succession of 
guests, going and coming ; few, if any, remaining there through 
the whole week, so that none had very much time to become 
censorious critics. Every one left speaking in her praise ; one 
or two gentlemen were suspected of having lost their hearts, 
and not a few of the ladies said, that if Mr. Elworthy were at 
all likely to marry again, this Miss Mild may was just the right 
person for him ; but, of course, he never would ! they were 
quite sure of that ! but if he did, what would the Duttons 
say! 

The Christmas gaieties and the Christmas holidays were 
over, and Honour and her mother returned to the cottage. 
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The day before the school recommenced, Honour went to Lily- 
garth to inquire after poor Nelly Fothergill, who, having 
fallen down on the ice in the back-yard, on the very Saturday 
evening, as she was fetching a bowl of cream out of the dairy, 
for the use of her guests, had been laid up, poor woman, ever 
since. On Honour's return she was overtaken by Mr. 
Elworthy, who joined her. It was a dull afternoon ; the frost 
was going, and a leaden cloud hung over the Dale, resting, as 
it were, on the Fell-bead, on either side, and threatening to 
fall later in the day in heavy snow. 

" This is a very different day," said Mr. Elworthy, ad- 
dressing her in a low, earnest voice, " to the one when we stood 
together on the Lower Fell, looking towards Ellerdale. I 
know that you admit the wonderful similarity that there often 
is between the outward and the inward. My life, then, for 
many years resembled this valley, beneath the leaden sky, 
which seems to shut it in between barren, bleak fells ; but the 
sun, as you know, will dispel these clouds from the valley, and 
clothe the fells with verdure. There is, also, a sunny influence, 
a spirit, like the spirit of spring itself, which can produce a 
similar change in me, which has already even done so in part." 

He gazed into her face, into her clear, truthful eyes, and 
continued : — 

" Comparatively speaking, I am old ; I am considered so 
by some, I believe ; it is true that my youth, and the spirit of 
my youth, has long been past. I have had sorrows more than 
you know of, and these blighted my youth. But, of course, 
you never knew me then ; never knew me other than I am. 
You have seen me under the grey, leaden cloud ; grave, earnest, 
and perhaps severe. But I have flattered myself that the 
sun may yet dissipate the grey cloud, and that I may 
yet be happy — happy as I have ever coveted to be, in the 
power of making others happy. Will the sun wholly dissipate 
the cloud ; tell me, Honour ? " said he, addressing her thus 
familiarly, for the first time, and yet with a voice low and 
solemn. " Tell me, Honour — for you are the sun that can 
alone brighten the path of my declining life? Honour," 
continued he, as if he loved to repeat the name ; " you know 
something of me ; you know, at all events, what my views are, 
my wishes, and the purposes of my life. Will you aid them 
effectually — more than you otherwise can do? Will you 
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become my wife ? Will you permit God thus to accomplish, 
your prayer, by spending your life, as my wife, among my poor 
dales-people. 

The crimson glow which had diffused the countenance of 
Honour at the commencement of this address, was now gone, 
and the marble paleness of intense feeling had taken its place. 
She stopped ; they stood face to face, and his fine, deeply- 
marked countenance was pale and earnest as her own. 

" I will !" said she, with perfect simplicity and truth, 
giving her hand at the same time, while tears filled her eyes, 
and again a crimson blush overspread her face. 

" May God Almighty bless you ! " said he, with more 
passion than was common to him, " and enable me to make you 
as happy as you deserve !'* 

He would have sealed this prayer with a kiss, but at that 
moment a female form appeared in sight. She was walking 
rapidly, wrapped in a large plaid shawl, and her old black silk 
gown, now very shabby, was draggled in the mire in the road. 
She started at the sight of Mr. Elworthy, for she knew him, 
and would have turned back but that she was perceived. 
Agitated as she was by meeting Mr. Elworthy at that moment 
face to face, she stood and gazed at him from head to foot, and 
then at Honour, with such a peculiar expression as rivetted at 
once the attention of Mr. Elworthy. It was Isabel Garr, 
sent hither out of Swale-dale, as we slfell afterwards relate, to 
ascertain for Richard- Elworthy whether it was really true, as 
he had heard, that his relative was about to be married. 

Mr. Elworthy knew that it was Isabel ; but he was then 
too happy for the unexpected sight of her to cause him any 
disturbance. 

It was not generally known in Wayland-dale for three 
months, that Mr. Elworthy was to marry Honour Mildmay. 
Christie o' Lily-garth was the first that knew of it, and it af- 
forded him and his family the greatest satisfaction. Christie 
had said, times without end, to his wife, that if the squire 
married again it would be to Miss Mildmay. 

The first thing that gave the dales-people an idea of some 
change being at hand, was that Mrs. Hawes told somebody 
that the Hall would be finished this summer. Some people 
thought that Mrs. Dutton was coming down to live there ; 
some said that it was Squire Cartwright and his lady ; but 
these surmises pleased nobody. 
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At length the truth came oat. The Squire was going to 
be married to Honour Mild may, and they were to be married 
on May-day ! 

Mr. El worthy was impatient for the marriage to take place. 
He said, and justly, that they knew each other well, although 
they had been strangers to each other till within twelve 
months. But his life was wearing on, he said, and he had no 
time to lose, therefore he would not have their union deferred. 

Honour knew that this unlooked-for marriage would be 
displeasing to Mrs. Dutton and her family. She^ would not 
therefore be satisfied until she obtained a promise from Mr. 
Elworthy, that her introduction into the family should not ut- 
terly destroy every hope of advantage from the Wayiand-dale 
property which the Duttons had so long cherished and confi- 
dently built upon. Mrs. Dutton's annuity, she insisted, 
should bo still continued, and the daughters well remembered 
in his will. 

The promise was made to her. A handsome settlement 
was fixed upon herself, and Mr. Wilbraham, who paid a visit 
at this time to both parties, being again on the northern cir- 
cuit, was consulted by Mr. Elworthy on these matters, and ul- 
timately made one of Honour's trustees under the uew will. 

It was in consequence of these monetary arrangements that 
Honour learned, for the first time, the name of Ellinor Dut- 
ton's intended husband! The discovery was one of painful 
astonishment, and the true history of her former engagement 
to Mr. Horrooks was now made known to Mr. Elworthy. In 
Horrocks, Mr. Elworthy recognised the authority for Mrs. 
Dutton's malicious accusations against Honour ; " She will be 
nobly avenged !" said he, " for fortune, if no higher jx>wer, 
has made her the unconscious agent in defeating his selfish 
ambition !" 

It was a curious question now^ whether Mrs. Dutton knew 
of her intended son-in-law's former engagement to Honour ; 
and it was decided as the wisest and best, to act as if no such 
knowledge existed. Mr. Elworthy had a secret pleasure in the 
singular position of all parties. 

When all these business arrangements preparatory to the 
marriage were made, Mr. Elworthy resolved to write to Mrs, 
Dutton, announcing to her, as a matter of form, his intended 
marriage with Miss Mildmay. 
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Everything, in the mean time, had gone on remarkably 
smoothly at Woodbury. Frederick Horrocks had taken a 
bouse and furnished it handsomely ; his mother-in-law elect 
having nearly as much voice in the selection of furniture and 
other things as the young bride herself. His sister had come 
from Northbridge to direct the new arrangements, and was to 
remain over the marriage, and she having been duly instruct- 
ed by her brother, confirmed all that Mrs. Dutton had already 
heard from him relative to Honour Mildmay. 

Mrs. Dutton wrote a second letter to Mr. Elworthy on the 
strength of this new ally ; but. to her surprise, received no 
answer. She perguaded herself that as he was the very worst 
of correspondents, there was no cause of alarm. She had, 
besides, great confidence in her powers of diplomacy, and she 
doubted not, but that by keeping his suspicions alive, all would 
be safe, until after her daughter's marriage, when she would 
at once, without waiting for invitation, go to Wayland-dale, 
and there make herself not only so agreeable, but so useful, 
that she should be sure of a welcome for an indefinite term ; 
and then she determined that it should go hard with her, if 
Honour Mildmay was not dismissed on one plea or another. 

In the midst of these schemes and plans, when nothing 
was talked of or thought of in her family, but the approach- 
ing nuptials, the terrible letter from Mr. Elworthy arrived. 
Mrs. Dutton was sitting in her dressing-room, before a table 
covered with ribbon and lace, with her milliner, the most gos- 
siping woman in Woodbury, who was preparing a wedding- 
cap for her, when the servant entered with this letter. 

" From my brother-in-law — Elworthy," observed she, tak- 
ing it, and slowly breaking it open, while she said, " I told 
you, Miss Wadhams, I think, of Mr. Elworthy's handsome 
present to Ellinor ; he is the most generous creature in the 
world. I hope this letter is to say that he is coming to the 
wedding, as we wish him to do, for he was always extremely 
fond of Ellinor." 

She said no more, for her eye had already caught a few 
terrible words. She read it through, without fainting, without 
hysterics — without evincing any outward sign of the pang 
of rage, and of the consternation which it occasioned. She 
read it a second time, not because she had failed in under- 
standing it the first, but because she could not help it. She 
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was fascinated by it, as the bird is said to be fascinated by the 
snake ; and as the bird falls dead into the serpent's jaws 
without any outward sign of injury, so seemed it now. With- 
out any outward sign of the terrible death within, Mrs. Dut- 
ton sat and talked to the milliner about ribbons and lace, and 
then, rising calmly, went to her own chamber, when, bolting 
the door, s:ie sat down and gave way to the astonishment — to 
the indignation — to the agony — to the anguish, like death, 
which this letter had communicated. 

There was then an end of all her hopes — of all her daugh- 
ter's prospects ! At first she thought of keeping no terms, 
but of shouting forth, as it were, the injury which she and 
her children were about to sustain, through an interloping 
woman, whose character she believed she had the power of 
ruining for ever. This was her first impulse ; her second was 
to conceal the tidings from every living soul, at least until 
after Ellinor's marriage, which otherwise it might fatally in- 
terfere with. And, besides, a faint hope whispered to her 
that perhaps, after all, he might not marry. Marriages which 
appeared settled, often did not take place. The old bitter 
hatred arose tenfold in her heart towards Honour, and she 
again determined to prevent the marriage, if possible, at any 
cost. 

Accordingly, while keeping this terrible secret within her 
own breast, and acting the hypocrite to all the world ; talk- 
ing almost more than ever of her dear, kind brother Elwor- 
thy, and his great affection for her daughters, she wrote to 
him such a letter as her excited and really wounded heart 
dictated. 

She upbraided him with the desertion of those who had 
been as children to his former wife, and who had looked up to 
him as to a father. She upbraided him with being false to 
the memory of his former wife ; with having deceived herself 
and her children. She made a formal claim of heirship on 
their behalf, as if in virtue of some old promise. She drew 
a touching picture of the effect which his estrangement, 
through this marriage, would produce upon them all ; and 
then she told how she had hoped to have become useful to 
him and his good dales-people ; she said how much she loved 
them, and how she intended to have devoted the remainder 
of her life— as she always understood he had wished — to him- 
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self and his works of goodness ! She said that she had been 
willing to make any sacrifice for him, but that he had cruelly 
deceived her. 

Then she altered her tone. She reminded him of what the 
world would say. That he was no longer young ; that there 
was always a degree of absurdity in an elderly man marrying — 
but now to marry an adventuress — a person little better than 
a servant ; and one whose character was not faultless, as those 
who knew her best could testify — would make him ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world ! It was the act, she said, of a man in 
his dotage ! 

This was, Mrs. Dutton thought, an irresistible letter. It 
would shame him, if it did no more ; and she wept tears of 
passion over it. 

It was a very busy house, that of Mrs. Dutton's. There 
was such a-going and coming in it ; there was so much to oc- 
cupy everybody just then, that there was not much time to 
notice each other's looks. Still one said to another: " How ill 
and out of spirits mamma seems ! Is she ill ? Is she cross % 
Has anybody vexed her ?" Sometimes she was seen weeping, 
and then the cause was demanded, but she replied petulantly, 
that she was not well, and that she should be glad when all 
this bustle was over ! 

Mr. Elworthy, though Mrs. Dutton called him a bad corre- 
spondent, replied instantly to this letter. He entered, how- 
ever, into no other subject than as regarded Honour's char- 
acter. 

It was, he said, the second time that she had thrown out 
these insinuations. He would not suffer Miss Mild may's 
name to be attacked. What did she mean by calling her an 
adventuress ; by saying that they who new her best did not 
esteem her 1 He demanded an explicit reply. 

The letter was one which admitted of no trifling ; and Mrs. 
Dutton, therefore; without taking council of any one, not even 
of her intended son-in-law — wrote to Mrs Woodley as she had 
thought of doing before, for, independently of her being the 
very kind and liberal godmother of Miss Charlotte Horrocks, 
she had a slight acquaintance with her, having two summers 
before met her at Cheltenham. 

She wrote, requesting immediate information regarding one 
Miss Mildmay, who, with her mother, had formerly resided 
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at Northbridge, whose character she had understood was not 
wholly without blame, as related to some gentleman there. 

Mrs. Woodley, full of astonishment, showed the letter to 
Mrs. Walpole, and they called into council both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bellairs. They were all indignant at the contents, but they 
fancied it could easily be explained. They explained it thus. 
Mrs. Dutton had heard of the shameful behaviour of Frederick 
Horrocks, her intended son-in-law, to Honour Mildmay, and 
had charged him with it, and to clear himself he had been base 
enough to throw blame upon Honour. It was like him, they 
said, for he was cowardly and false ; they had never liked him, 
and they had always said he was not worthy of Honour, but 
then it was such a long engagement, having been begun when 
they were mere children ! They said that all the Horrocks 
were so set up with the prospect of Frederick marrying a great 
heiress that there was no bearing with them ; that, however, 
might have been excused, but nobody could excuse his throw- 
ing blame upon one so pure and good as Honour Mildmay ! 

Mrs. Woodley wrote back immediately. It was a very 
civil letter that she wrote : but it said plainly that Honour 
Mildmay was almost an angel ; that there was nobody in 
Northbridge that was more respected than both she and her 
mother. That Frederick Horrocks had been engaged to her 
for many years, ever since she was quite a girl, but that when 
their misfortunes came he deserted her ; and that he would not 
have dared to have done so if she had had either a father or a 
brother. Mrs. Woodley then apologised for having spoken 
thus of a gentleman who was about to be so nearly allied to 
Mrs. Dutton ; but, as Miss Mildinay's character was in ques- 
tion, of course, there could be no standing on ceremony, and 
the writer was reluctantly compelled to speak these unpleasant 
truths. 

Here was a dreadful blow for poor Mrs. Dutton ! Again 
she was silent. But tfrie time she could not keep up. She 
confessed that she was ill, and she was confined to her bed for 
many days. 

She made no reply to Mr. Elworthy. She gave up the 
struggle now as hopeless, and she almost wished she were dead, 
so terrible seemed the discoveries which were about to be 
made. 

Mr. Beauchamp could not understand the poor lady's mala- 
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dy. He said that it was on the nerves, and that she mast have 
something on her mind. She said that she was much over- 
done ; that she wanted rest, and that then she should soon be 
better. 

How she wished now that Frederick Horrooks had never 
come to Woodbury ; that he had married Honour Mildmay, 
as he ought to have done, and then she would never have in- 
terfered between them and their prospects 1 The thought of 
it almost drove her mad. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



It was very pleasant now up in Wayland-dale. It was the 
mildest and the most lovely of spring weather. Perhaps east 
winds had blown and late frosts had nipped some blossom, but 
our friends noticed it not. The birds sang, as it seemed to 
them, sweeter and more wildly than ever. The strongly- 
marked branches of the larger trees were garlanded with ten- 
der green ; brown catkins swung on the slender twigs of the 
birch, and the homestead-orchards were white with the snowy 
blossoms of the pear and the cherry. It was very lovely. 

And not only nature, but man seemed full of rejoicing and 
hope. A happy anticipation filled the hearts of the dales-peo- 
ple, of all such, at least, as wished well to William Elworthy; 
and very few indeed were there who did not, for he was to be 
married on May-day, in the old church at Dale-town, to one 
who was worthy of him — to one whom they all loved, and who 
loved them — to Honour Mildmay. 

This approaching marriage, which would, as we know, cause 
such consternation to every member of the Dutton family, was, 
strange to say, without any concert between the parties, fixed 
to take place only two days before that of Ellinor Dutton, who 
was to be married on her birthday, the third of May. 

Honour's' wedding-day came. It was like the May-day of 
the poets. The birds sang like mad ; thrush against thrush, 
sky-lark against sky-lark. They seemed to partake of the 
general joy. The little lambs bounded on the fell ; the little 
river sang of love and happiness as it leaped over the mossy 
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stones that lay in its course, and like the good dales-people, 
now dressed in holiday attire, it was hastening onward 
towards the little church, where the happy wedding was to 
take place. 

" May God bless him ! May God bless him, and send him 
s long and happy life with his lady ! " were the words that 
passed many an honest dales-man's lips that morning, as he 
•poke of the honoured bridegroom. 

And I wish you could have seen the children — the little 
lads and lasses of the Dale, how they came trooping up, all in 
their best, with baskets on their arms, filled with flowers, 
which they had been early abroad to gather. It was a 
pleasant sight to see them with their rosy, happy faces, 
standing in two lines from the church-door to the church-yard 
gate, waiting for the bride to come forth. And then when 
she came, in her simple white dress, with her sweet modest 
face, looking so happy, and yet so pale — leaning on him who 
was now her husband, and her dear old mother and Mr, 
Wilbraham, and many another friend of the bride and bride- 
groom beside, and Christie and Nelly o' Lily-garth, and other 
good dales-people coming after; the little, joyful children 
threw handfuHs of flowers before them, that thus they might 
walk upon flowers. With that, the bells of the little church 
burst forth into such a peal of joyful harmony, that the sunny 
air quivered with it, and it seemed as if there were voices 
somewhere between heaven and earth, shouting forth an 
acclamation. 

" And what a handsome gentleman th' squire is, after all," 
said many a dales-woman that day ; " I never knowed 'at he 
were so handsome, he looks quite young, and as likely for life, 
as e'er a man in th' dale." 

" Long life and much happiness to them I " and " may 
beaven bless th' squire and his lady ! " resounded through the 
valley. The very birds seemed to sing it ; the very river to 
murmur it. 

Honour had, as we know, once before driven along the 
Dale, and been very happy ;- and now once more, crowned by a 
surpassing happiness, she drove along — no longer poor and 
dependent, but the beloved wife of the man to whom the 
greater part of this lovely valley belonged, and better still, 
who was the friend and the benefactor of all. 
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We must now look after another wedding. It was 
Saturday morning, the third of May, and all the town of 
Woodbury was astir, for Mr. Horrocks was to be married that 
day to the pretty Ellinor Dutton. 

The Beauchamps were up early, and now the Cartwrights' 
handsome carriage was at their door. The Cartwrights were 
already at the Duttons', and had sent their carriage, as had 
been arranged, to bring the Beauchamps to the house of 
rejoicing. , 

" Happy the bride that the sun shines on," said many a 
gossip, and the sun shone as brilliantly as it had done two 
mornings before on the wedding in Way land-dale. The street 
before Mrs. Dutton's house had been swept and watered, and 
now three handsome carriages stood at the door to take the 
bride's party to church, where Horrocks and his friends 
would meet them in equal style. 

Poor Mrs. Dutton ! spite of her wedding attire, she looked 
ill. Everybody said so. No one could conjecture what was 
amiss with her. It was remarked that she had not been 
cordial for some time towards Frederick Horrocks, and they 
wondered whether she were dissatisfied with the match, or 
what could be the cause. 

Ellinor was splendidly dressed. She had her wedding 
elothes from London, and her veil, a real Chantilly, was the 
gift of her sister, Mrs. Cartwright. Mr. Cartwright was to 
give her away at the altar ; for he and Horrocks were at that 
time great friends. 

But now the wedding ceremony is over ; the church bells 
are ringing merrily ; the clergyman breakfasts with the bridal 
party at Mrs. Dutton's, so does old Cheatham, and many 
another friend of -the family. 

" How ill poor Mrs. Dutton looks ! " people could not help 
saying to each other. 
» Mr. Yenables, one of the friends of the family, was a great 

Srtitician ; his copy of the " Times" was sent down to Mrs. 
utton's for him, for he could not eat even a wedding break- 
fast without his paper. He glanced at it, his eye was arrested, 
and then touching Mr. Cheatham on the shoulder, he said, 
tt Cheatham, a word with you " 

The two rose and went into another room. Nobody thought 
it strange at the moment, but Mrs. Dutton, who was alive to 
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everything, turned pale, and felt almost dizzy with apprehen- 
sion. 

Another person was called out, and then Mr. Cartwright, 
Frederick Horrocks followed, and all the wedding guests were 
now in excitement. 

"For heaven's sake! what is amiss with Mrs. Dutton? 
she has fainted ! " said somebody. 

Cartwright came storming in with the u Times" in his hand, 
and marched up to the fainting lady. " By Jove ! we are to 
have weddings enough," said he. " Here's Mr. Elworthy's 
marriage in the ' Times !' " 

(; Not my uncle Elworthy's ! " exclaimed the nieces in one 
breath. 

Cartwright read, in a tone of extreme bitterness, u Yester- 
day, May 1st, at Dale-town, Westmorland, William Elworthy, 
Esq. of West-Hall, in the same county, to Honour Mildmay, 
daughter of the late Mark Mildmay, Esq. of Northbridge, 
Kent." 

Frederick Horrocks had seen it already. He said not a 
word ; he stood there as pale as death, and seemed to support 
himself against the grand wedding breakfast-table. Mrs. 
Dutton had gone to her own room ; there was an end of gaiety 
for the time. 

And yet what had happened ? A worthy gentleman, to 
whose property they had only an ideal claim, had married ; 
he bad done what Frederick Horrocks had himself done this 
morning. But he had taken from them neither love, nor life, 
nor friendship, nor intellect, nor the means of insuring peace 
of mind — why then did they act as though he had blighted 
their existence? To see and hear them, you would have 
thought that he had deprived them of all that made life 
desirable. 

The plan of the wedding trip had now changed, in so far, 
at least, as concerned their taking Wayland-dale on their xe- 
turn from Scotland. Eliinor was angry and mortified at the 
strange, downcast, and disordered look of her bridegroom. 
She wept bitter tears. Mrs. Cartwright came in from her 
mother's dressing-room, where she had been made the oon- 
fidant of all that poor lady's long anxieties. She rushed into 
the room where the young couple sat, he sincerely doing his 
best to console his bride. 
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" It is all owing to you, Mr. Horrocks," she said ; " and 
we have nobody but you to thank for it. You were engaged 
to this Miss Mild may, we now find, and they say that you be- 
haved shamefully to her ! She has married Mr. Elworthy on 
purpose to spite you, and I should be glad of it, were it not 
that poor Ellinor and all of us must be the sufferers ! It is a 
poor compliment on your wedding morning," said she, in a 
rage which she could not control, " but the worst I wish is 
that we never had known you. What will Mr. Cartwright 
say ? what will Mr. Cheatham say ? what will everybody say ?" 
and Mrs. Cartwright cried for vexation. 

JFrederick Horrocks never forgave this outbreak. 

We will pass over what all the worthies of Woodbury said, 
and the nervous fever of poor Mrs. Dutton, and the terrible 
discovery that the Cartwrights were in difficulty ; that they 
must retrench or go abroad, " or do something :" and the cold- 
ness that ensued between Mr. Cartwright and the Horrocks, 
and all the domestic unhappiness of poor Mrs. Cartwright, 
who talked of leaving her husband and insisting on a separate 
maintenance ; only he was so stingy as regarded her that he 
would not allow enough for her and her children to live upon. 
The Beauchamps were the only branch of the family that kept 
up at all. He, however, was gifted with excellent animal 
spirits, and now professed never to have had much faith in 
u old Elworthy." His wife, however, still deplored and resent- 
ed, but only, as she said, on account of her large family — she 
was one of those good women whose olive branches increase 
every year — and for the sake of poor Natalie, who had now 
no chance of getting married, and had such a dismal prospect 
before her, with poor mamma and her bad spirits. But they 
had been shamefully used, there was no doubt of that ; and 
she was inclined to be of Mrs. Cartwright's opinion, that they 
had nobody to thank but Frederick Horrocks ; and so she 
shftuld have told him plainly but for poor Ellinor's sake, for he 
had a bad temper, and it would not do to say too much to him. 
So, like her husband, she thought that it was wisest to make 
the best of a bad bargain, and not to give the wretched people 
of Woodbury more occasion to talk than they had already. 

Mrs. Beauchamp in so doing, showed her good sense, 
certainly. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

One day, nearly twelve months after these terrible convulsions 
in the Dutton family, and when the nine days wonder in Wood- 
bury had become rather stale, a shabby-looking man in rusty 
black, with a seal-ring on the little finger of a thin white hand, 
with thin black hair, black whiskers, sallow complexion, sunken 
eyes, and very white teeth — having altogether the look of a 
needy gentleman, who had been long put to his shifts, present- 
ed himself at the office of Cheatham and Horrocks, solicitors 
in Woodbury, requesting to see Mr. Horrocks on very import- 
ant business, and giving at the same time a card on which 
was neatly engraved the name of Mr. Richard Elworthy 
Elworthy. 

After waiting some time, he was admitted into the private 
room of Mr. Horrocks. That gentleman received him very 
coldly, rising as he entered, and planting himself with his 
back to the fire, and taking at the same time a coat-lap under 
each arm ; with a short, " Sir, I'll thank you for your business, 
as my time is short," waited for his communication. - 

An hour afterwards, the two were still together. Mr. 
Horrocks being then seated as well as his visitor, and both 
leaning towards each other, each with an arm on the table that 
stood between them. They were evidently engaged on inter- 
esting business. 

u It is of small consequence to you, or to any- of the other 
branches of the late Mr. button's family," said Richard, " how 
the Will came into my hands. It was, as I have told you, by 
a mere accident— one of those lucky chances that do occur 
sometimes. It is enough for you to know, that the Will is safe, 
safe in my hands, and he believes it to be in his own keeping. 
He will not live long ; that heart-complaint will carry him off 
one of these days ; and then the property will fall into my 
hands ; excepting such small portion as the law awards to the 
widow, I am the direct heir-at-law." 

" But there mav.be children^ said HiMrrocks, " I have heard 
that there is suchVprospect." . W 

"Nothing of the. kind !" returned Richard, u I assure you 
that you are totally misinformed. I have my friends in the 
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Dale, and the whole events of the family are known to me, and 
on my honour, I assure you, that there is no danger of this kind. 
The property is very great ; he has lately bought land in El- 
lerdale, besides the Oakenshaw estate ; and all this, together 
with the Wast Wayland property, will drop into my hands — 
every pennyworth of it ! nothing can prevent it ! Now I havo 
made you an unexampled offer; I have dealt candidly with 
you, because I consider you to be a man of honour, and have 
concealed nothing from you. If you will advance to me the 
trifling sum of money which I have named, I will enter into 
such a bond as will secure to you one half of this immense 
property, which will, I again repeat it, be mine. What do you 
say now ? It is such an offer, let me tell yon, as you will never 
have again." 

Horrocks thought so too ; nevertheless he replied, " you 
are, sir, in my power. What prevents me from informing Mr. 
El worthy of this, your proposal ; from warning him of the loss 
of the will, and putting him doubly on his guard ? I may 
thus, in the fairest way, find my own advantage. 

u You have no witnesses," said Richard, coolly. tt I have 
never committed myself on paper. Besides, what can you gain 
by advising the preparation of a new will 1 You sacrifice your 
only advantage which I offer you, for 1 know," said he, in a 
sarcastic tone, " in what estimation Mr. Horrocks is held, both 
by Mr. and Mrs. Elworthy. There were some old affairs at 
North bridge, if I mistake not, which may be remembered no 
way to your advantage ; you'll pardon my freedom," seeing an 
angry cloud gathering on Horrocks : s brow," but there need be 
no ceremony between us, and it is as well for you to under- 
stand every side of the question. You have, therefore, I tell 
you plainly, no ohance with the Wast- Wayland Elworthys, 
take what step you may. The simple question therefore is, 
will you, or will you not, accept the offer I make you. It is 
an offer which does not come to one man in a million. Look 
at it fairly. If you accept it, you have one half of this fine 
landed property — property sufficient to maintain a title. If 
you will not accept it, there are others that will. I have 
nothing to do but to make the^ same proposal to Cartwright. 
He will see no obstacles in therway. Nevertheless, I candidly 
tell you, I prefer dealing with you to Cartwright. You are 
the surer man of the two, besides which, you have cash, and 
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he has none, and cash I must have. Now, in fine, will you or 
will you not ? I will give you till to-morrow to decide — longer 
than that I cannot wait. And, hy-the-hye, perhaps you can ac- 
commodate me with a couple of sovereigns. I am hard up for 
ready money just now, and for the sake of your wife's family, 
I wish to get creditably out of Woodbury. I can drop a hint 
to Mr. George of the King's Head, where I am staying, that 
after all, a good share of the Wast-Wayland property may 
come to your wife. Mrs. Button always gave it out that she 
was the old gentleman's favourite. " 

" Not a word of the sort," said Horrocks sternly, for he 
wished in no case, more especially if he entered into this 
scheme, that the subject of this property should be again re- 
vived in his wife's family. " Not a syllable ; call yourself any 
name but Elworthy ; and never dare to breathe a whisper of this 
subject to living soul, or — by heaven ! you shall find yourself 
in a worse position than you think of." 

He gave him a couple of sovereigns, and bade him return 
at the same hour on the following day. 

It is now necessary, that some explanation be given of this 
strange affair, and to make it altogether intelligible, we must 
go back somewhat in our story, to the time, in fact, when it 
was supposed that Richard was gone off with the embezzled 
property to America, and William Elworthy was, in conse- 
quence, summoned to London, as the responsible person. 

Although nothing was easier than to prove the unprincipled 
and utterly-abandoned character of the man into whose hands 
the unlucky patentee, and his'cousin, the baker in Bishopsgate 
Street had fallen, and though the forgery upon William El- 
worthy was clearly substantiated, yet, to prevent the disgrace \ 
which must attach to the family name, if the injured parties 
prosecuted, as they seemed disposed to do, and in the belief 
that his unworthy relative had left the country, and probably 
might never return, William Elworthy refunded the money of 
which they had been robbed, and was laughed at by the law- 
yers on both sides as a good-natured dupe. 

But Richard Elworthy was not gone out of the British 
dominions. After undergoing various personal alterations, he 
hastened, as the Whitehaven trader had said, to the Isle of 
Man, where he already had some acquaintance, and became a 
frequenter of a well-known gambling-house at Douglas. Rich- 
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ard, who tad left London in considerable alarm for his personal 
safety, intended altogether to abandon Isabel Garr, fearing also 
that he must now for ever resign any hope of advantage from 
the Wast-Wayland property. But his cousin's lenity, of which 
he was speedily informed by associates with whom he was still 
connected in London, somewhat modified his views ; he laughed 
at his cousin as a dupe, looked on the whole affair as a capital 
joke, and seemed to see the opening into a new Eldorado. 

Whilst poor Isabel Garr was trying to persuade the people 
of Tods-gill and Swale-dale that he was a great man, holding 
a government appointment abroad, his ill-gotten money was 
spent, and in consequence of debts which he had contracted, as 
well as foul play at the gaming-table, he was thrown into prison 
at Douglas. The horrors of this Isle of Man jail had at this 
time no parallel in England. This was the most rigorous pun- 
ishment which Richard had ever undergone, and in the midst 
of it he remembered the poor, faithful, deserted Isabel Garr. 
To her he wrote, therefore, a letter of penitence, confessing 
where he was, telling her of his sufferings, and begging a small 
sum of money, by which to mitigate the severity of his im- 
prisonment. 

It was enough for Isabel to know that he was suffering and 
in want ; she sold her fine clothes, therefore, and sent him all 
the money she could raise, leaving herself almost pennyless. 
In process of time he was liberated from his miserable im- 
prisonment, but his name was so much damaged, even among 
his late associates in the island that it was impossible for him 
to remain there. The walls of Douglas had been placarded, 
before his imprisonment was generally known, by large bills, 
offering twenty pounds to any person who, then or thereafter, 
would enable a certain well known Colonel Trent to meet 
Richard Elworthy Elworthy, so that he might administer to 
him the chastisement of the horsewhip. Such had been the 
words of the placard, and though many months were now 
passed, Richard Elworthy, on his liberation, soon found that 
his stay in the island was neither agreeable nor safe. Accord- 
ingly, he left it; and one dreary, January day, foot-sore, 
emaciated by his long confinement and subsequent want, almost 
in rags, and yet with his seal-ring on his finger, he made his 
appearance at Cousin Thomas's door, where he knew that Isabel 
Garr was to be found. 
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Isabel was by this time quite established with Cousin 
Thomas, who spite of his miserliness, had a real liking for her. 
She had managed to give a more cheery aspect to the whole 
place, and even to call forth occasional sparks of humanity from 
the heart of the hard old man. 

On the day when Richard Elworthy made his unexpected 
appearance, Cousin Thomas was from home : he had set off 
early in the morning to a considerable distance, to the house 
of a relative lately deceased, from whose heir he was that day 
to receive about a hundred and fifty pounds, the amount of 
a mortgage now paid off, and would return before dusk with 
the money. 

Poor Isabel, who was thus alone, received her prodigal in 
the spirit of the forgiving father in the gospel. Regardless of 
what the miser might have said, had he been there, she set be- 
fore him all that the house contained ; she washed his feet on 
her knees, while he ate and drank ; she wept and bemoaned 
over him. Nothing but affection was in her heart ; she uttered 
not a hard nor a reproachful word ; and when he urged her 
immediately to set off on foot to Dale-town, to ascertain whe- 
ther it was true, as he had heard, that William Elworthy was 
about to be married, she did not hesitate further than as re- 
garded her own comfort. But no time was to be lost, she 
must go and be back before Cousin Thomas's return ; there- 
fore, urging Richard to lie down and sleep on the old man's 
bed in the parlour, she set off, though not before she had given 
him every farthing of money which she herself possessed 

She had mentioned to him the errand on which the old 
man was then from home, and the money he would bring back 
with him, and as Richard lay on the bed in the parlour, wea- 
ried but not sleeping, the idea of this hundred and fifty 
pounds, which, as Isabel had said, would remain but that one 
night in the house, so great was Cousin Thomas's fear of be- 
ing robbed, seemed to haunt him; and strange tempting 
thoughts crowded about his mind like evil demons. He rose ; 
looked at the old oaken desk, now locked, which stood in the 
chamber ; noticed the fastenings of the casement, and thought 
to himself how easily any one might enter the room from 
without through the window, more especially if divers little 
preparations were made beforehand by a person from within. 
Cousin Thomas's house was the most solitary in Swale-dale ; 
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there was not another house within a quarter of a mile ; it lay 
in a hollow, too, and was almost buried by old plum and pear 
trees. Richard had been struck with this circumstance as he 
this morning approached it ; nor was there a dog about the 
place. Richard's brain seemed teeming with these ideas and 
suggestions : he sat down again in the kitchen, on the wooden 
settle, by the good fire that Isabel had made for his comfort, 
and soon in the warmth and gloom of the confined hearth, 
dozed heavily. He roused himself, and to him it seemed 
as if he had been asleep through a long night. He looked at 
the clock, it was only two ; Isabel had hardly been gone a 
couple of hours. 

The old thoughts were again in his brain : he rose up, 
feeling bodily very stiff and weary, and with a dogged, yet 
strange agitation of feeling — 

u Misers," said he to himself, " hide their money in queer 
places ; in the clock-case perhaps — or in an old tea-pot, or 
even in their Bibles," and as he thus cogitated, his eye glanced 
round the room, as if in his search of the objects he named. 
He looked into the clock-case, into various old tea-pots, mugs, 
and jugs, under the cushion on the settle, and on the old man's 
chair, and finally into the Bible, which lay in its old green 
baize cover, on a shelf over the door. Leaf- after leaf he 
turned, not failing to be struck by the circumstance, that it 
was now years since he had looked into a Bible before. 
" What are the first words I shall see ?" thought he to him- 
self ; " it is thus that people sometimes seek for guidance !" 
•< He read, " Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil !" He closed the book, and sat down again on the 
settle. u It is no use i" said he to himself, after a while, 
and rose to restore the Bible to its place. " He may have 
hidden a ten-pound note between the green baize cover and 
the binding," was suggested to his mind as he lifted the book 
to replace it. Instead of doing so, he held the two covers of 
the Bible back, that he might slip one of them out from the 
baize : there was nothing. Most singularly, however, out 
from the thus opened leaves fell a folded paper. He lifted it 
from the floor. It was a five-pound bill ! A thrill of exulta- 
tion passed through him : the next moment he saw that it was 
a local note of old date, and of a bank in the north, which he 
remembered had stopped payment some years before. With 
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a feeling of disappointment that amounted to anger, he put 
the worthless note again between the pages of the Bible, threw 
it upon the shelf, and sat down, overcome by the Evil One." • 

It was four o'clock, and getting dusk. He no longer wished 
to see Isabel ; therefore, locking the door and putting the key 
under the big stone, where he knew she would find it, disap- 
peared from the place. 

Isabel returned from Dale-town wtyh the tidings that she 
had herself seen William Elworthy and the lady he was going 
to marry, walking and talking together as lovers only walk 
and talk, but to her surprise the door was locked and Richard 
gone. It was all right, however, she thought, for she had no 
good news for him ; and as it was now dusk, Cousin Thomas's 
return might be looked for every moment ; besides, she had 
given him sufficient money to keep him from absolute want for 
a little time at least ; and she would prepare the old man for 
his return before he next made his appearance. Not altogether 
dissatisfied, therefore, and glad to remember that he had eaten 
and drank and rested, she made Cousin Thomas's bed and set 
everything in order. She put the pot on the fire, and placed 
the little round table on the hearth, with the meal-tub and 
porringers ready, that the old man might have his supper as 
soon as he returned. 

It was eight o'clock when he came back, and had been now 
more than three hours dark ; Isabel had become extremely 
anxious, and had looked out the way he would come, many a 
time. At length he came ; he was quite elated and talkative, 
for he had been regaled with plenty of good cheer and strong 
ale, and these unusual potations had called forth, even in him, 
a great hilarity. As he sat in the blaze of his own fire, his hard 
old countenance beaming with something like geniality, he 
laughed and talked as Isabel had never heard him before ; and 
drawing forth his canvass bag of money, told her exultingly 
that it contained a hundred and fifty-seven pounds ; fifty-seven 
sovereigns, five ten-pound bills, and ten fives. He wanted to 
count them out to her, but she would not let him ; and as he 
presently afterwards became drowsy, she persuaded him to 
take his money, lock it up in his desk, and go to bed. 

" Ay, wench ! ay, wench ! I will, I will !" said he, " and 
to-morrow I'll tae it to th' bank." 

He looked the parlour door upon himself, and Isabel heard 
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his keys jingling as he opened his desk to put away the money. 
She then heard him get into bed, and knew that he had put 
out his candle, because the chink under the door became sud- 
. denly dark. At a little after nine, she herself went to bed in 
the chamber over the kitchen where she slept. • She could not 
sleep for two or three hours, so much was she still excited by 
Richard's return ; at length she dropped into an uneasy slum- 
ber, from which she was .suddenly awoke by sounds which at 
first seemed to her to be a part of a dream. A moment, how- 
ever, sufficed to convince her that they were not imaginary ; 
they were strange, terrible sounds from below stairs, from the 
parlour where the old man slept, and at once she concluded 
that, in his tipsy foolishness, he had probably boasted of the 
money he was bringing home, and now robbers, perhaps mur- 
derers, were in the house. 

Hastily, therefore, throwing something on, and with a light, 
which she had the precaution to put into a lantern, she stole 
softly down stairs, with all the courage of a true dales-woman, 
taking the kitchen poker in her hand, and stealing across the 
kitchen to the parlour, burst open the door which had been 
locked over-nieht, and by the light of her own lantern saw, as 
she expected, the old man thrown backwards on his bed, mur- 
dered, as she at the moment believed, and a man rifling the 
contents of the open desk The sudden sound of the door 
bursting open, the dim light, and the figure that rushed in re- 
solutely with the upraised poker in its hand, seemed for a 
moment to fill the burglar with sudden terror. Grasping the 
bag containing the money in his hand, he was about to make 
his escape by the window through which he had entered, when 
Isabel seized him. She was a powerful woman, naturally, and 
at this moment seemed filled with superhuman strength. She 
wielded the poker with intent to strike him down, but at that 
moment his countenance came within the light, and the blow 
she had intended fell harmless. 

" Oh, my God !" groaned she, still keeping hold of him with 
a grasp like that of an iron vice. He spoke not a word, but 
ground his teeth. f 

" Have you killed him ?" groaned she out fiercely. " Oh ! 
if he is not dead, leave him his money !" and seizing on the bag, 
she struggled violently for it. 

The old man, who was not dead, though he had been so 
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sorely mishandled by the thief as to be rendered, for the time, 
insensible, now somewhat recovering himself, and recognizing 
Isabel's voice, raised himself slowly from the bed, and, though 
it was utterly useless, began to scream for help, as though the 
house had been full of inmates, and neighbors were close at 
hand. 

Isabel's strength was prodigious ; the bag was in her hand, 
when at once a violent blow from the ruffian felled her back- 
wards, and he made off with his booty. 

She lay bleeding and insensible for some time : when she 
recovered consciousness, the old man, now partly dressed, 
ghastly pale, and with patches of blood about his person, was 
leaning over her with the candle which he had taken from the 
lantern in his hand. He was crying like a child. She raised 
herself with a confused remembrance of something dreadful 
having happened, and feeling very faint and sick. 

" T'ou art alive, art ta ?" said the old man ; " well, thank 
God ! I thought t'ou wert dead ; but they've ta'en my money, 
they've ta'en my money ;" and again he cried like a child. 

The next morning the news of the robbery spread far and 
wide, and people came hurrying to learn the particulars and to 
render what help they could. Intelligence was sent to the 
district police, and officers came to receive the depositions of 
the two inmates, both of whom having seen one of the burglars 
at least, could give important evidence. 

Cousin Thomas confessed that he had come home rather 
merry with liquor, which he was not in the habit of drinking, 
but he positively denied having spoken to any person on the 
road respecting the money that he had with him. He had 
gone to bed early, first putting his bag of money into the desk 
in his bed-room ; he might have left his keys in the lock, but 
he could not say ; he slept soundly as he always did. but was 
nevertheless awoke suddenly by somebody entering his room 
by the window ; there was an iron stancheon in the casement, 
but by some means this had been loosened. He sprung up 
and made for the chimney-corner, where he always kept a. gun 
loaded, but in his confusion he could not find it<; he screamed 
for help, but the thief knocked him down and threatened to 
murder him if he made any noise ; he was quiet for a minute 
or two,. but when he saw him at the desk he could not keep his 
peace, and made at him. The thief had no pistols, but he had 
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the iron stancheon out of the window, and with this he knocked 
him down and beat him on the head ; his face was blackened, 
he was not sure whether he should know him again, for though 
he had a light of some sort, he managed to keep himself in the 
dark ; one thing, however, he could swear to, he was a tall man, 
and had very black hair. He, the deponent, lay insensible for* 
some time, and when he came to himself, his relation, Mrs. El 
worthy, or Isabel Garr, as some people called her, who had 
broken in the door and came to his aid, was struggling with 
the thief to save the money, but he knocked her down and then 
made off. He believed for some time that Isabel was dead ; 
she looked so, and bled very much from the back of her head. 
He was greatly distressed, and not knowing what to do, shout- 
ed for help through the open window ; but there was no use 
shouting, for the house lay off the road and had no neighbours ; 
he took water and sprinkled it on Isabel's face, and at length 
she came to herself. 

Such was the old man's report. Isabel, who appeared to 
be suffering very much, though the doctor said the hurts she 
had received were not dangerous, had very little to add to the 
above ; but in one important particular she differed materially, 
she said that the hair of the burglar was of a reddish brown, 
that he stooped in his shoulders, and had a cast in one eye. 
She persisted in this ; and as the old man was equally strenu- 
ous in his assertion, it was supposed by many that there must 
have been two persons concerned in the robbery. 

All was done by the authorities that was possible in the 
case ; the newspapers reported it far and near ; it was the one 
absorbing subject of conversation in every house in all the sur- 
rounding dales. A reward was offered for the apprehension of 
the- burglars, as they were now generally considered, but no 
positive information was gained ; the burglar or burglars were 
never apprehended. 

Never at any time had Cousin Thomas's house been so 
much visited as now ; everybody came to see the place and to 
hear over again the account from the old man's mouth. Isabel 
was very reserved on the subject ; she said that her nerves had 
received such a shock as she should never get over ; and truly 
it appeared like it, for she was altogether an altered woman 

As Isabel expected, in her own secret heart, she saw no 
more of Richard Elworthy for the present, and as none of the 

9 
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many people, whom curiosity brought to the place, spoke of 
haying seen him, she was convinced, and in some measure 
satisfied, that he was gone entirely out of that part of the 
country. 

She became now, according to her best endeavours, a wo- 
man of a religious life; she was extremely self-absorbed; 
worked like a slave for the old man, dug the garden, and even 
cut peats on the Fell ; and this, in fact, became almost neces- 
sary ; for after the first excitement of his loss was over, it was 
evident how deep a hold it had taken upon him by his failing 
health and faculties. 

Without any apparent illness, his strength left him, and 
paralysis commenced, which gradually impaired his mind. He 
often cried like a child for the loss of his money, and distressed 
himself by the dread of dying in poverty. As autumn and 
the lengthened evenings came on, the fearful recollection of the 
past terrors took strong hold of him. One day he called 
Isabel, as he was sitting in the sunshine outside the door. 

" Isabel," said he, " what is Richard Elworthy doing, that 
he doesn't come to take care of us ? Let him come, wench, 
let him come ! He is thy husband, isn't he — why doesn't he 
come ? He can take care of things, and I've left all to him 
and thee. I have lass ! — all the little that's left I've left to 
him and thee !" 

Isabel was in a great straight. She said at first that she 
'did not not know where he was. She thought that the old 
man, who now maundered over many things, and forgot them 
again, would forget this — but he did not. " Let Richard El- 
worthy come and take care of us," he said. a He is thy hus- 
band, isn't he ? Let him come, for I've left all to him and to 
thee !" 

Isabel went down on her knees before the old man, and 
confessed what she had hitherto denied, that she was not mar- 
ried to Richard Elworthy. She told him many a sad story of ill 
usage and desertion ; she cried, and said that she had no friend 
but God and him, and that rather than live with Richard El- 
worthy, she would throw herself into one of the black pools in 
the beck. 

The old man fell into a great rage ; he called her many evil 
names, then cried and said that he should be murdered that 
winter, having no one to take care of him. Isabel's faithful kind- 
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ness to him was beyond words, and in proportion as his feeble- 
ness increased, the hardness of his nature abated, and he ac- 
knowledged, as an humble child, how greatly he was indebted 
to her. But with these newly -awakened and better feelings 
a new trouble possessed him, which for some time did not be- 
come fully intelligible. His mind was often so clouded, that 
he could not command his ideas ; he would sit for hours in a 
sort of waking stupor ; his eyes open and gazing fixedly, but 
without intelligence, and his large bony hands laid upon his 
knees rigid and paralysed. He could not bear Isabel out of 
his sight, and his feeble cry was ever about his will. u The 
will 's wrong !" he said in his hard unmodulated voice ; I 
tell thee, it's wrong ! It's all thine, wench ! — all. But it's 
wrong !" 

Many times in the day were these words repeated, when- 
ever, indeed, the mind had power to raise itself from the 
lethargy of the body they fell from the sluggish tongue. At 
length Isabel sent for the lawyer whom she knew he had 
employed, and the old man, after gazing at him stupidly for a 
few moments, seemed to make a violent effort to bring together 
the fragments of his mind. He repeated vehemently that the 
will was wrong, and that all was to be left to Isabel. 

He was right: the will had been made in favour of Richard 
Elworthy and Isabel his wife, and some little portion had also 
been left to Daniel o' Tod's-gill ; now all was unreservedly 
bequeathed to Isabel tiarr. The old man was wonderfully 
collected through the whole making of this new will ; his 
paralysis seemed gone for the time ; he could lift his hand and 
command his thoughts. The lawyer could not believe that he 
was as infirm as Isabel had stated. But the effort was too 
muc*h for him. That same night he had a second paralytic 
stroke, which wholly deprived him of speech, and laid him on 
the bed which he never left until when, more than a year 
afterwards, he was carried to his grave. 

After this second paralytic stroke, which occurred in the 
early spring, Isabel took a relation and his wife to live in the 
house with her. She Had already virtually come into the 
possession of the old man's property, which was more con- 
siderable than was expected. She bought a couple of cows, 
had a horse and cart of her own, and there was an air of life, 
and even prosperity, about the place such as it had not known 
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for years. But in herself she was stern and grave, and 
remarkably taciturn. She rarely entered voluntarily into con- 
versation, gave her orders in a few stern words, and devoted 
herself with child-like duty to the poor helpless creature who 
was now dependent upon her for everything, and to whom she 
owed so much. Every way Isabel was changed ; not a trace 
of the old London-life remained about her. She dressed as a 
middle-aged dales-woman of the yeoman class, wore a plain cap, 
a blue linen apron, and a stuff gown. No one could have 
recognized her as the wild Isabel Garr o' Tod's-gill, and still 
less as the so-called Mrs. Richard Eiworthy, of London. 

William Eiworthy, of Wast Hall, had now been married 
about twelve months. Isabel had not interested herself in 
this marriage, nor did she now seek to know any news regard- 
ing any of the Wayland-dale people. 

One day, during the spring, when she came out of the 
parlour where she had been attending the old man, she was 
startled by the sight of Richard Eiworthy, with his usual gen- 
teel medicant-air standing in the kitchen. He asked her for 
money, in a bland, gentlemanly voice, as he would have asked 
it from a stranger. She closed the door, and then standing 
sternly before him, she replied, that for one moment only she 
would speak to him and no more ; and then, recalling to his 
mind the awful time when she had last seen him under that 
roof, she took down the Bible from the shelf above the door, 
that Bible which he so well remembered, and solemnly swore 
upon it, that if he remained longer in the house, or returned 
to it again, she would give him into the hands of justice. " I 
saved you," said she, sternly, " alone by a lie ! Had you 
taken the old man's life, I would have appeared against you ; 
as it was, you took his money and I helped you to escape \ I 
owe you nothing more, Richard Eiworthy, and I thank God 
now," said she, with fierce exultation, " that you never mar- 
ried me ! Villain, that you were to me — cowardly villain, I 
have you now in my power, and I will rid myself of you — or 
crush you ! " 

Having delivered herself of these words, spoken in a low 
but determined voice, she opened the door wide, and let in a 
gush of sunshine. 

" There are people about the place who shall hear what 
more is to be said between us ! " she exclaimed. " It is not 
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now unprotected as it was ; I have a fierce dog in the yard, a 
man-servant in the house at night, and a brace of pistols 
loaded, which I can use ! " 

Richard El worthy stood pale before her ; he had retreat- 
ed a few steps — he then paused ; spoke in a low and humble 
voice of his poverty, and said that he had not broken his fast 
that day — would she not give him a morsel of bread % 

She was hard as iron. No ! she said, she would neither 
give him to eat nor to drink. She had fed him and warmed 
him, and washed his feet, and given to him her last penny 
once before under that roof, and gone out to do his bidding, 
and what had been her reward % No, no, she repeated, she 
owed him nothing now ; her heart had grown hard since then, 
and it should remain so ; and that if he lay dying at her feet, 
at that moment, and a drop of water from her hand would 
save him, she would not give it ! 

She went out into the yard, called the man from the cow- 
house, and Richard, not knowing what her intention might be, 
walked leisurely away. 

She watched him as he went slowly up the Fell, where 
there was no regular path, and not a spark of pity or shadow 
of tenderness remained in her soul towards him. " I am one 
of the old Garrs, ;l said she to herself, with hard resolution, 
tt who never forgive ! " 

He sat down on the Fell-head within sight of the house, as if 
in bravado, and there he remained for the greater part of the 
day. The Fell was solitary, not a soul might pass that way 
for days, and there he sat, distinctly visible from the kitchen 
windows, from the very door by which she had expelled him. 
At noon he was there ; all through the afternoon ; at sunset 
he was there. Isabel was haunted by the consciousness of his 
near presence ; not a single half hour passed but she looked 
out to see if he still remained ; she felt the dogged malice that 
was in his soul, and she hated him fiercely. At length he was 

§one ; which way she knew not, for she had not seen him 
epart, and that was a source of dissatisfaction to her. 

The following day brings us to that strange event, which 
enabled the penniless mendicant, Richard El worthy, to stand 
as the tempter of the junior partner in the respectable firm of 
Cheatham and Horrocks, solicitors, Woodbury. As he sat on 
the Fell-head in the sunshine, all that summer's day, a nui- 
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sance and a torment, as he knew he should be to Isabel, he 
took counsel with himself what was best for him to do, in the 
present difficult state of his affairs. It was as true, as he had 
told I sabel, that he was penniless, that he had eaten nothing 
ttha day, and had no prospect but to die by the road-side. 

He turned over twenty schemes ; he was a man of wonder- 
ful resources, and was wont to boast that when once at the 
bottom of Fortune's wheel, she always lifted him up again. 
In the present emergency, therefore, he determined to apply 
to his relative, William Elworthy, whose kindness and for- 
bearance had so often been proved. 

Two roads lead from Swale-dale into Wayland-dale. The 
shorter, which, in fact, is only a foot-road, leads over the Fells, 
and falls into the high road of the valley somewhat below 
Lily-garth, so that a person coming in this direction to Wast 
Hall would be, for some time, within sight of the house and 
grounds before he reached it. The other, which is the high- 
road, makes a circuit through the wild district at the back of 
Hibblethwaite, and then joins that very road by which Mrs. 
and Miss Mildmay first entered the valley. Considerable 
sycamore plantations, through which the road runs, shroud 
the lower base of Hibblethwaite ; and here the traveller passes 
the court-yard of the Hall, by the gates of which he may 
arrive at the house quite unnoticed ; or, going onwards about 
fifty yards, he may enter by a small gate, which leads likewise 
to the back, or rather side, of the house, through thick 
shrubbery. 

Wast Hall and its approaches were as familiar to Richard 
Elworthy as to the. proprietor himself: therefore, on the day 
succeeding the one on which he had his interview with Isabel 
Garr, we must see him under a July sun, and at about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, advancing towards Wayland-dale by 
the high road, and then, having walked under the cool shade 
of the sycamores for some little time, entering the premises 
of the Hall itself ; not by the court-yard, where he expected 
to encounter grooms and other men-servants, but by the more 
retired shrubbery- walk, which would enable him, as he well 
knew, to reach a side-door which opened into a lobby leading 
to the very centre of the house. He chose this entrance be- 
oause he knew that he could, when this door was once opened 
to him, make his way directly to the library, where he doubted 
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not but he should find his cousin, and thus, forcing his way to 
his presence, should, without any parley, secure at least an in- 
terview. 

It happened to be the time of hay-harvest, and the hay was 
at that very time being made in the great meadow, which ad- 
joining the grounds of the Hall, lay on two sides of Waste- 
water. Singularly enough, many of the household were out at 
work, and Mr. and Mrs. Elworthy themselves, and dear old 
Mrs. Mildmay, attracted out also by the beauty of the weather, 
and the pleasantness of the scene, were seated under a group 
of sycamores amid the fragrant hay near the water, enjoying 
everything around them to the full. Mrs. Mildmay was busied 
with some light female work. Honour was reading aloud Wa- 
verly, which was a favourite book of her husband's, whilst he, 
reclining on hay, and with his head on her Ian, lay with his 
eyes closed, the very personification of that calm, human en- 
joyment, which, while it lays up no repentance for itself, has 
no fear from others. 

The place seemed deserted as Richard Elworthy approached 
it ; he heard the bees humming in the sunny air, and the poul- 
try in distant poultry-yard, but not a human sound. Mrs. 
Hawes, who unfortunately happened this very day to be busy 
over her preserves in the kitchen, which lay in a distant part 
of the house, had left her own house-keeping parlor, which 
otherwise lay very near this entrance, unoccupied. All was 
quiet as a house of the dead, or as one of those fairy palaces 
where everybody lay in enchanted sleep. Little did good Mrs. 
Hawes know, little did any other domestic, male or female, 
know, that while they were thus occupied this still, slumberous 
afternoon, Richard Elworthy, after having knocked once at 
this side door without receiving a reply, had quietly opened it, 
and advanced softly up the matted lobby, first to Mrs. Hawes's 
parlor, where he expected to find her, and then to the library, 
where, after pausing a moment, knocking softly, but receiving 
no answer, he walked in. 

The library was empty. Richard looked on all sides ; he 
was amazingly cool and self-possessed. He walked to the win- 
dow and saw the people at work in the meadow below, and the 
unconscious group under the sycamores. He now breathed 
rapidly ; here was an unlooked-for opportunity which offered 
instant temptation. He softly closed the door by which he 
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had entered, and turned the key to prevent interruption i: 
came. There stood the esorutoire in which of old he ki 
that mouey and papers of value were kept. Could he but i 
the key ! The operations of his mind were like lightning, i 
his action equally prompt. Formerly the key of this la 
esorutoire was kept in a secret drawer of the desk which st 
open on the writing-table. He looked : it was there ! 

No one heard him No one interrupted him. The e» 
toire lay open before him ; money he did not find ; but I 
strange fatality he found, among other papers, the large, pro 
ly inscribed, and attested will of William Elworthy, of M 
Hall, bearing date a month or so before his marriage. At c 
he saw the advantage which the possession of this valui 
document might give him. Money if he had now found 
would not have taken, penniless though he was, so unwil 
would he have been to have excited the slightest suspicio: 
any minor theft which might have prematurely led to the 
covery of this greater one. 

All was done with breathless rapidity ; he put the will w 
in his waistcoat, which he buttoned to his chin, locked the 
crutoire, replaced the key, and then softly left the room 
unseen. He stole down the matted lobby to the side-d 
which, admitting the broad summer sunshine, stood open ai 
had left it. He placed his hand on the lock-handle, as tho 
just entering in case of surprise ; and now, for the first t 
feeling agitated, he waited, he knew not how long, it migh 
for a few seconds only, or it might be much longer, for he 
like one who has been saved from drowning, or in some ol 
terrible situation, and cannot measure time. 

Anybody but Richard Elworthy, after the Evil One 
given him this unlooked-for advantage, would certainly I 
escaped, but his cool audacity was unparalleled. He was 

Eenniless, and he knew not whom to ask for money but hie 
ktive ; he must therefore yet see him. 

He knocked loudly at the open door, and this time hi 
Mrs. Hawes shout from a distance, " Martin, go to the garc 
door ; there's somebody there !" 

Martin, a young lad about fourteen, in the dress of a p; 
made his appearance, and never having seen Richard Elwoi 
before, did not, of course, recognise him. He inquired for 
master, and was told what he already knew, that he was in 
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bay-field ; perhaps he would walk down to him, as it was not 
far, and he, Martin, would show him the way. 

Richard Elworthy bade him run on, and he would follow. 
He did so, keeping, however, considerably behind him. Mid- 
way in the meadow, he stopped near some other trees ; watched 
the boy go to the group under the sycamores, and presently 
saw his cousin rise, and come slowly towards him. He remain- 
ed partially unseen, watching all that took place, and made his 
observations on William Elworthy as he approached. He was 
a handsome, vigorous man, and to all appearance likely to live 
for many years. Richard could not help remarking, that he 
looked not only well, but happy — as happy as he had done dur- 
ing the short period of his former marriage. 

A sudden cloud of surprise and displeasure settled on Wil- 
liam El worthy 5 8 brow when he saw who the stranger was, and 
with a voice of stern severity, he demanded what his business 
was, and how he had dared to show himself in his presence. 

Richard assumed the manner suited to his outward circum- 
stances ; he made no attempt to extenuate the past, and told 
of poverty, suffering, and long sickness ; to all of which the 
palor of his countenance, and the squalor of his dress, bore tes- 
timony. He said that he was just come from Swale-dale, where 
he had to ask a morsel of bread from that she-devil Isabel 
Garr, who had now got all the old man's money into her hands, 
and she would not give it to him. He said he had not slept 
in a bed for many nights, and that a morsel of bread had not 
crossed his lips for two days. He said that now he was sin- 
cerely humbled and penitent ; that all he wanted was money 
to buy him present food, and to convey him back to London, 
where he had friends ; that he would from this time forth ap- 
v ply himself industriously to his profession. He made eloquent 
promises of amendment ; .made eloquent appeals to his cousin's 
mercy, and declared that sorrow and sickness had made" an al- 
tered man of him. He even wept, and then told such a his- 
tory of woe and suffering as was enough to wring any heart. 
But William Elworthy, though the good and merciful man, 
which his relative declared him to be, was not duped by all 
this. He had been too often deceived before ; he put no faith, 
therefore, in any protestation of contrition and amendment, 
but the poverty and need were evident enough. These he con- 
sented to relieve, though he denied any claims which the other 
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bad to seek relief from him ; and even sternly assured him 
that he should take measures to prevent his thus thrusting 
himself in future into his presence. 

A couple of sovereigns were all that Richard Elworthy 
could obtain from his cousin, and with these he departed. 

It was some time before William Elworthy returned to the 
two beloved women under the sycamore trees. He felt as if he 
had been suddenly forced into the presence of evil, and he 
stood looking after Richard, as he walked up the meadow, as 
he would have looked after a venomous snake, and then, 
slowly following in the same direction, did not lose sight of 
him until he saw him upon the high road, on his way out of 
the Dale. 

Within a few days after this time, as we have seen, Richard 
Elworthy stood in the private room of Frederick Horrocks; 
and the day following Mr. Horrocks entered into an agreement, 
whereby a certain sum of money should be paid, according to 
after arrangements, by the said Frederick Horrocks to Rich- 
ard Elworthy Elworthy, in consideration of one-half of the 
Wast-Wayland and Ellerdale property, now belonging to Wil- 
liam Elworthy, becoming the sole property of Frederick Hor- 
rocks, in case this said property of Wast-Wayland and Eller- 
dale descended to the said Richard Elworthy Elworthy, as 
heir-at-law, or by any other means. Both parties solemnly 
covenanting not to make known to any other parties this 
transaction between them. 

Frederick Horrocks introduced into this agreement the 
words, u as heir-at-law or by any other means whatever," be- 
cause Richard Elworthy had said, in reply to the suggestion 
of Horrocks, that there might be a subsequent will made ; that 
nothing would be easier than to prepare a deed of gift in that 
case, for that he could at any time produce a signature so like 
his cousin's, which was a very peculiar one, that it should 
never be known from the true. This was merely saidjto prove 
that he had many resources, but after this Horrocks regarded 
him as a very dangerous man, over whom the strictest guard 
must be kept. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Things went on smoothly at Wast Hall, nor was the import- 
ant theft which had been committed there discovered. Hay- 
harvest was finished, so was the corn, and now the winter was 
at hand, the second winter of the happy married life of the 
much honoured master and mistress. 

How happy they were it is impossible for us to say. But 
now it was early spring, gusty, vigorous March, and the dales- 
people talked with joy of the crowning event of the late spring 
— the birth of a child at the Hall — the child of their beloved 
Honour, the heir of the beloved " master ;" and again, as two- 
and-twenty years before, every one who loved these excellent 
people, felt as if a personal joy were before them. 

The news reached Richard Elworthy in London, where he 
was again living in chambers, well-dressed, and supplied with 
money ; studying antiquities in the library of the British 
Museum, boasting of his many aristocratioal friends, and wear- 
ing once more his large seal-ring upon a white and well-kept 
hand. 

The news reached Woodbury — there is no knowing how 
such tidings spread — that there would soon be an heir to the 
great Wast-Wayland property. " Well," said the Beauchamps, 
the Cartwrights and the remaining Duttons, " let it be so !" 
It matters very little to us, whether an heir is born sooner 
or later." 

But Frederick Horrock's feelings were quite different. It 
was from him that Richard Elworthy first received the news, 
and of so momentous a nature did he consider the circum- 
stance, that he hastened to London, and had an interview with 
him on the subject. He was extremely incensed ; said that 
he had been deceived, vowed to stop all further payment, and 
to destroy the agreement between them. Richard was, in his 
turn, no little chagrined. Things at this moment seemed 
about to take a position beyond his hand ; still he said, "faint 
heart never won fair lady ;" that the child was not yet born, 
that it might die ; that Elworthy himself might die ; that it 
was too early, in short, to despair yet. Nevertheless, both he 
and Horrocks were very near despair, as far as any advantage 
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to be derived by them from the Wast-Wayland property went ; 
while Horrocks looked upon the money which he had already 
advanced to his partner in guilt, as so much money thrown 
away. 

The birth of the child was expected in May, and now, at 
the commencement of April. Mr. Wilbraham came again to 
Wast Hall, on a visit to his friends. He had been with them 
three days, during which Mr. Elworthy had frequently spoken 
to him of the future ; for the birth of the child seemed to 
make it very bright to him. On this third evening they sat 
together late into the night, talking of many things, which 
were at that time deeply interesting and important to Mr. El- 
worthy. He told his friend that he should revise his will, and 
make still more liberal provision for his wife ; that he intend- 
ed his favorite Oakenshaw, and the other Ellerdale property, 
to be her jointure in case of his death. This, he said, should 
be done on the following day, when he solicited the best advice 
and assistance of his friend, which was cheerfully promised. 
His mind, that night, seemed unusually active ; he was full of 
magnificent schemes of good on all hands, and he spoke of his 
wife with unbounded affection, and repeated many times that 
his life had been unspeakably happy with her. 

It was about one o'clock in the morning, when Wilbraham 
left him. 

It had been Mr. Elworthy's practice, for many years, to 
read daily a portion of one of the Gospels, which were his fa- 
vourite study in the Scriptures. There was no parade in his 
devotions : they were an act between God and his own soul. 

Wilbraham had letters that night to write. He was one 
of those who work in the night, often till morning, and had left 
his friend for this purpose. At about three o'clock, being in 
want of certain papers, which he believed himself to have laid 
down in the library, he proceeded {hither in search of them. 
What was his surprise to find the lamp still burning, and his 
friend, sitting in his chair, as if asleep, with the open Bible 
before him. He thought that he must have been overtaken by 
sleep ; he spoke to him therefore, but received no answer. He 
looked closely at him, and the most dreadful apprehension 
seized him. Could it be death ? Yes, yes, it was that sudden 
death which had been so long anticipated ! 

He had died in the midst of his simple devotions, and the 
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last words which human ear had heard him utter, were bless- 
ings on his wife. 

A dreadful task devolved on Wilbraham. He was suffi- 
cient of a surgeon to know that there are means to be made 
use of in a case like this. He loosened the neck-kerchief 
therefore, and tearing up the coat sleeve, seized a pen-knife, 
and endeavoured to open a vein, but without success. He 
must have been dead some time, and his death had been like 
an infant's sleep, for not a muscle of his countenance was dis- 
torted ; love and devotion seemed to have stamped upon it an 
expression whi#h was almost angelic. 

Wilbraham was a strong-nerved, hard-headed lawyer, not 
used to emotions of any kind, but he now wept. He had known 
Elworthy for years, and 'was greatly attached to him. But it 
was not his own loss that most affected him. His heart was 
wrung for Honour, for the beloved, adoring wife, and she so 
soon to become a mother. 

But he did not give way to his feelings, however intense. 
He summoned his own servant, a steady and experienced man ; 
and a messenger was immediately dispatched for the family 
physician. The chamber occupied by Mrs. Elworthy, was for- 
tunately in a distant part of the house, and these alarming 
movements were not at first heard by her. Mrs. Hawes was 
called up also, and Mrs. Mildmay. What dreadful tidings for 
them all f 

The whole household knew that the master was dead before 
the tidings were communicated to the wife. Her mother was 
now in her room, commissioned to communicate the dreadful 
intelligence, and all were alarmed for its effects upon her. 

They told Honour, that her husband was ill; that the 
physician was sent for, which was true. 

She started up from her bed, pale as death, and throwing 
round her a wrapper, was hastening out, when her mother held 
her back. 

" What would you do, Honour?" said she ; " he is very ill ; 
you cannot see him — at least not now. Remember your yet 
unborn child — his child. You must be calm ; oh Honour, my 
beloved one, you must be patient, but indeed you cannot see 
him now !" 

" Then he is dead !" said the wife, with a sense of sudden 
misery that seemed enough to break her heart. 
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Her mother hesitated to reply. 

" Tell me at once," said Honour, speaking in a voice that 
seemed hollow ; " do not deceive me. The dreadful truth must 
come out at last. If you tell me that he lives I shall hope. 
I shall believe you, for you never deceived me. I will go to 
him, and let it cost what it may, I will be with him ; no one 
can wait upon him as I can ; but, if he is dead — the shook 
cannot be greater than it has been already, and, with the help 
of God, I will try to bear it, for his sake, and for the sake of 
his blessed child. And now, my mother, speak !" said she, lay- 
ing her hand on her mother's arm, and looking into her face 
with pale expectation, " Speak ! — but tell me the truth !" 

" God help you, my beloved child !" said the mother, in a 
broken voice. 

Honour understood all. She spoke not a single word, but 
fell back upon her bed. 

She did not speak again for hours, and the physician, who 
had left the dead Dody of her husband!, sat by her side. She 
had not yet shed a tear. Her mother seated herself by her 
bed, and told her all that she had just heard, from Mr. Wil- 
braham regarding their last conversation. His expressions of 
love and gratitude to her seemed to unseal the stony anguish 
of her heart, and she wept. Those assurances of his love and 
his last wishes, which were to provide still more for her hap- 
piness, were like drops of balm to her wounded heart. 

When she was told of the delight and hope with which he 
spoke so lately of the child, and of the joy it afforded him 
to think of its inheriting that noble property which involved 
the happiness of so many honest and worthy people, and when 
she remembered that all this now devolved upon her, as well 
as the well-being of that child, the sole representative of her 
now deceased husband, a superhuman strength seemed given 
to her — the strength of love and duty ; and with a bleeding 
heart she prayed that God would give her strength to bear 
this great trial, and to control her natural grief for the sake 
of the child which had been his latest thought, and on the 
life of which so much depended. 

The joy which the marriage of William Elworthy had oc- 
casioned in the Dale has already been described. But no 
words can tell the consternation of sorrow which seemed now 
to still every pulse and silence every voice when the strange 
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tidings went abroad that William Elworthy was dead. There 
were more tears shed that day, tears of genuine sorrow, than 
had ever been shed before on any one occasion. The dismal 
sound of the death-bell, as it tolled through that long day, 
seemed to ring a knell into every heart. 

There had been a very general sorrow two-and- twenty years 
before, when the first Mrs. Elworthy had died, but it was no- 
thing to that which was felt on the present occasion. It re- 
vived all the old sad memory of the past, and people grew al- 
most superstitious, for it seemed as if the coming of an heir 
was the precursor of death in Wast-Wayland. 

The news of William Elworthy 'a sudded death soon reached 
Woodbury. All the Dutton family were in the greatest ex- 
citement ; he had died, as they always expected, from that 
terrible heart-complaint ; and now, would his death bring 
them any advantage ? They hoped it would ; for Mrs. Dut- 
ton's annuity had been continued, and he had assured her that, 
in this respect, his marriage would make no difference. Mrs. 
Dutton had cheered up under this, and once more figured 
among the Woodbury people as a lady of respectable income 
and first-rate connections, although little was now said of fu- 
ture expectations, and therefore poor Natalie, as Mrs. Beau- 
champ had foretold, seemed to have small chance of a hus- 
band. Of course all the Duttons went into mourning — and 
these mourning preparations revived the old regrets. How 
different would it have been had he still remained unmarried, 
and what a heart-felt satisfaction there would then have been 
under their bombazine and crape ! — a fat sorrow is so differ- 
ent to a lean one ! — and nobody would have conducted her- 
self more admirably as a mourner than Mrs. Dutton, if she 
could but have mourned as the mother of four co-heiresses. 
As it was, it must be excused her that the tears she shed were 
those of bitterness, and that her aversion to her son-in-law, 
Horrocks, was very great. 

A coldness had grown up between him and his wife's fam- 
ily from the day of his marriage. They could not tolerate 
him because he had not married Honour Mildmay. People 
are very moral on occasions of self-interest. Again, there had 
been hard money-dealings between Mr. Cartwright and his 
lawyers, and that gentleman seemed to have now less power on 
his own property than Cheatham and Horrocks It was for 
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the benefit of his family that it 'was so, tbej said ; but it had 
occasioned a great quarrel, which had settled down into a for- 
mal coolness. The beautiful unity of the Dutton family was 
thus, from various causes, broken up. Mrs. Dutton still suf- 
fered from her nerves, and Natalie had a dull life of it, as 
Mrs. Beauchamp had foretold. 

To Mrs. Frederick Horrocks one thing appeared very 
astonishing — namely, the remarkable good temper of her hus- 
band at this time. He could not have been more cheerful, 
she thought, if the Elworthy property had now been theirs. 
Well, men were unaccountable creatures, she thought. 

Of course, he did not tell her what particular reasons he 
had at this time for satisfaction. Women had nothing to do 
with professional secrets, he said, and this was of that kind; 
it remained in his own breast, therefore, and it sufficed to her 
to wonder at the unusual sunshine that seemed to irradiate 
from him. He left home for London two days after the news, 
as he was summoned there, he said, by important business. 
It was for a conference with Richard Elworthy that he went. 

Richard was now a member of the Reform Club, and there 
they met. 

" My calculations have been right," said Richard trium- 
phantly, " he has died of this heart-complaint ! I have receiv- 
ed intelligence from friends I have in the Dale, that Mrs. 
Elworthy is dreadfully ill ; the first intelligence was that she 
also was dead ; but that the child should live is impossible ! " 
And Richard Elworthy swore by the Divine Presence, that he 
had never expected it to turn out so well ! 

" No will can be found !" continued he, exultingly ; a ru- 
mours of that, I hear, are already abroad. This will be a great 
blow to Mrs. Elworthy. What can they do without a will ? 
The property is as good as mine already ! I congratulate you, 
my dear Horrocks, on your luck in sailing in the same boat 
with me. And I'll tell you what," said he, in the imprudent 
assumption of his success, " I should not mind marrying your 
wife T s sister — she's not as pretty as your wife — but in this way 
we should be a snug family party. What do you say to it ? " 

Horrocks had a thorough hatred of Richard Elworthy, and 
he would have expressed it, if he had dared ; as it was, he 
laughed, and said that it would be a snug family with a ven- 
geance ! 
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Richard continued : " I shall go up myself to the funeral, 
nobody can prevent that ; I shall demand to hear the will ; 
and when no will is forthcoming, I shall make my claim as 
heir-at-law. If the child is not still-born, by that time we shall 
not have much to fear. I shall soon take possession as heir-at- 
law. What do you say to going down with me, Horrocks ? 
It would be a merry jest, and as pretty a piece of malice on 
your part as any one could wish for. It would excite and agi- 
tate her to see you. What do you say, now ? Will you go 
with me ? or we can wait till after the funeral if you prefer it 1 
we can afford to wait, when we know where the will is, and 
they do not ; or, go when you will, I know the house perfect- 
ly ; I'll take you in by a side-door, and lead you at once to the 
room where she sits. Our sudden appearance there — I as 
heir-at-law, and you as my solicitor — would make a pretty little 
surprise. What do you say ? " 

Horrocks said, no ; he would not be a party to violence, and 
he warned his associate to be careful what he did. 

u As you will ! as you will !" said Richard , " but I'll bet 
you any money, that in one month from this time, I am the 
Elworthy of Wast-Wayland ! " 

Even before the funeral — before Mr. Wilbraham had con- 
veyed the alarm irfg intelligence to Mrs. Mildmay and to Mr. 
Elworthy's lawyers, that there appeared to be no will, nor any 
testamentary document whatever among that gentleman's 
papers at Wast Hall ; and while neither the lawyers nor any 
of the other anxious friends of the deceased, had whispered the 
fear of so unforeseen a misfortune, it became rumoured in the 
Dale, from mysterious sources which could not be traced up, 
that this was the case, and that the property would unques- 
tionably pass into the hands of the heir-at-law, Richard El- 
worthy Elworthy. Such being, as was believed, a possible 
chance, a gloom and despondency, greater even than was occa- 
sioned by the death itself, prevailed everywhere. 

Among the tenants whom this change of proprietorship 
would most seriously affect, was Dannel o' Tods-gill, whose long 
lease depended on three lives, the last of which, the late Wil- 
liam Elworthy's, had expired with his death. The time which 
Isabel Garr had foretold, hardly three years before, when in 
her indignant and wounded affection, she strove to uphold the 
greatness of Richard Elworthy, seemed now come, and Dannel 
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and his family were, to use her very words, ready to kiss the 
hem of his garments. Dannel who, as he said, " was no great 
hand at writing," " now put pen to paper," to offer his services 
in any way to aid the probable new heir. If money was want- 
ing, he offered him " a matter of a hundred pounds or two," in- 
vited him to take up his quarters at his house, if it suited his 
convenience to come to Wast -Wayland before he got posses- 
sion of the Hall. In fact, Dannel gave him to understand, as 
plain as words could speak, that he and his were ready to do 
his bidding, and that, no doubt, when they came to the bit of a 
settling, that he reckoned there must be about the new lease, 
there should be no words between them. 

Of course, Dannel meant that he was to have his advantage 
when the new time of bargaining came, and Richard was no 
niggard of fair promises. Nothing could have pleased him bet- 
ter, indeed, than such an auxiliary at such a time. He came 
down to Sedburgh that he might be near at hand to watch all 
that went forward ; took up his quarters at the inn there, and 
though Horrocks had already given him a farther advance of 
money, accepted the proffered loan from Dannel of two hun- 
dred pounds, and began to feel how true it is that the rising 
sun never lacks worshippers. Henceforth Dannel was estab- 
lished as his agent and spy at Wast- Wayland. 

The funeral took place ; it was attended by a long train of 
carriages from far and near ; for all respected William El- 
worthy, and the peculiar circumstances of his death created a 
more than ordinary interest for his widow. A small number 
of his more immediate friends assembled at the Hall after the 
funeral, and to them Mr. Wilbraham, in the presence of Mr. 
Entwistle, the late Mr. Elworthy's solicitor, announced the 
sad intelligence, that as yet no will had been found. Mr. 
Entwistle, who had drawn up the will, previous to Mr. El- 
worthy's marriage, proved that such a document had at one 
time existed, and Mr. Wilbraham, who was one of the trustees 
under that will, stated that, only a few hours before his death, 
Mr. Elworthy had spoken of his will as in existence at that 
time, and had mentioned to him sundry alterations which he 
contemplated making with a view of providing still more 
liberally for his wife, and also to give her an increased power 
under it. It was feared, perhaps, that he himself might have 
that night destroyed it, in the fatal intention of substituting a 
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second ; or if not destroyed, it might have been, in consequence 
of the confusion attending his death, mislaid among other 
papers. It was determined, therefore, to institute the' most 
rigid search, and in the mean time, to keep this untoward cir- 
cumstance from the knowledge of the widow. 

Mr. Wilbraham, spite of the professional demands on his 
time, remained yet a few days after the funeral, determined, 
if possible, to discover among the papers of the deceased the 
missing document ; but in vain. His presence, however, was 
valuable in another way. It was well known at Wast Hall, 
that Richard Elworthy was in the neighbourhood, ready on the 
first occasion to assert his hostile claims, and his presence was 
even expected at the funeral, but he had the good sense to ab- 
sent himself. On the following day, however, he drove up to 
the principal entrance in a post-chaise, requesting to see Mr. 
Wilbraham, as the confidential friend of the deceased, and the 
adviser of his widow. He was dressed in a suit of deep and 
handsome mourning, and conducted himself in the most gen- 
tlemanly manner. The mildness of his demeanour, and, legal- 
ly speaking, the reasonableness of his demands, quite disarmed 
Mr. Wilbraham, who met him with a mind full of the most de- 
cided prejudice. Richard Elworthy said that, of course, it was 
well known to Mr. Wilbraham, that himself and his late cousin 
had not been for some years on amicable terms, which was now 
greatly to be regretted, and for this reason, and also owing to 
the peculiar relationship into which the death of the deceased, 
under existing circumstances, had thrown him, with regard to 
the widow and her unborn child — he had, from motives of deli- 
eaey, absented himself from the funeral. Nevertheless, con- 
sidering in what position he stood with regard to the property, 
in case no will was found, and no living child was born, it was 
bat right that he should have every opportunity given him of 
making such inquiries as he might consider necessary, and he 
was sure that Mr. Wilbraham himself, to whose high legal 
standing and character he took the liberty of bearing his testi- 
mony, would afford him every opportunity of doing so satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr. Wilbraham bowed, and assured him that that would be 
the case. 

Richard then said, that of course Mr. Wilbraham would 
uderstand the observation he was about to make as mere mat- 
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tcr of business, and as bearing no indirect implication whatever, 
He said he had no doubt but that the conduct of the opposite 
party would be of the most upright and honorable character; 
nevertheless, many rumors were abroad, and, of course, on an 
occasion of this kind there was no means of preventing ru- 
mors being circulated ; he felt therefore justified in stating 
them to Mr. Wilbraham, and in demanding to know if there 
were any foundations for them. He heard, he said, from those 
who appeared to be unquestionable authority, that Mrs. El- 
worthy had been extremely ill, and subsequently had given 
birth to a still-born child. There was nothing, he said, incredi- 
ble in the circumstance ; in fact, from what he had heard of 
the shock she sustained in consequence of the sudden death of 
her husband, it appeared highly probable to him. " Was this, 
or was it not the case ?" he inquired. 

Nothing of the kind had taken place, Mr. Wilbraham most 
cheerfully assured him, nor was likely to take place, he hoped. 
Mrs. Elworthy was in excellent health, and had been able to 
preserve her mind wonderfully calm under the late painful 
circumstances. 

Richard Elworthy expressed a wish to see her, were it only 
at a distance. 

To this Mr. Wilbraham made a decided objection. 

Richard bowed. " Pardon me, sir," he said, " but the pre- 
caution is not altogether unnatural in my case; there are peo- 
ple who apprehend — but let me remark, sir, that this is no 
suggestion of mine ; it has come quite from another quarter — 
there are parties, I say, who have hinted that even if Mrs. El- 
worthy were delivered of a still-born child, a living one would 
be substituted in its place, and produced as the legitimate heir." 

" Absurd !" said Mr. Wilbraham, looking angry. 

" The assertion is not mine, my dear sir, I beg to repeat," 
said Richard ; " I simply mention to you what appears to be 
an opinion abroad. The property is of no trifling importance, 
and unfortunately Mrs. Elwortby's mind is, I am sorry to be- 
lieve, greatly prejudiced against me. Such things have been 
done, as the substitution of a living for a dead child to secure 
valuable inheritance, as your own legal knowledge must tell 
you. My situation is a very delicate and peculiar one : I have 
my own interests to secure, and without reference to one per- 
son or another, I have a right to make sure of fair play." 
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"By all means," said Mr. Wilbraham, speaking very calmlj 
" but as regards the present state of affairs here, I can assui 
you that Mrs. Eiworthy is in perfect health, and please Go< 
will in due time become the mother of a living child. Thi 
affair, Mr. Richard Eiworthy, is not taking place in a corne: 
nor are Mrs. Eiworthy and f her yet unborn child of so littl 
consequence as to have no friends who will stand by her an 
see right done ; besides, sir, we have not yet given up th 
hope of finding the will ; once find that, and the whole thin 
is beyond your power or mine; in the mean time, we cannc 
permit Mrs. Eiworthy to be harassed or annoyed or agitate 
in any way, and perhaps the best thing will be for me to refe 
you to Mr. Bethune of Sedburgh, her medical attendant, wh 
sees her every day, and who will report to you, as I have dim* 
regarding her health. And further, considering the peci 
liarly painful circumstances of the case, I would suggest to yo 
whether, as a matter of common humanity, to say nothing o 
feelings of delicacy, it might not be better for you to withdra 
from the neighbourhood, or at all events, to refrain from makin 
your appearance at Wast-Wayland for the present ; and I mm 
hold you responsible, as a gentleman, that no measures sha 
be taken by yourself, or by any of your friends, which ma 
create in any way disturbance or lead to violence." 

" Certainly not !" said Richard, " certainly not !" and the 
thanking Mr. Wilbraham in his most affable manner, he too 
his leave. 

Even Mr. Wilbraham was for the time deceived ; there was a 
parently so much more reasonableness in the disposition, and i 
much more suavity in the style and demeanour of this formidab 
opponent than he was prepared for*; but no report, favourable < 
unfavourable, was allowed to reach Mrs. Eiworthy. It was bea 
tiful and at the same time very affecting to see the calm su 
mission and self-possession which she enforced upon herself i 
the great strength of love and faithful duty. He who wi 
more to her than all the world beside, though dead, seem* 
still to be near her, strengthening her to bear with fortitud 
for his beloved sake, all this great sorrow, so that his chr 
might live to be worthy of him. Thus she sat in the silem 
of that large, solitary house, which it was expected would hai 
been filled with rejoicing, but over which so dark a sorrow ar 
such an uncertain fate had now fallen, in a sort of oharme 
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eirck of pro fou ndest ouiet. while around her was gathering a 
terrible storm, of which not even the mutterings for some time 
reached her. 

Richard Elworthy withdrew again to Sedburgb. And so 
much more agreeable than he had expected had been the im- 
pression made by his visit on the mind of Mr. Wilbrsham, 
that that gentleman left Wast-Wayland in very good heart 
Mr. Bethune prognosticated most favourably of his patient, and 
for the moment all appeared calm and fall of .assured hope. 

But Richard Elworthy's mind was teeming with sinister 
designs, and as regarded the widow nothing was farther from 
his wishes than that she should remain in a state of calm 
assurance. His money flew in all directions ; and it was really 
amazing and sorrowful to see. spite of the general love and 
reverence felt for William Elworthy and his wife, how great a 
number of people were ready to swell the tide of Richard's 
fortune, when it appeared likely to turn in his favour. 
Even in Wayland-dale there were many found who were 
willing to eat and drink at his cost, and to bluster with 
big words about his rights. But the head of his party was 
Dannel o' Tods-gill and his eldest son, now about twenty — 
young Dannel as he was called — a wild young chap and a con- 
victed poacher, ready for any mischief; who, with about a dozen 
others like himself, loved nothing better than a spree of any 
kind, and who now found it extremely amusing to lounge about 
the door of the Bull's Head in Dale-town, where Richard very 
soon took up his quarters, and where he permitted a free tap 
and bread and cheese to all his partizans. From the conclave 
at the Bull's Head, therefore, proceeded all kinds of rumours, 
both as regarded the present state of Mrs. Elworthy, and the 
ultimate success of her opponent. 

It was a singular circumstance that now, in this strife for 
the Wast-Wayland property, Isabel Garr set herself in deter- 
mined opposition to Richard Elworthy and her brother Dan- 
nel. Dannel was offended at being wholly cut off from any 
participation in the property which Cousin Thomas had left, 
and which, turning out so much more than was expected, at 
once placed Isabel in circumstances better than his own ; and 
Isabel, who transacted her own business at fairs and markets, 
like many another stout dales-woman, always carried it with a 
high hand against her brother whenever an opportunity occur- 
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red. Now, therefore, when Dannel was the sworn partiz; 
Richard Elworthy, Isabel, from a doable motive, as violen *>]j 
espoused the other side. The whole district, indeed, was divi- 
ded into two factions ; all who loved license rather than order, 
all who found their pleasure in idleness and drunkenness, 
rushed in to reap the harvest of the heir-at-law's present 
popularity. From Tods-gill and from the Bull's Head, there- 
fore, circulated the most astonishing rumours, all of which it 
was intended should reach the ears and harass the mind of the 
widow herself, and probably produce their realization. Some- 
times it was asserted that there was no prospect at all of an 
heir ; again, that the child was still-born, and that, in either 
case, Mr. Bethune was bribed to produce a spurious heir. It 
was asserted that Richard Elworthy would dispute the posses- 
sion to the last farthing ; that the first lawyers in the land 
gave it already in his favour : and in three days from the pre- 
sent time, armed with the authority of law, he would take for- 
cible possession ; and if there was to be an heir, like the bishops 
and the great lords of the land, when an heir to the crown was 
born, he would himself be cognizant of the birth. 

What a scene of disorganization and riot was this formerly 
peaceful and orderly Dale ! The off-scourings of the country 
thronged to it, and there was such drinking and rollicking, 
and such floating rumours pregnant with mischief abroad, as 
roused the old sober inhabitants to a pitch of indignant resist- 
ance. At this sorrowful and alarming crisis, Isabel Garr made 
her appearance in Wayland-dale, determined to raise such an 
active spirit of opposition as should, at least, if it would not 
substantiate the right, annoy and inconvenience the wrong. 
She went to the blacksmith's shop, to the baker's, to the barber's, 
to every spot where people congregated, and declaring that she 
herself would give twenty pounds to the poor of Dale-town 
parish, and ten shillings to the bell-ringers, out of her own 
pocket, if a child was born to inherit the Wayland-dale pro- 
perty. This created quite a reaction, and even the crowd at 
the Bull's Head gave three cheers for Isabel Garr and the 
lady of Wast Hall. 

Before Isabel Garr, however, had made her appearance on 
the scene, a stronger alliance had taken place on behalf of Mrs. 
Elworthy and the true heir. Nothing has been said for some 
time of the untoward love affair of the pretty Agnes of Lily- 
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garth and the young qoaker miller. They were not yet mar- 
ried ; and so far from that, indeed, that though the young peo- 
ple remained as much attached to each other as ever, the two 
families had not spoken for a year and a half, much less sha- 
ken hands. Thomas Broadbent was gone from the Dale, and 
Agnes had displeased her father by refusing to marry another 
lover, in whose case there was as much money, without any 
sectarian prejudices. Thus it unfortunately happened that, 
at this very time, when the respectable inhabitants of the Dale 
should have all banded together, hand and heart, on behalf of 
the right, that the two best men in it stood aloof from each 
other, while they would separately have upheld it to the last 
gasp with the true quaker stedfastness. But the case grew des- 
perate, and even these two, so long dissevered by unbrotherly ill- 
will, met and shook hands, and laid their heads together to consider 
what it was in their power to do in the present emergency. 

Nelly o' Lily-garth, who had none of the old quaker inflexi- 
bility in her, cried for joy when she saw her good brother-in- 
law, Caleb Fothergill, once more in her house. 

" Ay, what a good sight this is for sure !" said she. " Sit 
thee down, Caleb, sit thee down ; thou'rt as welcome as flow- 
ers i' May ! Ay, to be sure I we must mae up all our quarrels 
and stand by th' mistress." 

Christie brought word that there was a strong rumour of 
Richard Elworthy taking possession of Wast Hall by force, 
that he might know with his own eyes that he had fair play) 
and that there was no deception Somebody down at Dale- 
town had heard Richard Elworthy say so himself. If that was 
the case, Mrs. Elworthy ought to be removed, Christie argued, 
and putting on his better coat to do honour to the purpose of his 
visit, as well as to the new reconciliation, he set off to Birks- 
mill to consult his brother. 

There was truth in the rumour ; inasmuch as Richard El- 
worthy, who was now attended by a lawyer from London, had 
sent to the Hall a written notice that, in three days from the 
date thereof, if a properly attested will were not found, he 
should demand admittance into the house as presumptive heir- 
at-law These tidings soon spread beyond the Dale, and Mr. 
Entwistle, and other of Mrs. Elworthy's friends, began to be 
seriously apprehensive lest he should proceed to violence, 
which, in Mrs. Elworthy's state, might prove fatal to her or 
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the child, or even to both. Pressing invitations were not 
wanting from persons of high standing in the neighbourhood 
that she would remove to their houses, where she would be 
cordially welcome, as well as in perfect security. But she 
shrunk from removing herself; in fact, she did not know by 
how much danger she was threatened. . 

Nobody knew exactly what was to be done, for the most 
contradictory rumours were afloat. This, however, was soon 
very certain, that any violence or outrage on the part of Rich- 
ard would be as violently resisted and opposed by a very for- 
midable party that was now organized in the Dale, with 
Christie o' Lily-garth and his brother of Birks-mill at its head. 
These two, and half a dozen other Wayland-dale and Ellerdale 
farmers constituted themselves into a little guard of honour 
to defend their beloved lady and her yet unborn child. 

There was a wonderful excitement in every body's mind, 
yet outwardly things were still. Mr. Entwistle had been at 
Wast Hall, where he had a long conference, the purport of 
which had not transpired, further than that it was his wish 
that Mrs. Elworthy should be quietly removed. Richard El- 
worthy also was away from Dale-town ; the morrow was the 
day on which his violent entrance at Wast Hall was expected. 
It was said that a detachment of police were coming down to be 
stationed at the Hall, others said soldiers ; however that might 
be, a number of young Dales-men, among whom were Christie 
o' Lily-garth's son, a handsome youth of eighteen, and a young 
fellow named Michael Satterthwaite, who lived at the mill with 
his uncle, vowed that Richard never should set foot within the 
Hall — that they would resist his entrance to the utmost. 
These young men really enjoyed the excitement, and fright- • 
ened Mrs. Hawes and the maid- servants by a show of fire-arms 
and much talk of the terrible deeds they were ready to do. 
Isabel Garr was again seen in the Dale, going from point to 
point, promising everywhere money, and plenty of good beer 
for the men, and tea-drinking for the women, if an heir were 
born to the lady of Wast-Wayland. It was reported that 
Isabel Garr would spend a hundred pounds if things only went 
as they ought to do ; and it really was wonderful what enthu- 
siasm she everywhere excited. 

On this important day, Christie o' Lily-garth presented 
himself before Mrs. Mildmay, 
10 
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u I am not come," said he, " only on my own head and for 
my own sake, but we've all talked it over among ourselves, and 
as we hear that the mistress will not leave the Bale — and yet 
she should leave the Hall before to-morrow, when there's no 
knowing what yon villain may do — we all want to get her 
nicely away to Lily-garth to-night, and nobody know any thing 
of it. There's only about half a dozen of us as knows of it. I've 
wrote to Mr. Wilbraham about it, and to Mr. Entwistle, and 
I've got his answer, and he approves of it altogether, and so, 
no doubt, will Mr. Wilbraham, when his letter comec, only 
there's no time to be lost." 

"It is an excellent idea, my good friend," said Mrs. 
Mildmay. 

"And," continued Christie, "Nelly has got th' rooms 
ready for her— capital rooms they are ! — they've been airing 
ever since yesterday. There's th' best bed-room for her, with 
th' old family-bed in it, as wer' never taken away, and ma'ppen 
she'd like to know sometime that th' master himself wer' born 
in it. However, that's not much to do with it, only she would 
be safe there. Nobody dare come there without my leave, for 
I've a lease of th' place, and it's all still and quiet, and Nelly 
and Agnes will tae great care of her, and she can have as 
many of her friends with her as she likes ; we can make up 
four beds, and five at a pinch." 

Christie looked very grave and anxious. " Now, you'll 
persuade her," continued he, " for if anything happened here, 
either to her or to th' child, I think I should never get over it." 

Mrs. Mildmay was affected by his zeal ; she gave him her 
hand, thanked him, and said that she was sure her daughter 
would see the desirableness of this proposal. 

" Mr. Entwistle thinks," said Christie, " that all had better 
be done on the sly, as it were ; we'll get her away in the dusk 
— and that reminds me of what I had clean forgotten. I went 
over to Sedbur' last night, and saw Mr. Bethune, and he ap- 
proves of it too, and he'll come to-night, if it's agreeable to 
all, in his carriage, about dusk-hour, and so go with her to 
Lily-garth himself, and see her all safe. There's nothing, 
you know, ma'am, uncommon in th' doctor coming, he does 
that every day ; and he'll drive off again, and nobody be th 1 
wiser ; so then Richard Eiworthy and all his villanous set, 
they'll think that th 1 mistress is still here, and if they make 
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any disturbance, let them — we can laugh when we've got her 
all safe at Lily-garth." 

Honour, to whom as much of Richard Elworthy's threats, 
as was thought proper, were communicated, made no opposi- 
tion to the removal of herself to Lily-garth ; indeed, inde- 
pendently of a letter which was received that day from Mr. 
Entwistle, by Mrs. Mildmay, urging upon her to accept this 
proposal of Christie's, there was nothing in it at all unpleasant 
or undesirable in any way. It was but selecting for the place 
of the child's birth the old family home, where his father and 
his ancestors before him, had been born for many generations. 

Mr. Bethune's carriage drove up to the Hall towards dusk, 
and Christie and his few stout-hearted coadjutors, who were 
alone deemed worthy to know the secret, stood at a respectful 
distance, unseen by her, with their hats off, and saw Honour 
enter the carriage in her deep, deep mourning, and in that 
condition of near maternity which so readily excites the sym- 
pathy of every good-hearted married man ; and there was not 
one of them but who felt his heart touched, and the tears, 
spring to his eyes. 

"Now drive carefully, drive as if for your life," said 
Christie to the coachman, rushing forward the moment he saw 
the door closed on Honour, her mother and Mr. Bethune ; 
" drive carefully, my good man, pray do !" 



CHAPTER XVI. 



It was not known to Richard Elworthy and his partizans that 
Mrs. Elworthy had left the Hall. No sooner, however, was 
she safely off, than the doors and the windows were carefully 
secured, and Mrs. Hawes was ready to put herself at the head 
of the men-servants, who alone formed no inconsiderable de- 
fence. 

News was brought about noon the following day, that 
Richard Elworthy, and a whole army of men, were on 
their way to the Hall to take possession. The greatest excite- 
ment prevailed both within and without ; the young men 
posted themselves in the court-yard to wait the event, being 
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now strengthened by a couple of the police, who had been sent 
by Mr. Entwistle, to see that the peace was kept. The great 
gate-way, which formed the principal entrance, and the gate 
leading to the shrubbery, were secured against intrusion, so 
that there was no access to the house but by the court-yard. 
There was something exciting in all this, and it is question- 
able whether these young men did not long to come to close 
quarters with the detested heir-at-law and his allies. 

But neither the heir-at-law nor any of his allies were seen, 
and towards evening, it was found that he had not even been 
at Dale-town, nor any where in the Dale that day. People 
knew not what to think. 

The following day they were again expected ; and again 
the court-yard at the Hall was filled with the same eager little 
group, who now were growing very restless for want of some- 
thing to do. 

About ten o'clock, a chaise drove rapidly up ; it contained 
only Mr. Entwistle and his principal clerk. He was received 
by our young dale- friends with enthusiasm, and from them he 
learned the existing state of affairs. He made very little re- 
mark on all he heard, and seemed to take everything so coolly, 
and so much as a matter of course, that the young men, who 
wanted nothing more than action, were a little disconcerted. 
They entered the house, and were soon seated at an abundant 
breakfast supplied to them in the library by Mrs. Hawes. 
From her they learned that Mrs. Elworthy had been gone two 
days, and that her removal to Lily-garth was as yet unknown 
to any but the household, and the parties immediately concern- 
ed in it. Mr. Entwistle appeared much satisfied. 

Mrs. Hawes, like the good men in the court-yard, was dis- 
satisfied with the cool and undemonstrative lawyer. She want- 
ed him to assure her that all was safe for Mrs. Elworthy, but 
he did not do so, and therefore she was compelled to speak. 

" Pray ye sir, do ye think 'at this Richard will get the pro- 
perty, and the mistress be turned out ?" 

" If we are fortunate enough to have a living child — no, 
certainly !" was his reply. 

That was all the answer he gave, and poor Mrs. Hawes 
knew as much as that before. He went on with his breakfast, 
and the discomfited housekeeper, who felt .as if her appetite 
were quite gone, wondered how he could swallow such mouth- 
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fuls of hot buttered rolls and tongue. She felt as if the news 
were come that the child was dead, and that the now disinhe- 
rited widow must be despoiled of all. 

" What's th' use of lawyers," said she, indignantly, " if 
they cannot make just and common-sense laws % I wish they 
were all of them in the Red Sea, and 'at I had the settling 
of this business. I'd soon make short work of it, that I 
would." 

Another chaise was now seen driving up. If it contained 
Richard Elworthy, he was come in a much more sober state 
than was expected. It drew up at the court-yard, after having 
pulled up a moment at the great gates, where the chain and 
padlock sufficiently intimated that there was no entrance. A 
gentleman, whom nobody knew, alighted ; Richard Elworthy 
was with him, but kept his s£at, after the two had exchanged 
a few inaudible words with each other. 

The strange gentleman looked very brisk and cheerful, and 
"Beemed quite ready to return any salutation of the young 
dales-men, who now, with the stout old butler at their side, 
stood ready to oppose his entrance, or at all events, to hold a 
parley. He asked in a civil, but rather peremptory voice, to 
see Mrs. Mildmay. 

" You cannot see her, sir," returned the butler, shortly, 
" but Mr. Entwistle of Kendal is here." 

" Good ! " said the other, not appearing in the least sur- 
prised, and giving his card, desired that it might be presented 
to that gentleman. 

The card of Mr. Steele, solicitor, Lancaster, was handed in. 

" Ah, well ! " said Mr. Entwistle, handing over the card 
to his clerk, " I am glad that we have to deal with a respect- 
able man. Tell Mr. Steele that I shall be happy to see him." 

The lawyers had a long conference, a small part of which 
reached the ears of Mrs. Hawes, as she sat in her parlour with 
the door open, that she might watch all that went forward. 

" You are mistaken, my dear sir," said Mr. Steele, who 
now interposed between Mr. Entwistle and the door, which 
that gentleman opened, as if about to leave the room, having 
just said, " then there is an end of the conference between us, 
and I will wish you a good morning ; only remember that any 
entrance here on^the part of your client will be dealt with as 
a breach of the peace." 
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How these words delighted Mrs. Hawes ! But Mr. 
Steele replied, " My dear sir, you are mistaken. Pardon me, 
my dear sir, but you are too hasty ! You take an incorrect 
view of the grounds on which my client acts." The head 
clerk here spoke. He, too, seemed to be mollifying Mr. 
Entwistle, and Mr. Steele proceeded : — 

" My client," said he, " demands nothing unreasonable, 
nothing more than I think you would feel yourself justified in 
demanding for a client of your own under similar circumstances. 
If this child lives — if it can be proved that a living child is 
torn, he retires from the contest ; the child becomes a ward of 
chancery, and the thing is removed from our hands. But 
until then, he stands as heir-at-law, and is justified by the law 
in protecting his property from spoliation or fraud. I claim 
for him, then, as heir-at-law, and you cannot, my dear sir, 
nullify his claim. The case may be hard, as you say, but 
we make not the hardship, we merely assert our legal rights. 
I demand for him the power of wardship of his property until 
his claim is nullified by the appearance of a direct heir. But 
we must have the birth of this heir properly attested." 

" Of course, of course," said Mr. Entwistle. " The Lord 
Chancellor has had the case laid before him, and takes great 
interest in it ; it will be well looked after. But it is our 
present imperative duty to protect the unfortunate lady in 
question from any aggression, or from any mode of annoyance 
and disturbance. We must have fair play, Mr. Steele, we 
must have fair play ! " 

Mr. Steele acquiesced. Again the library door was shut, 
and the lawyers again sat down to their conference, of which, 
as Mrs. Hawes could hear nothing, nothing transpired. 

It was not long, however, before Mr. Entwistle's clerk 
went out, and to the surprise of everybody, returned with 
Richard Elworthy himself. Richard had occupied himself 
with reading the " Times " newspaper, after his agent had 
left him, whilst young Fothergill and his friends stood out- 
side the gate talking about him, and saying many bitter, 
and as they thought, witty things, which were intended to 
wound and mortify him. Like Mrs. Hawes, they were in- 
finitely dissatisfied, but they were much more than dissatis- 
fied when Mr. Entwistle's agent stepped to, the chaise door^ 
and opening it, said in a civil voice, " I'll trouble you, sir ! " 
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at the same time, letting down the steps, and intimating to 
him to alight. 

They all thought that there must be treachery within 
doors. Both Fothergill and Satterthwaite started forward to 
oppose Richard's entrance, but the clerk, who was a positive 
man, put them aside, saying, " By your leave, gentlemen ! " 
and thus the two entered. 

" What does it mean ? " asked Satterthwaite from Mrs. 
Hawes, into whose parlour he now walked. The butler was 
there also, and three or four other domestics, all asking the 
same question. 

" Goodness only knows ! " said poor Mrs. Hawes, ready to 
cry. 

A loud ringing of the library bell startled them. Mrs. 
Hawes answered it. She found the gentlemen all standing, 
and all talking together, so that for some time they did not 
notice her ; but she gleaned up, that Richard was really to be 
permitted to remain there. The discussion now was, now far 
he should be limited in action. He demanded for his own 
use this room in which they were standing, namely, the 
library ; but that was resolutely opposed by Mr. Entwistle. 
The head clerk was at this time engaged in placing seals upon 
all the locks in the room, and this Mrs. Hawes understood was 
to be done throughout the house. 

Mr. Entwistle at length called Mrs. Hawes aside, and told her 
that Mr. Richard Elworthy would remain there for the present. 
She was about to interrupt — to beg an explanation — to re- 
monstrate — but he silenced her, saying that they knew what 
they were about. 

" It is a good thing, then," said she, " for it's more than I 
do." 

" That is possible," said he, good-humouredly ; " but in the 
present state of affairs, we cannot have everything our own way. 
You must provide a private room and necessaries for Mr. 
Richard Elworthy." 

" I hope he has brought his own cook with him," inter- 
rupted she, "for there is nobody here 'at will do it, that I can 
tell you ! I, for my part, should think it sin and treason, Mr. 
Entwistle." 

Mr. Entwistle must have had great power of persuasion, 
for presently Mrs. Hawes listened quietly. " We are doing 
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all for the best," said he, in conclusion; "we are keeping 
things quiet. Please God we get a living child, all then is 
settled ! There is no saying what violence might have been 
committed if we had not yielded a little. You have done 
right in removing Mrs. Elworthy ; she must be kept apart 
from every annoying and disturbing cause." 

Mrs. Hawes said something about the triumph that Richard 
had gained ; that all he wanted was to get his nose in, and 
now they never would get him out again. 

Mr. Entwistle laughed ; he said that she would soon see 
that Richard had no great triumph — that he was bound now 
to keep the peace — and any breach of it, which was what they 
had principally to fear, because of its effect on Mrs. Elworthy, 
would subject him to punishment. He had thus become 
interested in the maintenance of peace and order, and thus 
he was made to aid them in the most effectual manner. 

Thus it was concluded. Richard was to have the drawing- 
room and a chamber ; Mr. Entwistle's head clerk was also 
to remain as the representative of the other party. Seals 
were fixed upon every lock, the rooms were locked, and the 
keys placed in the hands of Mrs. Hawes, who received orders 
not to leave the place. 

Mr. Entwistle and Mr. Steele took luncheon together, after 
which they drove off in their respective vehicles. 

The news that Richard Elworthy had got possession of 
Wast Hall spread through the Dale, and caused the utmost 
consternation and dismay. It was feared at first that, some 
way or other, the law had given it to him, and so great was the 
popular indignation, that, had it been so. there is no doubt but 
that they would have been ready to pull it down over his head. 

On the other hand, the wild rabble who had attached them- 
selves to Richard, and who were regarded by him merely as 
the coarsest tools wherewith to rough-hew, as it were, his work, 
and then to be cast aside, now finding no demand for their 
rude energies, contrary to their expectations, sat drinking at the 
Bull's Head until they were all a-fire for action, and for any 
mischief which might come into their heads. 

One of these fellows proposed, therefore, as a capital joke, 
that they should go and make a bonfire at the Hall in honour 
of the new squire. It was thought to be a very bright idea, 
and young Dannel Garr, and three or four other foolish, half- 
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drunken fellows, set out towards evening to accomplish it 
Young Garr, who knew the ground well, led them' to an old 
oak copse adjoining Hibblethwaite Force, in which brushwood 
had been cut this spring, and now lay tied up in faggots. Of 
these faggots they collected a sufficient number to form an im- 
mense bonfire, and conveyed them by dusk-hour to a little 
dingle, forming the extremest corner of the Tods-gill land, and 
only at a short distance from the Hall itself, to the front of 
which they intended to remove them as soon as the darkness 
would render it safe to do so. 

Under the strict surveillance of the police in-doors, as well 
as of the most stringent orders from Mr. Entwistle's head 
clerk, the household at the Hall went early to bed, and the 
insurgents outside might have carried their plan into execution 
without interruption, had not the dogs kept up such a tremen- 
dous barking the moment they approached the house with their 
bundles of faggots, as obliged them to desist from this part of 
their scheme. But they were not disposed to give it up alto- 
gether ; accordingly clambering over a wooden fence into the 
stack-yard, they found a stack of faggots ready to their hands, 
and piling up of these an immense heap, loosely put together, 
so as to make a monstrous bonfire, they soon had it all a-blaze. 

It was long past midnight, and pitch dark, there being no 
moon, when a fierce light flashed through every chink of the 
closed shutters of the back-windows of the Hall, and awoke 
such of the startled sleepers as lay on that side of the house, 
with the idea of lightning. But the light continuing, a more 
terrible idea instantly suggested itself, and one nearer the 
truth, that the Hall was on fire. 

"It is that villain's doing! He thinks the mistress is 
here !" exclaimed Mrs. Hawes and the butler, and all the other 
servants in a breath. 

They rushed to the chamber which Richard Elworthy oc- 
cupied, and met him at the door, apparently as much alarmed 
as themselves. 

" Where is the fire ?" he demanded. 

They charged him with it, and hurled out vollies of hatred 
and indignation against him. every one seeming glad to have 
an opportunity of speaking his mind. 

He took no notice of them or their opprobrium, and even 
ordered the police to be immediately summoned, and to them 

10* 
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he gave the strictest orders to search out and seize any one 
who might appear to be the originator of the mischief, al- 
though, in his own mind, he suspected them to be his own 
friends. The setting fire to the Hall had once before been pro- 
posed as a means of alarming the poor lady, and Richard 
Elworthy had, at that time, laughed at it as a capital joke. He 
feared now that some of his friends were acting on this sug- 
gestion, in the idea of doing him good service. 

The windings of the Dale prevented the Hall from being 
seen at any great distance, and this, together with the early 
hours kept by the dales-people themselves, caused the alarm 
of fire not to be spread immediately from one end of the valley to 
the other ; neither did the light from the burning, nor indeed 
any knowledge of it reach Lily-garth until all danger was over. 

Richard Elworthy, who, above everything, wished to avoid 
any breach of the peace, was unspeakably annoyed at this oc- 
currence ; and disregarding the torrents of abuse by which he 
was assailed by the congregated household, rushed down stairs, 
and issued peremptory orders to have the fire-buckets taken 
down, and the fire-engine brought out. But this was already 
done ; there was neither man nor woman about the place who 
was not prompt for action, and whose activity and energy was 
not roused still more by the determination not to receive or- 
ders from Richard Elworthy. 

It was soon ascertained that there was no danger to the 
Hall ; but the fire having been made too near the stack from 
which the faggots were taken, it also caught fire and soon be- 
came one mass of flame most terrific to witness. A new cause 
of apprehension then arose from a hay-rick which stood near, 
and which adjoined the stables, from which the horses were im- 
mediately removed. 

Richard Elworthy, as we have said, was most assiduous on 
this occasion ; rushing from point to point, and giving orders 
as though he were the master of the place. 

His zeal, however, defeated its own object ; the people who 
resented his interference, even though his directions were the 
wisest that could be given, exerted themselves with redoubled 
voluntary energy and forethought, that they might render his 
commands unnecessary by forestalling them. It afforded a 
great deal of amusement, even amidst the first terror, when one 
of the maid-servants, a stout dale-lass, who, when directing the 
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leathern pipe of the engine, was peremptorily ordered by Ri- 
chard Elworthy to make some alterations in her movements, 
at once cut short the speaker's words by turning, as if acciden- 
tally, the stream of water upon himself, and drenching him 
from head to foot. It was done as if in the twinkling of an, 
eye, and the next moment the water was deluging the hay-rick. 
There was a loud roar of laughter which the incensed heir-at- 
law thought it best not to notice, and as it was soon after as- 
certained that there was no longer any danger of the fire 
spreading, he quietly retired from the scene, while several of 
the ringleaders in the mischief, among the rest young Dannel 
G-arr, were already in the hands of the police. 

It was during this night that Richard Elworthy learned that 
the widow was no longer at the Hall. This was a piece of in- 
telligence that startled him. Where, then, was she, asked he, 
and how long had she been gone % Nobody would give him a 
satisfactory answer, and he was filled with many suspicions and 
apprehensions, which led, within the next several days, to active 
correspondence among the lawyers. 

The news of an incendiary attempt upon Wast Hall spread 
far and wide, and did more to damage Richard Elworthy's 
cause than anything else. It was universally attributed to 
his agency ; it was said that supposing the widow to be in the 
house, he had caused this diabolical outrage to be committed, 
in the hope of its producing the most disastrous effects upon 
her. He was really guiltless of the affair, but he bore the 
blame. It was in vain, as far as popular opinion went, that he 
was extremely indignant ; that he disclaimed all knowledge of 
the attempt, and even, to prove his innocence, did his utmost 
to bring the true offenders to justice. Young Dannel G-arr and 
several others were taken up on the charge, and for the present 
committed to prison. 

But Richard Elworthy gained nothing by all this. He 
was indeed in a most difficult position, between two very for- 
midable horns of a dilemma. He must either prove himself 
guiltless of this outrage, and thereby incense his own party by 
convicting them, or he must allow himself to be considered 
guilty of this breach of the peace, and become, therefore, in his 
own person, amenable to the law. He infinitely preferred the 
former, and now the reaction began. And while he cursed the 
lawless people who, when left to themselves, had committed a 
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fatal outrage, which had essentially damaged him in the eyes 
of all, they, in turn, cursed him as a sneaking Judas, who would 
betray his own friends when they were doing their best to 
serve him. 



CHAPTER XVEL 



Whilst the violent passions of the Tods-gill Garrs and others, 
were raging almost to madness, and whilst all the Dale and the 
country round was ringing with the strange news of this in- 
cendiary outrage, Mrs. Elworthy was calmly passing the early 
weeks of May in the seclusion of that shady old house, where 
all was as still as in a castle of enchantment. She asked not 
for tidings of what occurred without, well knowing that she 
had wise and warm friends to protect her interests, and that 
her present duty was to wait and be still. She walked daily 
in the quiet garden at Lily-garth, but knew not, that at such 
times, a faithful sentinel, Christie or some one else, kept watch 
near. Christie said, from her first coming to his house, " she 
shall never know, poor thing, how we never have her out of 
our sight, lest, ma' p pen, she might not feel so free and easy." 

The only thing they told her, was that Lord Lonsdale and 
many other influential people had written, immediately on the 
news of the fire, most kind letters. They read her only such 
parts as did not refer to the outrage, and she made no inqui- 
ries regarding the rest, for she knew that a time would come 
when nothing would be withheld from her. Lord Lonsdale, 
as well as the others, expressed the warmest interest in her 
behalf, ond offered aid and countenance if any emergency oc- 
curred in which they could be available to her. This was very 
cheering and consolatory. Mr. Wilbraham had also written 
to assure them of what Mr. Entwistle had told Richard El- 
worthy, that the Lord Chancellor took deep interest in the 
case, and that the child and its mother would find the most 
favourable, and the most kind wardship, under this Head of 
the Law. 

"And pray ye how's th* mistress? And have ye heard 
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ought fra' Lily-garth ?" asked the dales-people of each other 
many times in the course of each day. 

Christie came home one evening in high delight, for he had 
met Matthey o' Brockside, who was just come out of Rosen- 
dale, where lived the famous dumb wife that everybody con- 
sulted about their dreams. Matthey's sister, Ally, who lived 
in Rosendalc likewise, had dreamed a wonderful dreamt She 
dreamed that she saw a beautiful white dove, sitting on a rook 
amid raging waters ; people in boats were trying to get at her 
to save her, but they could not, and then, all at once, there rose 
up from beside her a young eagle, and took her on its outspread 
wings, and lifted her from the rock, and soared with her far 
into the blue sky, away and away through golden sunshine, and 
all the people in the boats, and crowds that were looking on, 
set up a great shout of joy, with which Ally awoke. 

Ally was so astonished by the dream that she went at once 
to the dumb wife to get it interpreted, and she, without a word 
about Mrs. Elworthy, showed them as plain as if it was in a 
glass, a lady lying in a bed with a " lad-bairn " in her arms. 
Ally, therefore, knew in a minute that it had reference to Mrs. 
Elworthy. It was a dream of good omen, as the dumb wife 
had given her to understand. 

Ally went from house to house in Rosendale, and her bro- 
ther Matthey o' Brockside did the same in Wayland-dale, 
telling everywhere the wonderful dream and the interpretation 
which was given of it by the dumb wife — she who never spoke, 
yet knew so much, and whose interpretations of dreams were 
acknowledged true both far and wide. 

It was now somewhat past the middle of May. 

One morning, Christie o' Lily-garth called up his son before 
day-break, and told him to ride with all speed to Sedburgh, and 
bid Mr. Bethune hasten there without delay. 

" Thou mae tae my mare," said Christie, calling again to 
his son from his chamber door ; " she'll go better than th' 
black filly. 

This permission showed to all who knew Christie, how 
much his heart was in the errand. This mare was his pride 
and his glory, and his son would not have dared to ask the 
loan of her, but now she was volunteered for this hasty ride. 

Such of the dales-people as saw young Fothergill o } Lily- 
garth riding at this early hour at full speed, understood the 
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errand, and it soon spread from house to house, that the doctor 
was sent for to Lily-garth, and before night they should have 
great news one way or another. 

Young Fothergill returned for a late breakfast, according 
to dale hours, and Mr. Bethune arrived in his carriage almost 
as soon. 

Christie said that he would rub down the mare himself, for 
that he did not feel in spirits to go far from home that morning. 
And yet when hour after hour passed, and he saw nothing but 
the anxious faces of the women in his house, it was more than 
he could bear. He now said h*e would go up the Fell and look 
after some black Scotch cattle which he had grazing there. He 
did so, and hoped that, as he had been away now for some 
hours, there would be glad tidings for him on his return. • 

Nor was he the only one so waiting ; a crowd of people was 
literally before the house, keeping at a respectful distance; 
some sitting, others walking about, and others going and 
coming. There never had been such an excitement and anxiety 
before. Christie inquired for his wife, and found her in the 
back kitchen scouring a cheese-pan. 

" Wae's to me !" said Nelly, rather snappishly, in reply to 
her husband's inquiries, " she's very badly ! — to my thinking, 
very badly ! " Nelly rubbed at the brass pan more energeti- 
cally than ever, and continued : " I wonder 'at women are 
fools enough to marry ! Th' finest man 'at ever was, isn't 
worth what it costs a woman ! I wish, for my part, that I do ! 
7 at having bairns was turn and turn about, as would be more 
fair like, and then th' man, when he'd had his turn, would 
know how to set store by's wife !" 

Nelly"s intense sympathy made her very cross. 

Christie did not reply, but walked back to the stable where 
his favourite mare stood, and leaning againt the stable door- 
post, thought over past times. He recalled that dreadful day, 
now so long gone by, when the first Mrs. Elworthy died, and 
his Nelly, then his blooming young wife, suddenly took to her 
bed, and the terrible agonies of child-birth succeeded. He re- 
membered his feelings at that time as livingly as if it was now ; 
when the intensity of his sympathy made him suffer with her, 
and it was a bitter grief to him that he could not bear all for her. 
His heart at this moment was very heavy ; a foreboding of evil 
oppressed him, and he felt almost as weak as a woman. He 
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thought of the dumb wife, and how she had interpreted Ally 
o' Rosendale's dream ; but it could not sustain his hopes now — 
it even seemed like a tempting of Providence. 

Tears coursed down his sunburnt cheeks. " What an old 
fool I am!" thought he to himself, but he could not shake off 
the depression. 

He was one of those simple, earnest souls, who believe that 
no prayer can be efficient unless presented kneeling. It seem- 
ed disrespectful to the Almighty, according to his feeling, to 
present a petition otherwise than in this humble position. He 
now needed the consolation of earnest prayer ; therefore, 
mounting to the hay-loft, he knelt down among the hay, and 
prayed fervently for the woman who was then in her hour of 
need, and for the child about to be born, and on whose life the 
well-being and happiness of so many depended. 

His prayer was ended, and he came down ; but just as he 
reached the outer door of the stable he heard the voice of his 
daughter, shouting, " Father ! father ! there's a lad bairn ! a 
bonny lad bairn ! " 

The joyful news flew among the people outside ; there was 
a buzz, a murmur, almost a shout of joy. 

Christie said nothing, but again mounting the hay-loft, 
dropped once more upon his knees, and poured forth his gen- 
uine overflowing soul in thanksgiving ; and when he came down 
again, he was as mad as the rest. 

Nelly was in the parlour, setting out the tea-things, with 
cold meat, varioiis sorts of pies, and the great stand of spirits, 
the three bottles of which had been filled that morning for the 
occasion. Everybody must now eat and drink, and the doctor 
was coming down for that purpose. 

Nelly was crying for joy as Christie came in. 

" Thou must nae think ill o' me for what I said just now, 
Christie," said she ; " if th' woman has a' th' pains to bear, so 
has she maist joy over her bairn. Oh ! there is no joy like 
that of a mother over her new-born bairn ; and I never thought, 
when it wer' all over, 'at I had borne too much either for thy 
sake or th' bairn's ; so thou must think nought of what I said." 

Christie gave his wife a hearty kiss. He could just then 
have kissed all the world. He declared he was so pleased that 
he could forgive Richard Elworthy, and even the very devil him- 
self, all the mischief that he had tried to do. 
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Christie said lie could not stop to eat anything, for that he 
most go and tell the good news. " But, pray ye, Nelly woman," 
said he, speaking mysteriously and in a whisper, " is th' bairn 
all right and sound ?" 

" For sure it is," replied Nelly, looking as bright as her 
words were satisfactory ; " as sound and perfect a bairn as ever 
wer 1 born ; a big thumping chap 'at knows how to cry, I pro- 
mise thee 1 " 

" And there's no, fear 'at it may die then ?" said Christie, 
now venturing to speak in his natural voice. 

The doctor at this moment came in, looking very cheerful 

" Well, Mr. Fothergill," said he, offering his hand to Chris- 
tie, " we've managed our affairs very satisfactorily up stairs. 
Mrs. Elworthy is famously, and we have a beautiful little 
boy." 

Christie shook the doctor's hand so vigorously that the 
gripe was felt long afterwards. He then went to an old-fash- 
ioned desk, the key of which hung to his watch-chain, and tak- 
ing out thence a little roll of something in white writing-paper, 
opened it, and laid ten golden sovereigns and a half before the 
doctor. 

" There, doctor," said he, " those are yours ; we've had 
them laid by in readiness these many weeks. There's my 
brother at Birks-mill, and Mr. Walker o' th' school, and Mat- 
they o' Brockside, and one or two of th' folks in Ellerdale — 
but you'll find all th' names written upo' th' paper — we said 
'at we'd mae you this little compliment amongst us if there 
wer' a likely bairn — we mattered not much whether it were 
lad or lass ; so you can put it in your pocket, doctor, and you'll 
be none the worse of it, I reckon. But I'll go now and carry 
th' news to th' Hall," said he, impatient to be off. 

" Willie's gone there," said Nelly ; " he set off as soon as 
th' bairn wer' born." 

" Then I'll go to Dale-town," said Christie. 

" All Dale-town knows it by this time," said Nelly ; " be- 
sides, Michael Satterthwaite's there long afore this ; he set off 
when Willie did. Thou art getting an old man, Christie," 
Said his wife, laughing ; li th' young fellows all get th' start of 
thee !" and then springing up from her chair, she set the par- 
lour-door wide open, saying, " Hark ye, Christie, my man, 
there's th' bairn a-screeching ! There's no mistake in that 1" 
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The doctor, who was well pleased with the unexpected fee, 
which he had placed in his pocket, began, in high good-humour 
to explain, that crying in a new-born child was a sure sign of 
health, and was necessary to expand the lungs, &c. &c. ; dur- 
ing which long speech, for the doctor made it both long and 
learned, poor Christie, who could listen to nothing but the 
child, felt himself quite unmanned. The voice of this new ex- 
istence, so welcome and so precious to him, seemed to stir the 
very depths of sentiment and affection within him. He thought 
again to himself, " what an old fool I am, for sure !" and then, 
who should walk in but Mrs. M ildmay herself, looking very happy 
And yet very pale. She had received everybody's congratula- 
tions but Christie's. He, poor man, however, seemed in no 
condition to offer them, for the very sight of her at that mo- 
ment brought such a choking sensation into his throat that he 
could not speak a word. Fortunately Mrs. Mildmay bore him 
company ; they shook hands without saying a word, but their 
looks and their very silence were intelligible to each other. 

The grand meal, whatever it might be called, was now rea- 
dy, and the doctor was eating away with an amazing appetite 
from various of the many good things with which " the big 
table," as it was called, and which was only used on great oc- 
casions — weddings and such like, was now so abundantly fur- 
nished. 

" Sit thee down and tae a mouthful," said Nelly to her hus- 
band, " for thou'st not eaten anything to speak of to-day." 

" And you must drink to the health of the lady up stairs, 
and our young heir," said the happy, and proud doctor. 

Christie filled a bumper, and drank a happy recovery and 
long life to Mrs. Elworthy ; then filled again, and drank long 
life and prosperity to the young heir of Wast- Wayland. 

He ate something standing, for he said he must be off. 
He must go down to Dale-town and set the bells a-ringing ; 
for though they might hear them up to the Hall, yet they 
would not disturb the mistress at Lily-garth, for Bow-fell kept 
off the sound of the bells, as he had often noticed. 

Christie was in such an excitement of joy, that he wa^ 
ready to ring the bells himself. 

When he reached the church-yard gate, however, the bells 
began to ring as of themselves ; somebody had been before him, 
that was evident. Besides Michael Satterthwaite, there were 
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plenty others to set them on ; even Isabel Ghtrr, who by some 
unaccountable means, was on the spot to hear the first tidings, 
had been there, and left ten shillings for the ringers, as she 
promised, vowing more vehemently than ever, that there should 
be such tea-drinkings, and such merry-makings, as had never 
been known before, even if it took fifty pounds out of her own 
pocket. 

The bells were ringing, as though they would shake the 
old church tower down, and all Dale-town was a-stir as well as 
the valley itself, from one end to the other, when a chaise was 
seen driving rapidly through it, on its way out of the valley. 
It contained Richard Elworthy. Where he was going nobody 
knew ; but hardly was he through the street and out of sight, 
when the landlord of the BulFs Head rushed to his door-steps 
to look after him, exclaiming loud enough for everybody to 
hear, " The villain ! and he has left his bill unpaid." 

Christie was a great and happy man. Everybody thronged 
about him for days, and would, shake hands with him, not 
only because they loved and honoured him, for his own sake, 
but because he had always been the friend of the mistress, and 
because it was under his roof that the young heir of Wast- 
Wayland was born, when he and his mother were almost out- 
casts from their own. 

The general joy and satisfaction was so great, that there 
was a daily throng at Lily-garth, to inquire after the young 
child and his mother, to make little offerings to both, and, if 
possible, to get a sight of him. A few favoured mortals had 
seen him before he was many days old, and these became ora- 
cles on this popular topic. The most wonderful reports of the 
surpassing beauty and intelligence of this child, were in cir- 
culation ; no nurse nor mother in the Dale had ever seen any- 
thing equal to him. 

His birth, of course, was in the newspapers, and many copies 
of such papers are carefully preserved, by such of the dales- 
people as have a turn for the chronicling of events, to this day. 

The spirit of this general rejoicing, which had in it the 
spirit of conciliation, produced a remarkable effect at Birks- 
mill. The good quakers, Caleb and Elizabeth Fothergill, were, 
in some mysterious manner, brought to consent to the marriage 
of Thomas Broadbent and the pretty Agnes o' Lily-garth. 
They said that they would no longer oppose his marrying " out of 
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the society," seeing that Agnes and he were so much attached 
to each other ; or perhaps, suggested the good step-father, Ag- 
nes might come into the society before they were married. He 
thought " ' Friends' would not object to receiving her, seeing 
that her father had been a l Friend' himself." 

The news of this concession on the part of his family, soon 
reached Thomas Broadbent, and he hurried into Wayland-dale, 
with a heart so full of joy, that no other besides Agnes's could 
equal it. It was delightful coming home — after the miserable 
leaving it that there had been. The step-father broached the 
idea of Agnes becoming a " Friend," for this was a sort of 
middle course for the good quaker to take. Thomas and Ag- 
nes took this matter into consideration. They said that this 
would take a deal of time ; it would have to go from one 
monthly meeting to another; for " Friends" were always so slow 
about such things ; and, perhaps, after all they would not re- 
ceive her because she was not " a convinced Friend," but only 
applied for membership because she wanted to marry a 
" Friend." 

They determined, therefore, as the shortest and safest way, 
to go to church, as Agnes's father had done before them, and 
get married at once. They did so. 

Caleb and Elizabeth Fothergill looked very grave when 
they heard what the rash young people had done. They said 
" ' Friends' would be very angry about it ; perhaps would ' even 
deal with tJiem? for having sanctioned it ; but as it was done, it 
could not be undone ; there was no crying for shed milk." So 
they kissed and shook hands with the young couple, and in the 
bottom of their hearts felt very well satisfied. 

The young heir of Wast-Wayland was baptized William, 
after his father. The dales-people said among themselves that, 
of course, his christening would be very grand, and that no 
doubt Lord Lonsdale, or the Lord Chancellor, or perhaps both, 
would be his godfathers. They said that he and his mother 
should be taken back to the Hall with a grand procession of 
all the neighbouring gentry in carriages and on horseback; and 
that all the tenants should follow with music and banners ; 
they said that the bells of Dale-town should ring for a week, 
and that there should be a general holiday, with bonfires and 
fire-works ; that an ox should be roasted whole for the men, 
with plenty of good ale, and that the women should have tea 
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in the meadow by Wast-water ; and that there neve*, should 
be so much honour done to a young heir and his mother as 
should be done on this occasion to Mrs. Elworthy and her in- 
fant son. 

So talked they in their enthusiasm ; but they forgot that 
the young mother was a widow, and that she could only return 
to her child's home to feel in its desolate solitude that the 
child's father would never enter it more. 

Honour wept over her child, her beautiful first-born. Now, 
for the first time, she might give way to her grief, so many, 
many things pressed the sense of her bereavement upon her. 
A strange, deep agony stamped it upon her soul, when forget- 
ting for a moment the death of her husband in the ecstatic joy 
of her child's birth, she thought instinctively, as it were, how 
great would be his joy also, and then sank down, remembering 
as if with the fiery wing of lightning, that he would never, 
never behold it in this world — never could fold it in his arms 
— never encircle it with his love— that it was fatherless — that 
she was a widow i 

No one at present could speak of hers as joyful feelings. 
She had yet to be allowed the indulgence of grief before her 
time of joy arrived. There was, however, healing for her in her 
maternal duty. Again she must curb her sorrow for the sake 
of her child. Oh ! the wisdom and the sustaining power of 
duty ! She was calm and still, and at times her pale and sor- 
rowful countenance was brightened by a smile of maternal love, 
only too often dimmed by tears. 

Christie, who was desperately bent upon her triumphal re- 
turn to the Hall, could not be convinced of its utter impracti- 
cability, not to say impropriety, until he had seen Honour her- 
self ; then he said no more. 

She returned quietly, very quietly, one evening about the 
middle of June, and the few friends she loved best, they who 
had stood by her in former trials, were there to receive her, 
and to remove, if possible, some sadness from her desolation. 
After this, all the families of distinction and influence in the 
neighbourhood vied who should show her most kindness and 
most attention. 

But if she could not rejoice with a full-hearted joy, that 
was no reason why there should be no rejoicing at all. Chris- 
tie o 'Lily-garth, his brother, Caleb Fothergill, his happy son- 
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in-law, Thomas Broadbent, the good Mr. Walker, and even 
Isabel Garr, took care that there should. The bells of Dale- 
town now rang because the young heir had taken possession 
of his father's house ; the children, both boys and girls, had 
holiday, and tea and plum-cake under the sycamores in front 
of Mr. Walker's school ; an ox was roasted and distributed one 
day, with plenty of good beer, to all the poor people for miles 
round, who would fetch it, Christie officiating as seneschal on 
the occasion. The following day, that there might not be a 
surfeit of good things, a grand tea-drinking was held in a 
beautiful meadow below Birks-mill, after which, in the evening, 
everybody hastened to a field near the town, where an exhibitor 
of fire-works, who had been sent for from Lancaster, had set 
up his great machinery, and where, as soon as it was dark, 
everybody, old and young, gentle and simple, from far and 
near, were transported by the wondrous beauty of Catherine 
wheels, Roman candles, blue fire, rockets, stars, and every 
possible fiery device which the mechanist could imagine, and, 
to end all, there was a dance in the open air for the young 
people — Christie, and two or three others of the more respec- 
table dales-men, being, of course, masters of the ceremony. 

All this was anything but amusing to the people of Tods- 
gill. Young Dannel was in jail, betrayed there, as they said, 
by Richard Elworthy ; and more than this, Dannel himself 
had lost that two hundred pounds which he, miserable man 
that he was ! had volunteered as a loan to the now penniless 
and absconded heir-at-law. 

The lease of Tods-gill was not, of course, renewed to 
Dannel Garr. He and his family set off, as soon as young 
Dannel's trial was over, with what money they could raise, to 
America, whither young Dannel was to follow them as soon as 
the twelve months, the term of imprisonment to which he was 
sentenced, was expired. The old dismal house at Tods-gill 
was pulled down, a substantial one built in its stead, and 
here Thomas and Agnes Broadbent settled down, instead of 
going to America, as they had talked of, and thus a new and 
most respectable name was added to the tenantry of the young 
heir. 

The Duttons, of course, were anxious lookers on, not 
knowing how deeply interested and implicated Mr. Frederick 
Horrocks was in the disgraceful part of the affair. To them 
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it was rather satisfactory than otherwise, that a true heir was 
born ; for seeing that all possible advantage to them was lost, , 
they had a pleasure in knowing that Richard Elworthy was 
defeated. Little did they think that advantage to any of 
their own family could have accrued by the success of that 
unprincipled adventurer. 

Horrocks was enraged beyond measure ; and but for his 
share in the business, he would have betrayed the base thief 
whose accomplice he had allowed himself to become ; as it was, 
he knew that he was in this man's power, and it was only by 
the sacrifice of another considerable sum of money that he 
sent him out of the country, and bound him to remain there. 

The Lord Chancellor was an able and an indulgent guar- 
dian, both of the widow and her child. Mr. Wilbraham was 
his intimate friend, and every suggestion from this excellent 
man had its full weight. As far as possible, the wishes and 
views of the late Mr. Elworthy. when they were known, were 
carried out. Mrs. Elworthy's income was on the most liberal 
scale, and this enabled her to do an act of generous kindness, 
mere justice, she called it. She continued to pay Mrs. Dut- 
ton's annuity out of her own income ; but that lady, not wish- 
ing to consider herself in any way indebted to Honour Mild- 
may, accepted it as an allowance made to her by the Lord 
Chancellor, in consequence of her claims on the Wast- Way- 
land property ; and, though she knew to the contrary, she al- 
ways spoke of it as such. Honour never objected to this 
piece of self deception ; it was enough for her that this unhap- 
py lady could be benefited in any way. 



--. At the present moment what is the state of affairs at Wast- 
HallT Mrs. Elworthy, in the tenth year of her widowhood, 
seems the impersonation of all that is lovely and graceful in 
woman. Her hair, though she is still young, is grey ; her 
calm and thoughtful countenance is remarkable for its expres- 
sion of heart-felt goodness, and that joy which springs from 
the peace within. It is the countenance of one who, having 
passed through a severe conflict, has come out, though wound- 
ed, yet victorious. 

She is devoted to the well-being of her beloved dales-peo- 
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pie and her young son. Many have been the splendid allian- 
ces which have been offered her ; but she has remained stead- 
fast to her widowhood, and to the fulfilment of present duties 
in which her whole soul is engaged. 

Of the child I know not how to speak, lest I should seem 
to be as extravagant as Christie o* Lily-garth, who firmly be- 
lieves that human perfection exists in him. It is enough to 
say that this young William Elworthy is not only gifted with 
extraordinary personal beauty, but with rare natural endow- 
ments both of the heart and the head. Mrs. Mildmay still 
lives hale and active, the happiest of mothers, the proudest and 
fondest of grandmothers. 

Scarcely any person of consequence in our story has died 
within these ten years. Caleb and Elizabeth Fothergill still 
live at Birks-mill. And even though Thomas Broadbent did 
marry out of the society, " Friends," dealt gently with his mo- 
ther for the offence ; so gently, indeed, that when five or six 
years were passed, and she occasionally dropped a few good 
words in meeting, there was so much unity felt therewith that 
she was advanced up into the gallery, and thus took her place 
among the established preachers, or " ministering Friends," as 
they are called. 

Thomas and Agnes Broadbent flourish immensely at Tods- 
gill. There are now many little rosy-cheeked children running 
about, and Agnes, though she obliged Thomas to take her to 
church to be married, now always goes to meeting with him, 
and has even put on the neat little quaker cap, which amazing- 
ly becomes her. Her father is delighted with her in this cos- 
tume, for she brings back, with her bright blooming face, the 
remembrance of the whole class of young " quaker lasses," who, 
when he was a young man, had great fascination for him, though 
he married after all " out of the society." He has occasionally 
taken to going to " Friends' " meetings himself, but he says he 
shall never go back again into the old fold, because they are 
sadly too quiet for him, spite of his old liking for them. Chris- 
tie is as full of energy and activity as ever, and he hopes that 
he and every body else who loved " the master," may live to 
see the day when the young heir shall be one-and-twenty, and 
then, he declares, there shall be such a jubilee held as will put 
every other out of remembrance. 

THE END. 
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